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EDITORIAL 


RECENTLY had the honour of opening the Nor- 

thern Counties of Scotland Musical Festival at 

Inverness, and in the course of the four days de- 
voted to this occasion I attended many of the com- 
petitions. Some of my readers may never have at- 
tended a musical festival and may be unaware of 
their procedure, and those who are better informed 
must forgive me if I waste their time in explaining 
that after the various competitors in each event 
have done their singing or playing or whatever it is 
the judge goes up on the platform and before rea- 
ding out the marks he has awarded criticises gener- 
ally and individually what he has just heard. The 
two chief judges at Inverness were Sir Richard Terry 
and Dr. Moody, and I must confess that after lis- 
tening to them I was amazed at my own presumption 
in criticising week after week gramophone records as 
Ido, and I kept thinking what a pity it was that so 
much admirable criticism never somehow got into 
print. I suppose it is that, when a man has trained 
his mind to express itself more rapidly and more 
lucidly with the spoken word than with the pen, he 
finds the pen a serious drag upon him. Still, most 
of the musical criticism I read lacks entirely the 
flavour of the musical criticism I hear. Those 
who listened to Sir Richard Terry and Dr. Moody at 
Inverness could have gone away at the end of the 
festival well equipped to judge any singing they were 
likely to hear, and not merely to judge singing, but 
by what they had learnt in doing that equipped to 
criticise any art. The more I ponder over it, the 
more inclined I am to say that most of the best criti- 
cism is oral. 

I remember the extraordinary lucidity and charm 
with which Mr. Desmond MacCarthy delivers his 
judgments on current literature, and charmingly 
though he writes I never get quite so much pleasure 
from an article of his as I get from those B.B.C. 
talks over the microphone. I am aware that what 
he is saying is being read, but the knowledge that he 
is going to read it aloud seems to heighten his power 
of exposition. It is true that some of the B.B.C. 
critics are apt to let their voices run away with them, 
and that inspired by their own melodious accents 
they begin to use words for the sake of using them. 


But on the whole the standard of best oral criticism 
over the microphone is becoming higher and higher. 

My young friend Basil Maine was evidently rather 
offended with me for chaffing him about his voice 
the other day and inclined to turn the mark of 
the light flick I gave him in passing into a scar, if 
I might judge by some remarks he makes in the 
Music Trades Review about my methods of criticism. 
He will really have to get over minding a little chaff 
or he will never make a good music critic. It is of 
course a truism that those who tease others do not 
like being teased themselves, and there is no doubt 
that a critic is much less able to put up with being 
criticised than a poor devil of an author or a com- 
poser. I never pay too much attention to other 
people’s feelings when I am criticising, because I 
know that other people can always have a whack at 
me when it is their turn to criticise. But the critic 
who is only a critic is apt to grow into that school- 
master’s state of finding it impossible to be contra- 
dicted. I am not trying to read Mr. Basil Maine a 
lecture, but if he is going to adopt such a pontifical 
manner he must not mind if I sometimes pull the 
strings of his mitre. I remember once when I was 
a small boy serving at some great episcopal function 
in church. I made a bet with my fellow acolyte 
that I would hand the Bishop his mitre at the cru- 
cial moment with the strings the wrong way round, 
and I can still see the picture of his Right Reverence, 
whose name we will not divulge, trying to get the 
strings out of his eyes in order to read what he had to 
read in the Prayer Book. And Mr. Basil Maine must 
not expect from me at forty-seven the veneration I 
had failed at fourteen to accord to a real bishop. In- 
deed I have been getting into trouble all round lately 
with people who have lost their sense of fun. I wrote 
a light-hearted article in that capital Week-end Re- 
view about the gentlemanliness of the B.B.C. which 
roused the editor of The Listener, or at any rate the 
editorial columns, into a hollow-voiced admonition 
of one of Cromwell’s crop-eared Roundheads. The 
Listener must try to find the world a little more 
amusing than it does, for if it could manage an edi- 
torial smile it would be able to avoid such para- 
graphs as the following : 
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“It is safe to say, however (if anything is sale 
about so well worn a subject), that no matter how 
the announcers announced, there would be a large 
body of objectors to them. It is a common delusion 
that we and our kind are the only people who speak 
with no accent, and that the rest of the world speaks 
with an accent that is either affected or objectionable. 
The truth is, of course, that everyone speaks with an 
accent—it is impossible to emit a sound from 
the lips without its bearing an accent. Pure English 
bearing no mark of locality simply does not exist. 
You have only to choose your brand. What other 
do the present objectors suggest ?”’ 

If this contention be true, the whole case for stan- 
dard English has been given away. No sensible 
person wants to criticise announcers’ voices, but any 
sensible person knows perfectly well that they have 
been chosen to perform a certain duty on lines laid 
down for them. The danger I suspect is not in 
their imperfection, but in their perfection. The 
voices of announcers, in spite of what The Listener 
says, do represent the standard of enunciation and 
pronunciation which is accepted in England as that 
of cultivated people, and it is nonsense to suppose 
that it will not in time represent an ideal toward 
which everybody anxious to be considered ‘‘superior’’ 
will aspire. That I hold to be a bad development. 
Any Glasgow man will tell you what he thinks of 
the Kelvinside accent and of what strikes him as 
its pretentiousness, and we all know that slight 
exaggeration of cultivated speech which is called the 
Oxford accent and which has maddened thousands 
by its apparent affectation. We all know too the 
Way superior women in shops are supposed to say 
‘*modom”’ instead of ‘‘madam’’. And who would not 
prefer ‘‘naice’’ rather than “‘nace’’ for ‘‘nice’’ ? I have 
often wondered why the English who are so frigh- 
tened at pronouncing their own ‘‘i’”’ properly did not 
long ago decide to follow the rest of the world and 
pronounce it ‘‘ee’’. They would find it much easier. 
The spread of so-called education has already practi- 
cally destroyed dialect, and it is clear that within a 
comparatively short time everybody will talk alike. 
The trend of the age is toward this dismal uniformity, 
and I regret that southern speech is likely to be 
accepted as the standard. If that speech could stay 
where it is at the present it might not be so bad, but 
inevitably it will degenerate, and the speech of the 
cultivated young people of to-day is already twice as 
tiresome as was that of the young people twenty years 
ago. One of the dangers of this monotony of accent 
is that in order to create an effect in conversation epi- 
thets become more and more violent, and augmen- 
tive adverbs more and more common. Somebody 
wants to tell a woman that she is wearing a pretty 
hat and has to tell her nowadays that her hat is too 
marvellous. This exaggeration of word is due to an 
instinct made necessary by the colourlessness of the 
contemporary accent. If this tendency stopped short 
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with conversation it would not so much matter, but 
with the help of popular journalism it is spreading 
into the written word, and it can only be a matte 
of time when English is entirely supplanted as , 
literary medium by America. There is of cours 
no objection to a live American language supplanting 
a dead English, provided that those optimists who 
hope to see English made the universal language o 
communication face the fact that by the time Eng. 
lish is a universal language it will no longer be Eng. 
lish. The value of a universal language seems t 
me much exaggerated, because unless a language 
like Latin be used it will only be a medium for the 
superficialities of life. That is my objection to Es 
peranto. There are no vitamins in Esperanto, 
It can only be the expression of tinned thought, 
and tinned thought is not worth expressing. 
If a body of enthusiastic Esperantists will agree t 
remove themselves to an island cut off entirely fron 
the world and build up there an Esperanto cultur 
with their children and grandchildren and great 
grandchildren it is possible that about a century 
hence an Esperanto literature might show signs ¢ 
emerging, but by that time the Esperanto their de 
cendents wrote and spoke would be a different la 
guage from the synthetic language used by a Span 
ard to ask for hot water in a Crimean hotel. Inter 
national Languages has just been reproving me 

a recent outburst of mine against Esperanto 
says: 

**It is obvious that from the fastness of his rom: 
tic temperament and address no help is to be look 
for by those who are on and of the earth, and sx 
concerned with the affairs of men in a rapidly shrir¥ i 
king world.”’ 

If by this it is meant that I refuse to help in t 
glorification of the herd mind, then I welcome t 
rebuke. I shall certainly not help in any way to prq 
mote a universal language until I am convinced tha 
the majority of human beings have anything wor 
saying in any language. The fumes of this age ¢ 
spontaneous combustion have gone to our head 
We think that because half a dozen human being 
can be deposited more rapidly at the other end of thi 
earth their minds have kept pace with the speed ¢ 
their bodies. Odysseus took ten years to reac 
home from Troy, and the Odyssey is the result ¢ 
it. Somebody travels at 250 miles an hour along 
beach, and a column in the daily press is the res 
of it. If mere rapidity and restlessness mean anj 
thing, then the household fly would stand (if 
could ever stand still for a moment) on the top 
creation. One of my objections to Esperanto is th 
ease with which it can be learnt. If ancient Gree 
or Latin were proposed as universal languagt 
I should welcome them, because I should know ths 
the man and woman who took the trouble to mast¢ 


gence. We have no such guarantee from those w 
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® instrument like the player-piano. 
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are able to express themselves in Esperanto. How- 
ever, what does it all matter? I am one of a fast 
shrinking minority, and since the old men and old 
women of fifty years hence will only have golf and 
tennis and football to talk about, they may as well 
talk about them in Esperanto as in any other lan- 
guage. 

I do not believe in the ascent of man. I believe it 
is just as probable that the anthropoid ape is a piece 
of degenerate humanity as that modern man is an 
improvement upon an anthropoid ape. I do not 
believe that man will necessarily ever master the 
Frankenstein machines he has invented. I believe 
it is more than probable that he will end by turning 
into a machine himself. The B.B.C. affords a per- 
fect example of the set of the tide. Everything 
there has been sacrificed to outward smoothness. I 
recognise and, for what it is, I profoundly admire 


y the organization which has made the B.B.C. by far 
.) the most effective broadcasting service in the world, 


but I am beginning to dread its effect on mankind. 
Yet this is not really a fair thing to say, because 
unless mankind were in a state to be the slave rather 
than the master of whatever it now produces there 
would be no need to fear the effect of broadcasting. 
It is certainly true that whenever the B.B.C, has 


tied to take its listeners outside the safe track of com- 
‘menplace life there have been more protests than 


praises, 

«+ Filled with such gloomy thoughts about the stan- 
Jardization of life and the desire of most men to be 
staves I turn with some relief to an individualistic 
I do not know why 
the player-piano has suddenly become so prominent 
a topic recently. It may be due to some mysterious 
commercial operations of which I am ignorant, or it 
may be due to the revolt of the musical individual 


§§ against too much music being imposed on him from 


without. The technical improvements in wireless 
sets and gramophones have deprived both of their 
more adventurous pleasures. I cannot do better at 
this point than quote the following extract from a 


® letter received from one of our first readers : 


‘*‘Just about a year ago you asked those of us who 
read The Gramophone to answer a number of ques- 
tions in connection with our gramophone history, if 
so I may put it, and to offer any suggestions we had 
to make. 

I remember that I expressed a hope that perhaps 
you might be able once again to issue the Player 
Piano Supplement. 

In the last number of that supplement published 
in March, 1925 you wrote in the last paragraph on the 
first page whereon you announced the suspension that 
you bade all who read those lines not a final ‘Good- 
bye’ but a friendly ‘Goodnight’ in the hope that the 
night would not be too long, and that we might all 
meet again at the breakfast table, and that the wea- 
ther would have changed in the meanwhile. 
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The night has been long—five years—but the Dawn 
has broken at last, for just recently a few enthusiasts 
have met fogether and formed ‘The Pianolists Club’ 
with Headquarters kindly placed at their disposal 
at the Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, by the cour- 
tesy of the Aeolian Company. : 

Mr. Ernest Newman is the President, and among 
the members of Committee are Mr. Clark, Mr. Rush- 
ton, Mr. R. Reynolds, and Mr. Willoughby Walm- 
isley.”’ 

I remember when we started the Player-Piano Sup- 
plement in THE GRAMOPHONE that Mr. Ricketts of 
Messrs. Chappell warned the London Editor and my- 
self that we were three or four years too soon in 
starting such a supplement. We persevered, how- 
ever, and I must say that we had all the help the 
player piano trade could give us. But we soon did 
find that we were premature, and that for the time 
being the player-piano was under a cloud. We could 
not get together a sufficient number of readers to jus- 
tify us in continuing the supplement, and until this 
year I have not felt that a revival of the supplement 
would be worth while. There is no doubt, however, 
that the player-piano is now coming into its own 
again, and the very fact that Mr. Ernest Newman 
has once more identified himself actively with it is 
proof of this. Mr. Newman, before the war, edited 
a brilliant little paper entirely devoted to the player- 
piano, and a month or two ago he most kindly sug- 
gested in the Sunday Times that THe GRAMOPHONE 
should devote itself once more to the problem of 
doing something for readers who are interested 
in the player-piano. We are anxious to do anything 
we possibly can, and the question of reviving the 
player-piano supplement next autumn is occupying 
our attention. 

By the kindness of Mrs. Imhof, who never fails 
when imagination has to be combined with ecmmon 
sense and practical energy, I have had placed at my 
disposal for my wanderings through the Hebrides a 
Metropolis portable wireless set. This little instru- 
ment, (and it really is a little instrument, for it only 
weighs twenty two and a half pounds), is to have as 
hard a test as any to which a portable wireless set 
could be exposed. If it succeeds in getting through 
it will have performed a wonderful feat, and if it fails 
it will only have failed because it has been asked to 
do more than may reasonalJy be asked of any por- 
table wireless set. It started its test in Inverness, 
and Inverness is notoriously as bad a piace for wire- 
less reception as anywhere in Scotland or England. 
Why that should be, nobody seems to have managed 
to discover. I had not much leisure there for listen- 
ing; but I was able to get into touch with Daventry 
quite easily, and that was good enough as a start. 
After that it travelled down to Glasgow by train and 
was driven in a car from Glasgow to Oban by way 
of Glencoe, and the road through Glencoe is at pre- 
sent nearly as bumpy as if one were driving over the 
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mountains on either side. In spite of that the Metro- 
polis was still functioning at Oban. I am writing 
these words from Iona, and the Metropolis is now 
being bumped some fifty miles across the island of 
Mull after having travelled by steamer from Oban 
to Salen. It will have to cross Iona ferry to-night, 
and its further adventures must wait for another 
month before they are told. Incidentally I may say 
that reception on Iona is very good. I found there 
a Burndept set of which the owner spoke with the 
highest praise, and a remarkable home-made three- 
valve set which had negotiated Daventry Junior suc- 
cessfully in the days when Daventry Junior was the 
naughty boy of radio. 

The Columbia History of Music looks like being 
a complete triumph if we may judge by the first 
volume. Quite apart from their 
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fresh development of art in the past and experience 
in a year the growth of a century. The other road 
leads us on by a process of increasing discontent with 
the obvious. But I have left this question of 
musical taste too near the end of the editorial to be 
able to discuss it as I should like, but next month I 
shall return to the matter, with special reference to 
a letter in the April number headed ‘The Snag’. 

The N.G.S. has distinguished itself by giving a 
first performance in England of Paul Juon’s Chamber 
Symphony, Opus 27. This is scored for eight solo 
instruments, and the Society has had the advantage 
of the services of some of the best players in the 
country. It is really a charming little work, and, 
though modern, not so modern as to make it impos- 
sible for simple creatures like myself to follow it. The 
N.G.S. is staggering along and 





historical interest the first eight 
records should be on the shelves 
of every gramophone enthusiast 
who cares for beauty. What 
a tribute they are to the life 


These Records will be broadcast by 
the B.B.C. on Wednesday Morning, 
_ June 4th. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


just managing to pay its way, 
but we cannot do the work we 
should like to do until the 
public sends up the circulation 
of our records. We realise what 





work of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch ! 
I noticed in the Musical Times 
recently a letter attacking Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s work, in the course 
of which my name was used 
in support of the writer’s theory 
because I had said somewhere 
that I enjoyed less nowadays 
musical works, the interest of 
which was merely archaic. 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27 
By PAUL JUON 


RECORD Nos. 144-6, 12-in. 
AND 


Trio in C Minor, Op. ror 
' By JOHANNES BRAHMS 
PLAYED BY THE PIRANI TRIO 

RECORD Nos. 147-9, 12-in. 


claims upon the purse are made 
nowadays by the wealth of 
music which appears’ every 
month, and we do not reproach 
our readers. What we cannot 
understand, however, is why so 
few musical societies and insti- 
tutions find it worth their while 
to subscribe to the publications 
of the National Gramophonic 


But what I meant was that, Write for descriptive leaflet and terms of membership to Society. When one thinks of 
whereas when an undergraduate 72° a . the mass of music in manuscript 

; am i ‘ 
I had only been able to enjoy National Gr ophon . Society which has never been played in 





the music performed by Mr. 


10a, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 





public and will certainly never 





Dolmetsch and his family, now 
my tastes have widened I was able to enjoy much 
more. The foundations of my musical taste were built 
up on early music and early instruments, and I am 
able to feel that, whatever my taste may be nowadays, 
it was not reached by the short cuts which are the 
characteristics of this get-rich-quick age. The 
trouble with most of the young people of the moment 
is their lack of background.’ I do not believe that 
anybody can like the best poetry unless at some stage 
in his development he has been passionately devoted 
to poetry that is not so good. I am thankful that at 
the age of eleven I thought>Longfellow’s Psalm of 
Life the greatest poem in the world. I feel much 
more secure about my present taste in consequence. 
Of course, I am not comparing the music to which 
Mr. Dolmetsch has devoted himself to Longfellow’s 
poetry. There are always two avenues to good taste. 
One is by following it along the great and ever widen- 
ing road which marks the progress of history. On 
that road we shall learn and appreciate in turn every 


be printed, it 1s depressing to 
realise the smallness of the response we are likely to 
get to a first performance of even so genuinely inter- 
esting a work as Paul Juon’s Chamber Symphony. 
THe GRAMOPHONE celebrates its eighth birthday 
with this number, and I hope that the next seven 
years will find us as strong as we are at present. It 
will if we can manage to think in terms of growth. 
I am afraid that many of my readers will be saying 
that like an Athenian I am always looking out for 
novelty. Well, I have a great dread of settling down, 
because settling down so often means subsiding alto- 
gether. I do hope, though, that we shall soon have 
some new excitements in the gramophone world. It 
is about time some exciting invention came along. 
I often sigh for the days of the Lifebelt and for those 
fierce arguments between fibre and steel. There is 
a lack of youth in our correspondence columns. I 
wish some of our readers would fling down their 
gauntlets again with a good rousing clatter. Our 
manners are getting too suave and Savoyard. 
Compton MAcKENZIE. 
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1340) Parts 1 and 2 


BLACK DYKE MILLS BAND | HARRY JACOBSON (The Crooning Pianist) 
Conductor: Mr. A. O. Pearce (with Orchestral Accompaniment) 
The Marionettes (Basil Windsor) 
1328 - Cornet Duet 
Paddy’s Patrol (Sidney Dacre) 
Medley of Irish Airs 


| 
1338 J Body and Soul 
| 13384 prisoner of Love Blues Ballads 








FLORRIE FORDE | 

with Harry Hudson and His Melody Men } 

Down at the Old Bull and Bush Chorus | 

1330 Singin’ in the Bath-Tub (from Sound 

{Hes Anybody Here Seen Kelly ? Songs | | Film “ Show of Shows ”) 

| 1331 - — Irish Eyes (Theme Song from 
BAND OF H.M. SCOTS GUARDS Film ‘‘ Smiling Irish Eyes ”*) 

Capt. F. W. Wood { Fox-Trots, Vocal Chorus 


ALFREDO AND HIS BAND 











Conductor : 
1332 (aos Switch. Parts 1 and 2 
naan hema RADIO MELODY BOYS 
SAM BROWNE | Vocal Chorus: SAM BROWNE 
(with Orchestral Accompaniment) } 
1334J Dreamy Carolina Waltz Song | 4335 [When my Dreams Come True 
Lonely Troubadour Fox-Trot Ballad ~ With a Song in my Heart Fox-Trots 





ADIO 


“In a class by thenselves.”’—Daily Telegraph 


Sold by Gramophone and Music|Dealers everywhere 
Keith Prowse, all branches, and 


EDISON BELL, LIMITED, 169, Regent Street, W.1 





(Howard Flynn) Southern Coloured Singers 
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COON-TOWN WEDDING G. H. ELLIOTT 


with 


LINDA HINDE (with Piano7 and 'Cello 
Accompaniment) 


1337 Sincerity (Emilie Clarke) 
Sympathy (Hay, Marshall) Songs 


THE SCALA TRIO 


Elegie (Massenet) 
1339 Aprés un Réve (G. Faure) 





HARRY HUDSON’S MELODY MEN 


( Happy Days are ere again 
Fox-Trot, Vocal Quartet 
1329 | Lucky Me, Lovable You 
{ Slow Fox-Trot, Vocal Quartet 
(Both from Film ‘‘ Chasing Rainbows ’’) 


O, YA YA! _ Fox-Trot) 
1336 - ! The Man from the § socal Chorus 
( South Hot Fox-Trot ) °#™ rowne 





CHROMIC NEEDLES 


MAKE EVERY 
PASSAGE SMOOTH 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 


By HERMAN KLEIN 
Opera: Its Advocates and its Enemies 


NCE more are we in the very midst of the 
() opera season, and apparently no nearer to the 

fulfilment of all our wonderful ideas and 
schemes regarding operatic enterprise on a national 
scale than we were a year ago. Again I say, plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose. Miracles of reform 
and development are projected; nothing is actually 
accomplished. The one definite conclusion that can 
bé arrived at without fear of its being delusive is the 
fact that where opera is concerned London and the 
provinces are at loggerheads. They are not of the 
same opinion upon any single feature of the question. 
Yes ; they like opera well enough when it comes their 
way. But if you ask them what they want done 
about it, they will no more agree than any two music- 
lovers of one’s acquaintance will agree as to the pre- 
cise method that the B.B.C. ought to adopt in the 
matter of programmes and performers and regional 
organisation. 

Now tastes differ more concerning music—as well 
the gramophone companies know—than anything else 
in the world except, perhaps, matters relating to the 
cuisine and, I might add, the heart. It is useless, 
jtherefore, to talk of providing entertainment for one 
itype of cultured class in the hope of therewith 
pleasing all. It simply can’t be done. There are as 
many varieties and degrees of appreciation for opera 
as there are for the drama, the music hall, and the 
cinema. In this country we are not brought up on 
opera as are our neighbours on the Continent, and 
maybe we are not yet quite ready for the kind of 
League opera house where a stock company can 
regale us every night of the week with a miscel- 
laneous repertory ranging from the classical of 
Monteverde and Gluck down to the modern of 
Debussy, Krenek, and Milhaud. There is a time and 
a place for everything, and for none more than in 
operatic affairs. 

Some people would argue that because Covent 
Garden is sold out night after night for these annual 
“star ’? shows that the Syndicate offers every May, 
June and part of July, the same amount of patronage 
could be safely counted on for as many weeks in the 
autumn, winter, or early spring; that is, supposing 
it were possible to collect the same artists and per- 
sonnel at any other period or periods of the year. 
Yet let me assure all who are of that belief that 
nothing could be further from the truth. This won- 
derfully prosperous summer season is a delicate yet 

















sturdy operatic plant of many years’ growth and 
standing; in reality, however, it is an exotic that, in 
spite of its having been so long acclimatised, will not 
bloom at any other time of year save the present. 
Sir Augustus Harris and the Grand Syndicate tried 
opera at Covent Garden in the autumn for a good 
many years, but from a commercial point of view 
they never found it really worth while, and from the 
artistic they never reaped the smallest measure of 
gratitude. 

That experience at least the Syndicate actually in 
control to-day does owe to the past. Together with 
the Covent Garden prestige (kept alive by the 
London press), it has inherited the statistics and the 
business records which show clearly what has to be 
avoided as well as what has to be done if the neces- 
sary interest on capital is to be earned. Hence its 
accurate choice of the right moment, the right 
material, and the right programme. It makes no 
mistakes. It knows exactly what London wants; 
hence the nightly crowds in the auditorium and the 
solid phalanx of cigarette smokers between the acts 
in the foyers and the corridors. Nothing like it was 
ever seen (or inhaled) within those stately walls 
before. But the same Syndicate is far too clever 
and wide-awake to take this same programme into 
the provinces when it goes there. When it gives its 
short season at Covent Garden in September and 
October it will show us precisely the class of operatic 
entertainment that it thinks suitable for London out 
of the season and for provincial audiences at any 
time. It will not include the Ring or the lofty joys . 
of the German répertoire or the most precious and 
costly gems of the Italian. But it will be opera, and 
good opera at that; consequently well fitted to the 
requirements of the public for whom it is designed. 
I will add my sincere belief that, so far as it goes, no 
organisation working within these music-loving isles 
could do the job better. 

Having attended very few of the German perform- 
ances this year, I have been perusing the current 
criticisms in the daily and weekly papers with 
tolerable regularity, as well as with more than the 
usual amount of sympathy for those of my colleagues 
who find it hard to avoid repeating themselves. Not 
being so bold as Mr. Hubert Foss or so daring as 
Mr. Harvey Grace, I will not venture to mention 
various critics by name or complain of the manner 


in which they carry out their functions for their 
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respective journals. Indeed, such is not the object 
of my reference to them. But I do want to take 
this opportunity of saying that in my opinion there 
is too much deliberate endeavour nowadays on the 
part of certain highbrow writers to discredit opera 
and operatic art in the eyes of the rising generation. 
These clever people never tire of pointing out what 
they consider the weaknesses and fatuities of the 
lyric drama as an art form. They proclaim its incon- 
sistency and make-believe ; they love to dwell on the 
abstract merits of music qua music and drama qua 
drama, but they will not allow that you can make 
an zsthetic combination of the two. 

And pray why not? Does it never occur to these 
purists that the “‘ conventions ”’ peculiar to the stage 
and inseparable from it are not a whit less artificial 
and unlike real life when accompanied by speech only 
than when further illustrated through the medium of 
music and vocal utterance? If they object to opera, 
common sense demands that they should object 
just as much to plays—Shakespeare included. As 
it is, they affect to despise a type of work which 
they are obviously incapable of estimating at its 
true worth and in its true perspective. I was read- 
ing the other day in F. Bonavia’s new book on 
Verdi* how some of the early critics of Otello— 

praised the force and point of its dramatic style, 

but took exception to the lyrical parts, which 
seemed to hinder the development of the action. 
Commenting upon this the author goes on to say— 

Lyrical expression—it must be admitted—invari- 

ably retards action. Yet drama consists not merely 

of action, but of character as well, which lyrical 
expression may often present under a new aspect. 

Othello’s farewell to the “ pride, pomp, and 

circumstance of glorious war ’’—most frequently 

quoted as an unwarranted break of dramatic con- 
tinuity—has a definite purpose, to show how 

Othello’s mind is affected by Iago’s plotting, how 

all that Othello loves best in the past is shattered 

by the knowledge of Desdemona’s supposed 
treachery. It is lyrical poetry in the original, and 
could only be rendered by lyrical music. We 
understand the action all the better because 

Othello, having looked for a moment into his 

mind, gives expression to the gathering darkness. 
Wagner has, of course, done the same thing in a 
different way in hundreds of instances, but Mr. 
Bonavia very justly refuses to allow that Verdi owes 
anything vital to Wagner for the methods which he 
developed in Aida and Otello. Nor is there anything 
in Verdi’s interesting letters, which furnish the basic 
material for this study of his career and his operas, 
to warrant the belief that he ever had the least idea 
of imitating anybody. On the contrary, soon after 
he had completed and produced Aida he wrote to a 
friend— 





*< Verdi,” by F. Banevia, Oxford University Press, London 
Humphrey Milford. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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Melody and harmony are merely the means 
which the artist has at his hand. If one day a 
time comes when there will be no longer any ques. 
tion of melody and harmony, of Italian and German 
schools, of past and future and the rest, then the 
kingdom of art will begin. .. . You tell me that 

I owe my success to the blending of the ideals of 

two schools. I never gave a single thought to it. 
Precisely. The marvellous visionary powers 
possessed by these people who object to opera because 
they see in it things that they dislike also enable 
them to perceive intentions that neither librettist nor 
composer had in mind. They do not resent the 
intrusive yet explanatory comments of the Greek 
Chorus (which they tolerate, maybe, as a necessary 
evil), but they do object very noisily to the presence 
in an opera of a crowd of persons simultaneously 
giving utterance to a single thought in identical lan. 
guage. Well, Wagner himself took both sides hh 
this argument, though he showed us what he really 
thought about it in Die Meistersinger and Gétter. 
déimmerung, where he manifested in the most em- 
phatic and masterly manner his appreciation of what 
might be accomplished by a good operatic chorus. 

But Wagner is Wagner. The critics of opera will 
seldom level their shafts at him—except to confess 
that he sometimes bores them sadly. Then why go 
to hear him? Because, I suppose, he is fashionable 
and all the best people go to listen to him as inter- 
preted by the best artists. Besides, they feel some- 
how that they can put up with dragons, talking birds, 
and ladies who can swim and sing under water 
because the music is Wagner’s—and rather fine music 
at that. I am convinced that the personality of the 
composer has a lot to do with it. Even Mr. Bonavia 
** sees red ’? when he brings in Meyerbeer, which he 
does in his book for the sake of proving how much 
** more reasonably Verdi’s conspirators behave ”’ in 
Ernani than do Meyerbeer’s in Les Huguenots. In 
the latter, he thinks, *‘ the loud shouts and the cat- 
like tread of the conspirators are worthy of the stage- 
craft of Vincent Crummles.’’ And pray, I would ask, 
is there nothing of the ‘** tuppence-coloured ”’ about 
those nocturnal abductors in white silken hose who 
carry off poor Gilda, to the whispered refrain of 
Zitti, zitti, in the second act of Rigoletio? 

I am afraid it is true that opera—particularly o! 
the old-fashioned Rossini-Bellini-Donizetti type—is 
rather thickly sprinkled with the conventional absur- 
dities and fatuities that arouse the ire of the moderns. 
But ought they really to matter sufficiently to give 
opera a bad name? For my own part I find that, 
after more years of it than the majority have had, | 
am still capable of enjoying the flavour of my 
favourite morceaua, provided they are served up with 
the artistic elegance and finish that is their due. The 
only trouble is that the requisite maestria in the 
handling is not often there. 


Herman Kien. 
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MICROPHONE MATTERS 
By REX PALMER 


object of greatest interest and awe to visitors at 

Savoy Hill was the harmless-looking little box 
with its attendant wires hung from the ceiling or 
mounted on a pedestal in every studio. To most 
people the microphone represents the wonder and 
power of broadcasting, and as such it is certainly to 
be treated with respect. But it is rather as an 
instrument of general every-day use that its immense 
value in many directions is now apparent. 

Everyone who speaks on the telephone is in the 
same position as a wireless announcer. Although his 
instrument is not so efficient, its purpose is the same. 
It transforms his voice into an electric current—the 
sound waves become electric waves— 
and this current may reach its destina- 
tion either through wires, as in the 
homely telephone, or radiated through 
the ether for broadcasting purposes. In 
other words, the B.B.C. speaker is just 
making a wireless telephone call to the 
world in general. It is, of course, a far 
more sensitive instrument than the 
other, and to that extent needs more 
careful usage. In fact, its life would 
be extremely short if it were given the 
same rough handling as the ordinary 
telephone receives—especially after 
repeated wrong numbers ! 

One hears many people on the tele- 
phone from time to time whose only 
idea of speaking clearly is to shout at the 
top of their voices. They might well take a leaf 
out of the book of the announcer and realise that 
they are dealing with a human instrument, which 
responds more readily to gentle treatment. Instead 
of a shouting match, they can indulge in a pleasant 
chat by following the good advice printed on the 
metal disc in front of them. Speak close—and you 
tan speak naturally. 

It would be a mistake to suggest that one should 
apply B.B.C. manners in every respect. To employ 
on the telephone the tone of the wireless poetry 
reader would probably not suit the business of a debt 
collector, who, like the rest of us, must suit his style 
to his circumstances. And this is where the big dif- 
ference between broadcasting and every other form of 
speaking comes in. In place of an individual, there is 
the largest, most diverse and constantly changing 
audience in the world. 

It is the realisation of this immense audience that 
has a great deal to do with the obvious nervousness of 


I: was my experience for some years that the 
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so many radio speakers and is responsible for so 
many weaknesses in style. To the imaginative 
person, it seems essential to raise the voice above 
the normal if there is to be any hope of reaching the 
unseen and distant listeners. Of course, the exact 
reverse is the case. What you have to say has only 
to reach the microphone—it need not even fill the 
room. So speak clearly but quietly. 

There is only one other thing to remember, and 
that is this—talk intimately, treat the microphone 
as you would an old friend sitting close to you. 
Don’t think you are addressing a huge audience; in 
fact you are not, you are speaking to one person 
only. That person may be multiplied a million times 
if you like, but the principle is 
the same. Never mind who is 
listening, that is not your affair and 
never can be. Above all things, don’t 
let your thoughts dwell on the millions 
listening, it’s too formidable. 

With the development of the micro- 
phone for broadcasting has come its 
adoption in recent years for making 
gramophone records. In the old * tin- 
trumpet ”’ days the recording process 
was just that of the ordinary gramo- 
phone reversed : the artist sang into the 
horn, making the diaphragm of the 
sound-box vibrate, and the needle im- 
pressed these vibrations upon a suitable 
disc of soft wax. It must be 
noted that the power required (small though it 
was) to make the diaphragm and the needle do their 
work, had to be supplied entirely by the sound waves 
themselves. The system, therefore, had to be strong 
enough to transmit power to the needle and yet as 
sensitive as possible to respond to a fair range of 
sound. Experience was leading to a good compro- 
mise, but the revolution was already in sight. The 
microphone arrived, and with its keen and sympa- 
thetic ear heard infinitely more than any metal horn. 
Moreover, the electric current into which it trans- 
formed the sound could be amplified, hundreds of 
times if necessary, so that adequate power for record- 
ing purposes was available under any conditions. The 
microphone gave delicacy, the amplifier power, and 
so the old problem disappeared. 

From the artistic point of view also there are 
advantages in electric recording which might not be 
evident at first sight. It is vastly more comfortable 
and natural to perform in the centre of the studio 
than to be faced at a few inches distance with a 
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metal horn projecting from the wall. Orchestras, 
which before were crowded round the instrument in 
an attempt to get balance, can now work under 
normal conditions, if in fact their performance is not 
actually recorded in the concert hall itself. There 
is, too, the satisfaction of knowing that the micro- 
phone will deal faithfully with the variations of tone 
and expression which, under the old system, were so 
strictly limited. These factors have contributed to 
the wonderful results now being obtained. Although 
on any machine the improvement is striking, its full 
extent can only be realised by reproducing these 
records electrically. This brings out all the hidden 
beauties and gives, in many cases, the vital, living 
quality of the originai performance. 

The newest development in which the microphone 
takes a leading role is that of the Talking Film. 
Whether the recording is finally made on film or disc, 
the placing of the microphone is of first importance. 
As a general rule, it should be in such a position that 
it always comes between the players and the audience, 
that is to say, the camera. It must also be out of 
sight of the lens, but this is not as difficult as it 
sounds, for the eye of the camera really sees very 
little. Its angle of vision is so limited that if the 
microphone can be fairly near the camera, a wide 
choice of ‘* dead ground ” is available. On the other 
hand, it often happens that two or three cameras are 
working on the same scene from different positions 
which have all to be taken into account. In most 
cases, then, the microphone is suspended over the 
front of the set, above the line of sight. There are 
exceptions to this, as when the microphone is put at 
one side, but if there is much movement this is likely 
to be troublesome and to give a false and unreal 
sound perspective. 

In an American film recently shown, which it is 
fair to say was made in the early days of talkies in 
Hollywood, the microphone had evidently been hung 
over the centre of the set or stage. This may have 
seemed the right place to a director who was making 
the acquaintance of talkies for the first time, but 
any of his friends at the local radio station could 
have put him wise on microphone first principles. 
The effect on the screen was that when an actor had 
reason to move closer to the audience, his voice gently 
faded away into the distance, as he left the micro- 
phone further behind him. This could hardly happen 
under modern conditions where the instrument is 
placed by an expert after exhaustive tests. In addi- 
tion, the whole output of sound to be recorded is 
controlled by a ‘*‘ monitor man,’’ who listens in a 
sound-proof cabinet, through the glass sides of which 
he can, at the same time, watch the scene in progress. 
This is the key position and calls for an unusual com- 
bination of qualities, including technical knowledge, 
appreciation of musical and dramatic values, and a 
quick brain. His problems of light and shade in 
sound are as vital to the production as those of the 
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camera-man who deals in light and shade on the floor 
below. 

Talking films should offer one of the biggest oppor- 
tunities for British talent that has ever arisen. Apart 
from the language question, it is generally agreed 
that the quality of the English voice records far better 
than any other. The American method of speech is, 
generally speaking, inferior from the technical point 
of view, owing to its nasal quality. The increasing 
use of British players in Hollywood is proof that the 
Americans themselves have been among the first to 
realise this, and when it is remembered that their 
films are made first and foremost for exhibition in 
their own country, the fact is even more significant. 

On the artistic side there is room for diversity of 
opinion, but it is increasingly clear that for historical 
and dramatic films the English language is far more 
in keeping with the theme and therefore more accept- 
able to a critical audience. American, however, 
seems to be the appropriate language for the revue 
type of film which they have brought to such perfee- 
tion. With its lavish display and its atmosphere of easy 
money, this kind of entertainment has already estab- 
lished itself over here, thanks largely to the unlimited 
money that is spent on advertising and propaganda, 
In spite of natural prejudice, it is surprising how 
quickly the average person gets used to the vagaries 
of the language. . In fact, it is typical of general 
experience to be amused or irritated by the American 
tongue during the first few minutes, to forget all 
about it for the rest of the picture, and only to 
realise afterwards how completely one has accepted 
the accents of Broadway along with its sky-scrapers 
and traffic cops. How long: these spectacular films 
will continue to appeal it is difficult to say, but much 
will depend on the alternatives available in the way 
of British films—and that is another story. 
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LIADOFF 


Eight Russian Fairy Tales 
London Symphony Orchestra under Albert 
Coates. H.M.V. (Foreign). Complete on 2 
12-in. records. £0. 13. 0. 


* PROKOFIEFF 
Classic Symphony 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky. 
Victor. Complete on 2 12-in. records. £1. 1. 6. 


RACHMANINOFF 
Symphony No. 2 in E minor 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra under Sokoloff. 
American Brunswick. Complete on 6 12-in. 


records. £2. 11.0. 
RAVEL 
“ Daphnis and Chloe” Suite No. 2 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky. 
Victor. Complete on 2 12-in. records. £1. 1. 6. 


RAVEL 


Menuet Antique 
Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, under Albert 


Wolff. One 12-in. record. £0. 6. 6. 


SCHUMANN 
Overture “Manfred” Op. 115 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Prof. 
Schillings. German Parlophone. Complete on 
2 12-in. records. £0. 13. 0. 
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BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat (“ Eroica”’) 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Hans 
Pfitzner. Polydor. Complete on 6 12-in. 
records. £1.19. 0. 


* STRAWINSKY 


“ Sacre du Printemps” 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under Dr. 


Leopold Stokowski. Victor. Complete on 4 
12-in. records. £ 2.3.0. 
DEBUSSY 
La Mer 


Symphony Orchestra under Piero Coppola. 
H.M.V. (Foreign). Complete on 3 12-in. 
records. £1.4.9. 


MOUSSORGSKY 
“ Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve”’ 
Paris Philharmonic Orchestra under G. Cloez 
Odéon. Complete on 2 ro-in. records. £0. 11.6. 


FAURE 
String Quartet, Op. 121 


Krettly Quartet. Columbia. Complete on 3 
12-in. records. £0. 19. 6 
IBERT 
Escales 


Straram Orchestra under Walther Straram. Col- 
umbia. Complete on 2 12-in. records. £0.13.0. 


% Available Shortly 


MAIL ORDERS.—Great attention is given to every order going through the post. Customers can be assured of receiving new records. 
Our} Monthly Foreign Record List is now issued in a new form, containing a supplementary list of all foreign records issued to date 


ur name is not alread 


on our Mailing List, write now for this new list and all future issues. 


If yo 
,We hold_full stocks of Columbia, Decca, ik M.V. and Parlophone Records, and full range of instruments by the finest makers. 
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New “His Master’s Voice’ 
Reeords from the Mid-May and Ist June Lists 





VOCAL 
JOHN McCORMACK 


Sings the “ Hits ” from his first Talking Picture 
“Song o’ my Heart” 
A pair of blue eyes —I feel you near me 





DAI1113, 6/- 
A fairy story by the fire DAI111, 6/- 
I hear you calling me DA958, 6/- 
Just for to-day DAQ29, 6/- 
Then you'll remember me DA307, 6/- 











“ Otello,” Act 1 — Love Duet (Verdi), Sheridan 
and Zanelli, with members of La Scala Orchestra, Milan 
DB1395, 8/6 

So | left — A chip of the old block. Peter Dawson 
B3378, 3/- 

Land of Hope and Glory — Onward, Christian 
Soldiers. Essie Ackland and Mixed Choir with Band 
of H.M. Coldstream Guards and Organ C1848, 4/6 
A Little Love, A Little Kiss — The Clatter of the 
Clogs. Gracie Fields B3415, 3/- 
Kentucky Babe— Waiting at the end of the road 
(Film “ Hallelujah”). The Revellers B3416, 3/- 


PAUL ROBESON 


I stood on de Ribber—Peter, go ring dem 
Bells—Go down Moses B3381, 3/- 














Donald the Dub — And then he took up Golf. 
Frank Crumit B3419, 3/- 
When I'm at you — The White Dove 
(Both from the Film *‘ The Rogue Song”). Lawrence 
Tibbett DA1102, 6/- 
The Death of Nelson — Tom Bowling. Walter 
Widdop D1833, 6/6 
“The Hums of Pooh” —Christopher Robin is going 
George Baker B3386-8, 3/- each 
Benediction of the Poignards (Meyerbecr) — “ The 
Huguenots” (In German). Chorus and Orchestra of the 


State Opera House, Berlin. (Conducted by Dr. Leo Blech. 
Soloist, Anton Baumann) C1861, 4/6 
Building a Chicken-house. Will 
Evans B3317, 3/- 


Hallelujah (“‘ The Mount of Olives”) 
(Beethoven) — St. Patrick’s Prayer 
(Burke). The Choir of Temple Church, 
London (Organist and Director of the Choir, 
G. Thalben Ball) C1878, 4/6 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. § Vocal 


Gems by Light Opera Company 
C1890, 4/6 


VOCAL (continued) 


Arm, arm ye brave (* Judas Maccabaeus”) (Hande/) 
— O God, have mercy (* St. Paul”) (Mendelssohn) 
Keith Falkner C1875, 4/6 


“Robin Hood” — Vocal Gems. Light Opera 
Company C1859, 4/6 
The Dairy — At the Bullfight. Amos and Andy 

B3376, 3/- 


Cryin’ for the Carolines (Film ‘‘ Spring is Here’) 
—With you (Film “ Puttin’ on the Ritz”). Johnny 
Marvin B3417, 3/- 
Gee |! it must be love—I’m on my way to Heaven 
(From English Version of ** Folies Bergére” Revue, 
** De La Folie Pure”). Patrick Waddington B3422, 3/- 
One alone (‘The Desert Song”) — When you're 
away (“ The Only Girl”). Richard Crooks 


DA1040, 6/- 
The Star — How dear to me the hour. Wilfred 
Temple B3353, 3/- 


Oh lover true— Ashes of Dreams (Both from the 
Film “‘ Just for a Song”). Lilian Davies B3426, 3/- 
West Wind — The one girl (Both from the Film 
** Song of the West”). John Boles B3424, 3/- 
Happy days are here again (Film ‘‘ Chasing Rain- 
bows ”)—The one I love can’t be bothered with 
me. Harry Shalson B3427, 3/ 


INSTRUMENTAL 


“C. B. Cochran’s 1930 Revue” Selection. 
Raie Da Costa B3418, 3/- 
A New “His Master’s Voice”’ Artist. 














Der Boedeler (Swiss Charleston) — Der Aelpler 
(The Alpine Herdsman). Alfred Moser OMsea ar 











Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
by Handel (Brahms) D1828-30, 6/6 each 


played by 


MOISEIVITCH 


Whistling Rufus—A Swanee Sing Song. Emile 
Grimshaw’s Banjo Quartet B3377, 3/- 


Quartet No. 2 in D Minor (Mozart) 
Flonzaley Quartet DB1357-8, 8/6 each 











Ariette — To the Spring — Feuille 
d’Album—Papillons (Grieg). Arthur 
de Greef D1825, 6/6 


Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
(Bach). Dr. E. Bullock. (On the Organ 
of Westminster Abbey) ‘ (C1876, 4/6 
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INSTRUMENTAL (continued) 


Lucky me, lovable you (Film ‘Chasing Rain- 
bows”) Silvery Moon Sandy Macpherson B3420, 3/- 
lf 'm dreaming — Look for the Silver Lining 
(Both from the Film “ Sally ”). B3421, 3/- 
Dream Lover (Film ‘“ The Love Parade ”)—-Just as 
we used to do (‘‘C. B. Cochran’s 1930 Revue”). 
Edward O’ Henry (Cinema Organ) B3428,: 3/- 
Moonlight Dance—Marigold. Ena Baga (Cinema 
Organ) B3385, 3/- 
Valse In C Sharp Minor, No. 7 (Chopin) — 
Caucasian Melody — Lesghinca. Dino Jonesco 
(Cymba!on) B3346, 3/- 


ORCHESTRAL 

“The Valkyrie,” Magic Fire Music. London Syr- 
phony Orchestra. (Conducted by Albert Coates) D1797, 6/6 
“Alcina” Suite (Handel). Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York E548-9, 4/6 each 


“Flying Dutchman” Overture. Symphony Orchestra 


C1870, 4/6 
Ginger Snaps—Danse Bagatelle. = International 
Novelty Orchestra B3375, 3/- 
“Mikado” Selection. B3334, 3/- 


Japanese Lantern Dance — Chinese Street 
Serenade. Marek Weber and His Orchestra B3407, 3/- 


The Faithful Hussar—The Love Festival of Buddha. 
Ferdy Kauffman and His Orchestra B3365, 3/- 
Selection of Boosey Ballads. Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra C1886, 4/6 
Bacchanale (*‘ Samson and Delilah”) Act 3. (Saint- 
Saéns) —- Rakoczy March (‘‘ Damnation of Faust”) 
(Berlioz). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (Conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski) D1807, 6 
Rosamunde — Overture, Parts 1 & 2 (Schubert). 
Symphony Orch. (Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent) C 1873, 4/6 
Rosamunde—Overture, Part 3 — Hungarian 
Dance, No. 2 (Brahms). Royal Opera House Or- 
chestra, Covent Garden (Conducted by Dr, oy Tit 
16 


My love to you — If you but knew. Reginald 
King and His Orchestra B3408, 3/- 
“Samson and Delilah ”"—Selection (Saint-Saéns)— 
“ Louise "—Selection (Charpentier). De Groot and 
His Orchestra - C1879, 4/6 
Tommies’ War Time Memories — Songs of the 
Officers’ Mess. Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 


- C1888, 4/6 

“Faust” Selection. The Band of H.M Coldstream 
Guards C1877, 4/6 
Nautical Moments. London Palladium Orchestra 
C1854, 4/6 


“ No, No, Nanette” Selection—“Show of Shows” 
Selection. New Mayfair Orchestra with Edward 
O'Henry (Cinema Organ) C1887, 4/6 
“ Happy Days,” Selection—~ Puttin’ on the Ritz” 
Selection. New Mayfair Orchestra C1893, 4/6 








DANCE 


A bundle of.old love letters (Film ‘‘ What price 
Melody”). The High Hatters and 

Should’ 1! (Film ‘“‘ What Price Melody”) Victor 
Arden—Phil Ohman and Their Orchestra B5791, 3/- 


Keepin’ myself for you (Film “Hit the Deck’’). 
The High Hatters and 
There’s danger in your eyes, Cherie ( Film 
*“ Puttin’ on the-Ritz”). Waring's Pennsylvanians 
B5820, 3/- 
Crazy Feet (Film ‘‘Happy Days”)—You've got 
to be modernistic (Film ‘“‘The Golden Calf”) 
B5819, 3/- 
Airman, Airman—Figaro (Vocal Refrains by Leonard 
Henry). New Mayfair Dance Orchestra B5821, 3/- 


E'eanor — High Society Blues (“Both from the 


Film ** High Society Blues.” New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra B5826, 3/- 


Harmony Heaven (Film “Harmony Heaven ”)— 
We'll build a little world of our own (Film 
‘“*Happy Days’). New Mayfair Dance Orch. B5827, 3/- 
Blue is the night (Film “Their Own Desire”)— 


The Empire Party Song (Vocal Refrain by Leslie 
Sarony) B5825, 3/- 


Just like in a story book — I’m in the market 
tor you (Both from the Film ‘‘ High Society Blues”) 


Ambrose and His Orchestra at the May Fair Hotel, 
London B5824, 3. 


Until love comes along (Film ‘‘L ove comes along”) 
—When I’m Icoking at you (Film “The Rogue 
Song’). Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra B5815, 3/- 
Kiss me, my sweetheart—That’s why I’m jealous of 
you. Johnny Johnson and His Orchestra B5816, 3/- 


Wrapped in a red, red rose—Put a little salt on 
the Bluebird’s tail (Film ‘Blaze o’ Glory”). 
Wayne King and His Orchestra B5818, 3/- 


I haven’t an Auto, | haven't a Castle“ Merry 
Widow” Medley. Marek Weber and His Orchestra 


B5817, 3/- 
Fairy on the Clock—Don’t cry, Baby Marek : 
Weber and His Orchestra B5828, 3/- 


I love you, believe me | love you (Film “ The ’ 


Vagabond Lover”) — Singing a Vagabond Song 
(Film ‘Puttin’ on the Ritz”). Rudy ‘on and 
His Connecticut Yankees 5829, 3/- 


The One Giri (Film ‘Song of the ‘aaail Nat 
Shilkret and His Orch. and Can’t you understand 
(Film ** Wolves”). The High Hatters B5823, 3/- 


Why do you suppose—My man Is on the make 
(Both from ‘*Heads Up”) Nat Shilkret and His 
Orchestra B5822, 3/- 


His Master's Voice” 


Greatest Artists — Finest Recording 


The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, W. 1. 
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More praise 
for the new 
CELEBRITY Series 


Mr. COMPTON MACKENZIE 


The famous gramophone critic, says:— 











“I do really think it’s a fine achievement 
to be able to produce a set of 2/- records, 
of which a hardened creature like myself 
can mention nearly every one with a 
word of genuine appreciation.” 


Quotation from Compton MacKenzie’s Gramophone 


Review in the “ Sunday Pictorial ” May 11th, 1930. 
Everybody is praising the new Celebrity Series. Every- 


body is realising what wonderful value these records 
are. Artists, selections, tone and quality are all up to the 
highest standard. The instant popularity of Celebrity 


Records proves it. 
10 , double-sided 
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TENDENCIES IN RADIO DRAMA 


By VAL GIELGUD 
B.B.C. Director of Productions 


GRAMOPHONE to his criticisms of and recent 

reflections upon broadcast drama, Mr. Compton 
fackenzie has behaved so handsomely that it is 
difficult for me to write quite as vigorously as my 
feelings on the subject demand. However, in his 
article in The Radio Times of May 9th, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has, albeit with all proper forms and cere- 
monies of a duel between gentlemen, advanced with 
pistol menacingly levelled, into the 
open. So I do not propose to fire 
into the air—if I can help it! 

I am frankly a trifle worried about 
Mr. Mackenzie’s attitude over radio 
drama. His opinion, both as an ex- 
traordinary man and as an ordinary 
listener, carries great weight. He 
has been an_ enthusiastic collator- 
ator. I am convinced that he is 
really interested in wireless as a 
medium for drama. But I am not 
at all sure that he has really made up 
his mind as to what radio drama can 
or cannot do, should or should not 
be. That is hardly surprising. Utter 
certainty in such a matter would be 
as suspicious as it would be rare. 
But that is why, with the medium 
in its present fluid and—pace Mr. 
Mackenzie—still experimental condition while we 
must not only encourage but welcome ardently criti- 
cism, however violent, of play after play, critical gen- 
eralising on the subject or radio plays seems to me to 
be rather unsatisfactory. Dare I go further and accuse 
Mr. Mackenzie of a muddled mind? I find in the 
same article from his pen the statement that ‘‘ You 
must have radio plays incapable of being as good on 
the stage of a theatre before you begin to talk about 
the growth of Radio Drama,” and in close juxta- 
position, speaking of Ernst Johansen’s ‘‘ Brigade 
Exchange,’’ ‘* I must maintain that it is a blind 
alley.”’ 

Now it is, of course, not only possible but right 
that people should disagree about the merits of a 
particular play. But if Mr. Mackenzie really believes 
—as he says in this same article—that ‘‘ it would 
be possible to claim that ‘ Brigade Exchange ’ was 
as effective over the microphone as it would have 
been on the stage of a theatre,’’ I can only assume 
that he did not listen to it with the attention that 
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VAL GIELGUD 


the play deserved. Such a claim would be possible. 
It would also promptly be disallowed by judges who 
know their business. The construction of the play 
alone—including as it did the voices of characters 
speaking from locations as widely separated in space 
from the central, so to speak, stage set, as base 
hospitals and divisional and brigade headquarters 
from the first ime—would render any purely theatri- 
cal presentation of ‘‘ Brigade Exchange ”’ starkly 
impossible. Further, I believe that 
in this play, even had such a thing 
been physically feasible, the addi- 
tion of visuality would only have 
ing scene and sequence. I do not 
; weakened as opposed to strengthen- 
Wa believe the play lacked characteris- 
ation of the type that endures in the 
mind. I shall not soon forget Schnei- 
der the telephonist at the buzzer, 
with his deep steady voice, his dour 
middle-aged philosophy, his calm 
courage. Surely here was the very 
incarnation of that backbone of the 
German army which held against a 
world in arms for four years: no 
‘* shining armour.”’ or ‘ sabre-ratt- 
ling ’’ flamboyant nonsense; but a 
good man doing a dirty job well for 
the work’s sake. It was both heroic 
and pitiful. It was drama in the best sense of the 
word. I agree that between them Mr. Marvell and 
Mr. Mackenzie made a fine radio play out of ‘‘Carni- 
val.”’> But “Carnival”? in form, in length, even in 
humanity, was far behind ‘ Brigade Exchange ” 
from the point of view of the ideal radio play. To 
begin with, it was written and broadcast over a year 
ago. That is why I say broadcasting plays are still 
in the period of transition and experiment. ‘* Car- 
nival ’’ was good, ‘“‘ Squirrel’s Cage ”’ was better, 
‘‘ Brigade Exchange ’’ was better still. Yet that 
is the alley Mr. Mackenzie calls ‘‘ blind.”” If after 
all it is a blind alley—incidentally I am convinced 
it is not!—Mr. Mackenzie himself by his blazing 
enthusiasm, which did so much for the success of 
‘‘ Carnival,’’ pointed us along it with no uncertain 
finger. 

Luckily the situation is less grim than the May 
issue of THe GRAMOPHONE implies. For on May 9th 
in The Radio Times Mr. Mackenzie says gracefully 
that between his point of view and mine there is less 
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real difference than I fancy. I expect that is true. 
We are both, thank goodness, vigorous in contro- 
versy, and perhaps inclined to a certain dogmatism 
of expression. The result is that we both lay our- 
selves open to the attacks of adversaries who are on 
the look-out for scoring debating points. I might, 
for example, confound Mr. Mackenzie’s plea that we 
are not giving our actors and actresses a hard train- 
ing by giving him a list of the parts which the mem- 
bers of our repertory company at Savoy Hill have 
had to tackle in the course of this year. I think he 
would be surprised by such a list. If he says that 
we ought to be giving that hard training to a larger 
number of actors and actresses, ideally speaking he 
is right. Personally, I look forward hopefully to a 
much larger repertory company and to the conditions 
of the new Broadcasting House in which we shall be 
able to tackle simultaneous productions without the 
technical difficulties which at present limit our 
actiyities owing to considerations merely of studio 
accommodation, and the fact that we have at present 
only a single dramatic control panel. 
; But what is really important is not whether Mr. 
Mackenzie is right and I am wrong or vice versa, but 
as to what in practice is the direction in which radio 
drama is bound to develop. It would be as absurd 
for. me to say that the category in which I place 
** Carnival ”’ and ‘* Brigade Exchange ”’ is the only 
satisfactory line of development, as it would be if 
Mr. Mackenzie persisted in the contention that late 
Victorian dramatic works are the most suitable for 
microphone presentation—a contention from which I 
was more than glad to see him withdraw when he 
said that he was not in the least anxious for radio 
drama to devote itself entirely to Sardoodledum. 
Suppose we examine the actual record of broadcast 
drama during the last 18 months or so. We are not 
so.satisfied with ourselves, or so convinced that we 
know all there is to be known about the best possible 
choice of plays for broadcast purposes as to believe 
that we have produced a long series of unbroken suc- 
cesses. We know only too well, for example, that 
whereas some novel adaptations, e.g., “ Carnival ” 
and ‘* The Wrecker,’’ were outstanding successes, 
others such as ** The Prisoner of Zenda ”’ and “ Salv- 
ing. a Derelict”? were failures. ‘‘ Pompey the 
Great ’’ was a success; “ Philip thé King ’’ was a 
failure. Apart from “ Brigade Exchange,’ prob- 
ably Mr. Shaw’s * St. Joan’? marks the peak of 
radio dramatic achievement. It is impossible to lay 
down a fixed rule. There is not the slightest doubt 
that some stage plays have been as successful, if not 
more successful, than plays that have been written 
directly for the microphone; but the reason for this 
is the most obvious and most simple of all reasons. 
Such plays have been the work of writers not only of 
great reputation but of genuine literary ability. And 
in spite of Mr. Mackenzie’s natural predilection for 
acting and actors, I am bound to maintain that in 
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my view a play, and particularly a broadcast play, 
must depend more upon its writing than upon its 
acting for success. 

At present it is almost impossible, considering the 
relative economic rewards of directing literary ability 
into the channels of books, plays and microphone 
plays, to induce established authors of repute to write 
directly for the microphone. Like everybody else, 
they are human, and they prefer to use their talents 
in exploiting mediums in which in the first place they 
have trained themselves during-many arduous years, 
and in the second which will bring them in the most 
money. Therefore, it is only when we can find some 
work by Mr. Shaw or Mr. Masefield, by Chekov or 
Shakespeare or Sophocles, which fortunately can be 
transferred straight to the microphone, without 
losing any of its essential qualities, that we can make 
use of writers of the ideal standard. If Mr. Mac- 
kenzie argues that Mr. Guthrie cannot write plays as 
good as Mr. Bernard Shaw, the answer is ‘* Obvi- 
ously.”? But it is surely our business to try and 
encourage Mr. Guthrie, as the most promising expo- 
nent to date of the wireless as opposed to the stage 
play, to go on writing in the hope that he may, when 
he attains Mr. Shaw’s years, also attain at least a 
measure of Mr. Shaw’s reputation and success. 

I am inclined to feel that it is the possibility that 
television may suddenly arrive to readjust all our pre- 
conceived notions about broadcast plays that is 
influencing Mr. Mackenzie’s judgment. But with 
that possibility I am not at the moment concerned. 
We have to face the facts of the case as they are at 
the moment, and of these facts the most important 
is that the broadcast play has to find a substitute for 
visual appeal, and that the ordinary stage play 
depends upon visual appeal for at the very least 30 
per cent. of its appeal. I do not believe for one 
moment that people listen to broadcast plays for the 
same reason that they go to the theatre. They must 
be disappointed if they do. It is, of course, true 
that both activities are a search for entertainment, 
but they are different activities and a search for 
different entertainment. The enthusiastic cinema- 
goer does not go to see a film for the same reason that 
he goes to see a play, although the introduction of 
the Talkie is doing its best to restore that fallacy. 
When the films began stage plays were photographed. 
It was gradually realised that this was a stupid and 
unnecessary use of the new medium, and gradually 
the type of film was developed which had nothing in 
common with the stage play, except the fact that it 
also told ‘a story. As soon as speech was added to 
the screen, the majority of film producers threw away 
the experience that they had gained for about 30 
years, and proceeded once more to photograph stage 
plays. The climax of this absurdity was reached 
when Barrie’s ‘‘ Half an Hour ” was photographed 
and recorded lasting for about an hour and a quarter ! 

We have got to think in terms of the ears of our 
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audience and an audience which stretches far beyond 
the confines of any ordinary theatre. Mr. Mackenzie 
accuses me of pandering to Chelsea and Hampstead. 
If it were true, it would be bad, but when he goes 
on to say that he prefers instead that I should pander 
to the towns of Northern England visited by the 
smaller theatrical touring companies, I am frankly 
unable to follow him. Deliberately to sectionalise 
one’s appeal is as bad in the one case as in the other. 
Two blacks do not make a white, and if Wigan does 
not like ‘* Squirrel’s Cage ’’ I cannot see that any 
improvement can be secured by doing some late 
Victorian masterpiece which would be odious to the 
inhabitants of the King’s Road, Chelsea ! 

One of the greatest disadvantages under which we 
are bound to labour at Savoy Hill is our comparative 
ignorance of the true reaction that is achieved by 
any of our productions. To judge by correspondence 
is fallacious and misleading, and at present no other 
way has been evolved for finding out exactly what 
the normal listener all over the country actually does 
think when he turns off his set at the end of a play 
and goes to bed. While it is impossible to be certain, 
I cannot help feeling that the majority of the radio 
play audience consists of people who for one reason 
or another hardly go to the theatre at all, and who 
are gradually learning to appreciate their share of 
drama by its reception through the medium of their 
wireless set, without the continual qualification that 
* of course it is not so bad, but it is a great pity we 
cannot see the lady with such a nice voice.”’ 

When I speak of a sophisticated generation, I can 
assure Mr. Mackenzie that I am not referring to cer- 
tain half-baked inhabitants of Bloomsbury, who 
think that life is a cross between a sex-novel and a 


League of Nations pamphlet. But I do not believe 
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that simply because people live in the depths of the 
country happily remote from cinematographs and 
tramis they are necessarily simple-minded to the verge 
of dementia. I do not believe in under-rating the 
intelligence of my audience. I do not believe in 
trotting out old hacks of the dramatic stables because 
my audience is an ingenuous one. To listen to a 
broadcast play at all requires so much real effort and 
concentration that no one who is really satisfied with 
the second-rate is going to take the trouble. I believe 
that the audience for radio plays is a serious-minded 
audience, a growing audience, and an audience drawn 
from every section of the listening public; and while 
I think that the production of classic plays of every 
period is undoubtedly one of our most important 
functions, to neglect the undeniable possibilities of 
wireless as a medium for an entirely new type of 
drama, simply because the use of that medium is 
difficult and complex, is as mistaken as it is 
impossible. 

Mr. Mackenzie has accused certain young men at 
Savoy Hill of persisting in a desire to ‘‘ épater les 
bourgeois.”? I do not say that there have been no 
grounds for such a charge, but I do deny that they 
persist any longer, for this reason, if for no other: 
that it is impossible for any such would-be bright 
young persons to know whether they succeed in their 
aim or not. However young we may be we no longer 
regard our job as a means by which we may shock 
our elders and betters. And the occasional misuse of 
a new thing does not necessarily imply that there can 
be no proper use of it. 

Finally, let me say that no one will welcome more 
than I a new radio collaboration between Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and Mr. Marvell, histrionic tricks and all ! 


Vai GIELGuD 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY NOTES 


The New Issues 


It is clear from the first comments that have been received 
from members that the Paul Juon Chamber Symphony 
(Records 144-146) is a great success. Mr. Lionel Gilman, 
for instance, whose opinion will carry weight with members, 
wrote to the Secretary :— 

“*T have been playing the Paul Juon work a lot and 
must tell you what a wonderful find I think it is, and 
what a feather in the cap of the Selection Committee. I 
still like the slow movement best, but all three are simply 
charming and full of things which strike you more at each 
hearing. The clever use he makes of his eight instruments 
is wonderful. Apart from anything else the playing and 
recording are so splendid that one quite forgets to criticise 
them while listening to the music. It is indeed a treat 
to get such pure unforced instrumental tone. The 
Ist violin, oboe and clarinet combine so naturally, as they 
do in actual performances, that it is only by taking special 
notice that it dawns on you that you are hearing something 
you seldom getonarecord,the usual method being to over- 
emphasise the weak features of the timbre of each instru- 
ment at the expense of the musical tone which they 
possess in common, in order to ensure that a grateful 


public will be able to recognise them. I don’t know a 
more beautiful and natural record than the slow move- 
ment of this work,while anyone who thinks they must go 
to jazz for rhythm should try the last movement.” 


A Misfortune 

When the test records of the Brahms Piano T'rio in C minor 
(Records 147-149) were played at the last meeting of the 
Society an intermittent “ swishing ” noise like that of a chaff- 
cutting machine was perceptible on side 3 and 4, and the 
Secretary in his simplicity said that this blemish would, of 
course, not be noticeable on the finished records. He was 
quite wrong, because the “swish” is noticeable on all the 
records received from the factory, and naturally a good many 
members have written in about this or even returned record 
No. 148 as “faulty” and asked for it to be replaced. It is 
most unfortunate that this cannot be done and that either 
the ear must grow accustomed to the extraneous noises or 
members must be deprived of hearing the middle disc at all. 
Most people will prefer to make the best of a bad job, but if 
any member prefers to return all three records at once credit 
will be given for the cost of them. 

The Secretary wishes to apologise to everybody concerned, 
and not least to the members of the Pirani Trio. 
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NOVICE 


CORNER 


A Page for Beginners 


the chapter on Best Records in the book ‘‘ Novice Corner ”’ 

and gave a list of additional orchestral records. This 
was continued in February. In March we tackled the instru- 
mental records, and now the time has come to suggest some 
vocal records—covering the period from the publication of 
** Novice Corner ” to the end of last year—which might easily 
have been overlooked by anyone coming freshly to the bewilder- 
ing treasures of the general catalogues. 


[e was in the January number that we began to revise 


Operatic 

Here are some exceptionally good records the price of which 
does not exceed 4s. 6d. 

Harold Williams (baritone).—Prologue from Pagliacci in 
English, Col. 3843. 

Armando Borgioli (baritone).—Prologue from Pagliacci in 
Italian, Col. 5248. ‘ 

Alexander Kipnis (bass).—The Calf of Gold and Serenade 
from Faust, in French, Col. 5044. 

Ivar Andrésen (bass).—O Isis and Osiris and Within these 
sacred walls from The Magic Flute, in German, H.M.V. C1625. 

Rudolf Boeckelmann (bass-baritone).—Mirror Song from 
Tales of Hoffmann and Toreador Song from Carmen, in German, 
H.M.V. C1680. 

Heddle Nash (tenor).—ZJ/ mio tesoro and Dalla sua pace from 
Don Giovanni, in Italian, Col. 9880, or 

Max Hirzel (tenor).—The same in German, Parlo. E10918. 

Emmy Bettendorf (sorpano).— Know’st thou the land? from 
Mignon and Solveig’s Song, in German, Parlo. E10867. 

Fritzi Jokl (soprano).—ZIch kenn den tiefen Zauber from Don 
Pasquale and Seid meiner Wonne stille Zeugen from Stradella, 
in German, Parlo. E10918. 

Miriam Licette (soprano).— Golden Moments (Dove sono) from 
Marriage of Figaro, in English, Col. 9436. 

Margherita Salvi (soprano).—Violetta’s aria from Act 1 of 
La Traviata, in Italian, Parlo. E10731. 

Doris Vane (soprano).—One fine day from Madame Butterfly 
and They call me Mimi from La Bohéme, in English, Col. 9652. 

Meta Seinemeyer (soprano) and Helen Jung (mezzo-soprano). 
—Flower duet from Madame Butterfly, in German, Parlo. 
E10883. 

Meta Seinemeyer (soprano) and Ivar Andrésen (bass).— 
Finale to Act 2 of La Forza del Destino, in German, Parlo. 
E10731. 

The above are only a few pointers which will lead the novice 
to further delights and more costly adventures ; and it must be 
remembered that there are excellent albums of Aida, La 
Bohéme, Carmen, Pagliacci, Rigoletto and La Traviata, the 
records of which can be bought separately at 4s. 6d. each. 


Songs 

Here is a difficult garden for the picking of the best blooms, 
and perhaps it will be enough to name some of the singers and 
their best records for the guidance of the beginner. Besides 
the eighteen records recommended in “ Novice Corner” pp. 
47-48, the following should be tried :— 

Isobel Baillie (soprano), Columbia, especially in Schubert’s 
Shepherd of the Rock (9613) and Oh! had I Jubal’s lyre (9697). 

Dora Labbette (soprano), Columbia, in Grieg’s The Nightingale 
(9423) and Danny Boy (9479). 


(contralto), H.M.V., especially in Ombra mai 
fuand The Lost Chord (C1599). 


John Coates (tenor), Col., especially in It was a lover, ete. 
(4985). 

Walter Glynne (tenor), H.M.V., in Colwmbine’s Garden 
(B3106). 

Keith Falkner (baritone), H.M.V., in Hungarian folk songs 
(B3105). 

Stuart Robertson (bass-baritone),H.M.V., especially in songs 
with chorus such as Clementine (B2992). 

Norman Allin (bass), Col., especially in The Midnight Review 
and Edward (9874). 

There are many others who ought to be included. The 
Decca catalogue has some splendid records by Dale Smith, Roy 
Henderson and Steuart Wilson at 2s. each; Tom Kinniburgh 
(Radio) and Henry Millidge (Regal) and Albert Richardson’s 


famous Old Sow record (Zono) should not be forgotten. 


BUYING A PORTABLE 


On pages 56-8 there are nutshell reviews of some of the 
season’s best portables ranging in price from £2 12s. 6d. up 
to £10 10s. 

Whether you understand anything about gramophones or 
not, the following hints on the things to look for when buying 
a portable, or, for that matter, a cabinet machine,should prove 
useful. 

First of all, test the motor, to see if it will drive the turntable 
at constant speed throughout a 12 inch record. This can be 
ascertained roughly by listening carefully to a piano or organ 
record. Ignore the actual music, but listen very carefully for 
any variation in pitch towards the end of the record. (Be sure 
that the record which you use is not a “swinger” ; if it is, 
the sound-box will sway from side to side when you play it, 
and this will cause a wobbling in the pitch however good the 
motor is). If the motor has not the reserve of power there will 
be a perceptible lowering in pitch. If the machine you have 
set your mind on has this fault it is always worth while to pay 
a little extra for a stronger motor. There are few things more 
irritating than listening to a record which gradually falls off in 
pitch. The next point to look for is whether the turntable 
runs reasonably true. If it rises and falls above 4 of an inch, 
reject it. This also causes a slight variation in pitch, and is 
liable to cause premature record wear. 

After satisfying yourself that the motor is all right, turn 
your attention to the tone-arm and sound-box. 

The lateral movement of the tone-arm should not be stiff, 
neither should it be unduly loose. 

The sound-box should fit snugly on the end of the arm, and 
when in position it should be at right angles to the record. This 
is important. If the sound-box rests at an angle to the record 
when playing, then the needle will tend to ride on the walls of 
the grooves. 

Regarding purity of tone, you yourself must be the judge, 
as so much depends on individual taste. Hear a soprano record 
on the machine, and if there is any tendency to buzz or chatter 
in the higher and stronger passages, the fault is probably due to 
a defect in the sound-box. The following records will serve 
as preliminary showroom tests. 

Lotte Lehmann (soprano), Parlophone RO20081. 

Bavarian Dance, Op. 27 (Orchestral) H.M.V. D1367. 

Toccata (Organ), Columbia 9497. 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 (Piano), H.M.V. D1383. 

In conclusion, always keep your portable clean, keep the 
motor well oiled and the springs well greased; in fact, care for it 
as well as you would your Baby-Austin. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
(Continued) 


By CYRIL M. CRABTREE 


AYDN was practically the inventor of the string quartet. 

This month I have chosen one of his earliest quartets— 

very simple, yet a charming little work, with haunting 
little tunes every now and then; in my next article I shall 
write about one of his last. 

If anyone is afraid of having too much Haydn, I suggest he 
forgoes this quartet rather than the later one. At the same 
time, this article will apply to that quartet, and even to chamber 
music in general, almost as much as to this. 

And indeed, I don’t think anyone who doesn’t know these 
two quartets will find that he grudges either. Haydn is famous 
enough superficially, but he has not really received anything 
like full justice. One of our leading composers once told me 
to study Haydn, remarking that people who write about music 
try to exalt Mozart at Haydn’s expense ; people who write 
music prefer Haydn. Mozart, however sublime his ideas, in 
his use of them seldom gets off the well-worn track, 
almost always has a full ceremonial of musical dressing 
by the right and presenting arms. Haydn’s music is always 
fresh and alive, always either conjuring up some vision or 
flowing along perfectly freely yet logically. His spirit, child- 
like yet seldom or never childish, is worth more than all our 


First Movement.—This is in the usual “ first-movement ”’ or 
“sonata” form: (1) Haposition, or statement, of subject- 
matter ; (2) Development, then Recapitulation, of it. Of the 
conventional repetition marked by Haydn of each of the two 
parts, that of the first only, as usual nowadays, is here observed. 

Notice, at the beginning of the Movement, the frequent p 
(piano, soft) and f (forte, loud). Dynamic marks will often be 
found very helpful guides in a score. 

The first tune consists of a little motif, gently suggested by 
violin 1, and firmly answered by the other three, completed by 
a sentence in which all agree. The whole tune is then repeated. 

In the repetition of the opening motif here and elsewhere 
Haydn’s delightful way of making little variations appears. 

Originally, for instance, this was :— 


Vin, 2 & Viola. 


Violin 1. 








yf Brighter Movements. 

o Haydn was a Nationalist. In spite of what our anti-national- 
ists try to maintain, each of the great masters has really spoken 
0 his own language, not a foreign one. But Haydn was the 
e forerunner of the deliberately Nationalist schools which arose 
n in the nineteenth century. He was a Croatian, and not only a3 
r were his whole nature and therefore his music Croatian and “=~ 4—-- 

e utterly different from Mozart’s and Beethoven’s, but time and 
i again he actually derived his themes and his types from 
iy Croatian folk music. Hadow’s A Croatian Composer (Seeley) 
e is a full exposition of this. It is a notable book, though only . 
il an eighty-page essay. Many Croatian folk songs and dances : 
© and the themes which Haydn developed from them are there 
y given. Most interesting of all is its history of the Emperor’s This may be a mere insignificant trick ; but to me it seems 
Hyman, the subject of my March article. one way in which Haydn’s faith and joy in life find outlet— 
n ‘ he must be for ever adding some little flourish. 

String Quartet (Haydn), Op. 3, No. 5. When the first tune has been repeated, a bridge passage— 
\, (The Léner Quartet, Columbia 9658-9, two 12-inch records, with a first sentence of irregular length, a Croatian characteris- 
is 4s. 6d. each : miniature score, Goodwin and Tabb.) tic—leads us to the next tune (4-in. after the start of the record), 
This is one of several works which Haydn wrote for perform- This is soon followed by one of the most enchanting little tunes 
n ance at a country house to which he was invited in 1755, when Haydn ever wrote. Its lilt cannot fail to catch your attention, 
he was twenty-two. He probably intended it as much for and its accompaniment is almost as inspired as the tune itself— 
f, string orchestra as for solo quartet. Yet perhaps excepting the swaying 2nd violin, and the merest punctuation in viola 
the middle two movements one feels, I think, that it is true and ’cello, ’cello pizzicato. 














and :— 





=~ 








d quartet music. At the same time, while one feels that the There are two more tunes : a more peremptory one in which 

is music as a whole is true to the test I put forward in my first all instruments are at first together, and one which begins with 

d article—that the string quartet is the right medium for this smooth, more tense phrase in Ist violin, viola and ’cello, with 

of music—at the same time, Haydn has certainly not yet found a rapidly-repeated note in 2nd violin in the middle. The viola 
the perfect music for that medium. Even when the viola, the and ’cello octaves are very noticeable here—and I think 

x ’cello, even the 2nd violin, does come to the front, it is always effective. 

d merely as one of two or three. And the viola is very often As a Codetta, or short epilogue, the bridge passage which 

or merely doubling the ’cello. In unison, this is generally fairly joined the first and second tunes is repeated here. This ends 

oO effective ; at the octave, it often means a slight blemish. the Exposition. It has taken the first inch of record. 

re In this Quartet there are four Movements, one on each of the After it has been repeated, the Development begins (14-in. 


four sides of the records. before the end). For a few moments Haydn discusses the first 





You will find Haydn almost continuously repeating—now a 
mere motif of a few notes, now a whole phrase or sentence, now 
@ whole little tune. We must not assume that this repetition 
is merely formal. Haydn seldom had to spin out his ideas, and 
his little repetitions of details may even be unconscious— 
especially as they are a habit of Croatian folk-music. 


tune—with no great subtlety. Then comes a more strenuous 
passage, one of the truest bits of string-quartet writing in the 
whole work. One notices at once its effectiveness. With a 
little motif which may or may not come intentionally from the 
last few notes before the Codetta, 2nd violin and viola (together) 
and Ist violin and’cello (together) continuously answer each other. 
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Soon after this has quietened down we reach—the Recapitu- 
lation (about 1 inch before the end). One hears all the tunes 
much as in the.Exposition. The bridge passage following the 
first tune is now altered, ’cello imitating the descending phrase 
of the violin. The other tunes are also in the main key now, 
instead of a different one as at first. Your ear will tell you 
what this means if you place the needle about }-in. after the 
start of the record, play the last }-in. or so of the Exposition, 
then play the last }-in. of this side. 

Second Movement.—This is really a song-without-words for 
muted first violin with a thrummed accompaniment on the 
‘other three instruments: But, though much simpler than the 
first Movement, it is in the same form. 

First there is a short tune (again of irregular length : compare 
the bridge passage in the first Movement), repeated. A short 
bridge passage leads to a second tune (nearly 1-in. after the 
start), rather longer than the first. 

A short development of the first tune (just over 1}-in: after 
the start) is chiefly a beautiful treatment of the opening motif, 
which is made to rise’ higher and higher, always falling back 
again. 

In the Recapitulation (starting about }-in. later) the first 
tune is given only once, and a new bridge passage grows out of 
its last notes. The second tune is, of course, now in the main 
key. Neither section of this Movement is repeated. 


Third Movement.—This is @ simple Minuet-and-Trio. The 
Minuet is in two sections: (a) simple tune, repeated ; (5) 
(4-in after the start) a very short development of the tune, and 
@ repetition of it, with its second half now kept in the main key. 
The whole of (b) is repeated. (All this takes the first 1}-in.) 

The Trio isin thesame form. On the last }-in. the Minuet is 
repeated (without individual repetitions of (a) and (b)). 

In the tune of the Minuet, notice the fine contrast between 
the two halves—the brisk, clear-cut first half, and in the second 
half the smooth Ist violin melody, the syncopated repeated- 
note of 2nd violin, the held notes of the viola, and the rhythmic 
*cello. Notice also that viola is above 2nd violin, for the sake 
of its tone-colour. This second half of the Minuet tune is the 
second example in this work of perfect string-quartet music. 

Fourth Movement..—This is a gay little Finale, of which little 
need be said. There are three tunes: the chirpy one at the 
beginning, a more gracious, smooth one (just over }-in. after 
the start), and a vigorous one whichendsina kind of naive toy 
fanfare. The Expositionends§-in. after thestart, andis repeated. 

A very short Development (1}-in. after the start and taking 
only about }-in.) toys with the first tune, and ends with a 
Corellian flourish in Ist violin. 

Of the Recapitulation all I need say is that the end of the 
first tune is neatly telescoped into the bridge passage. 

The Development and Recapitulation are repeated. 


REPONSE FERREUSE 


(See Bilade” Fibreuse, April, p. 495.) 


When Earth was young and mountains in a trice 
Changed into valleys, and the lakes to hills ; 
Ere ever India had her fields of rice, 
Or flax was growing for the cotton mills ; 
Ere birds made music with their warbling trills ; 
When Nature made of Earth her richest store ; 
I-lay beneath where now the farmer tills; 


Such is the story of the brick-red ore. 





And ye who cry “ Destroyer !”’ in your hate, 


Aeons have passed and Man has found my bed 
And used me in a million varied ways, 
In shining whiteness now—no longer red— 
And I have learned to write the poet’s lays : 
And I have learned to read the songs of praise 
Written with sapphire pen. 
The rolling circle shall its music raise ; 
Such is the glory of the brick-red ore. 


Thus evermore 








Remember, in destroying I am slain. 
One playing only—but I thus create 
A clearer treble than you'll e’er obtain 
From all the witchcraft of the hollow cane. 
And for the record, kindly steel doth pour 


Swift death instead of long and lingering pain ; 


Such is the glory of the brick-red ore. 


Let necromancers in their haunts of vice, 
From pagan fibres seek unholy lore. | 
The purest music comes from sacrifice ; 


Such is the glory of the brick-red ore. 


F. H. WIsEMAN. 
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EVERY TUNE A WINNER 
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JOCK MACGREGOR 
(In Song and Story) | 


HARRY LAUDER | 
49970 MELODIES | 
, eae 1 & 2 Descriptive Fantasy) 


PARAMOUNT RHYTHM BOYS 
Love is a Dreamer (from Sound Film 
** Lucky in Love ”’) Slow Fox-trot, Voca) 


4999 Chorus 
Waiting at the End of the Road(from 
Sound Film “ Hallelujah”) Fox-trot 
Vocal Chorus 





MORLAIS MORGAN (Bass-Baritone) 
(with Piano Accomp.) 


Jus’ Keepin’ On (D.Carter, A. Phillips 
Song 
4998 |e Wvr of he 818 (Lona 
Song 





SCALA SALON ORCHESTRA 


Selection of Melodies from ** The House 
51 20{ that Jack Built "(Ivor Novello) Paris 
1 


METROPOLITAN POLICE BAND 
(W. Division) 
Condr.: H. A. Broughton 


Selecti f Students’ So: ' 
5121 Shipley Douglas) Parts 1 & 2 -lioeg 








SAM BROWNE (with Orch. Accomp.) 
Body and Soul (Sour, Heyman, Eyton 
( Green) Blues Ballad 
5113, Little Kiss Each Morning (from 
| Sound Film “* The Vagabond Lover ’’) 
Fox-trot Ballad 














THE BLUE JAYS: 
Vocal Chorus, SAM BROWNE 
High and Low (Fox-trots from Musical 
51 1 4 Comedy “‘ Here Comes the Bride”) 
I’m Like a Sailor (Fox-trot from Musical 
Comedy “ Here Comes the Bride "’) 





RENE VALMA (with Orch. Accomp.) 
Yet You Forget ! (Seyler, Morgan) Fox- 
trot Ballad 
51 15 When My Dreams Come True (from 
Sound Film “‘ The Cocoanuts”) Fox- 
trot Ballad 





ALFREDO AND HIS BAND 
(with Vocal Chorus) 
51 16 Selection of ** Rio Rita *’ (H. Tierney) 
Parts 1&2 





HARRY HUDSON’S MELODY MEN 
with MAX KLEIN (Xylophonist) 


5117 {The Bolte" House 


Novelty Fox trots, Vocai Chorus 





AIDA SHARAF & HARRY JACOBSON 
My Sweeter than Sweet (Duet from the 


51 1 8 Sound Film “ Sweeties "’) 
He’s so Unusual (Duet from the Sound 
Film “ Sweeties ”’) 





T. d’EHRMANNS & M. de VARADY 
(Duets for two Pianofortes) 
Singin’ in the Rain (from Film “ Holly- 
51 19 wood Revue of iga9 ") 
The Wedding of the Painted Doll (from 
Film “‘ Broadway Melody ”) 









O! 


TEN INCH 





Sold by Gramophone and Music Dealers everywhere 


EDISON BELL, LIMITED 


169 REGENT STREET, W.1 


CHROMIC ‘NEEDLES MAKE GOOD RECORDS BETTER 
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THE NEW POLLY IN 


* THE 


* 
SOME 


OPERATIC RECORDS 
FROM THE DECCA 


JUNE LIST 
OLGA OLGINA 


(Soprano : Italian : Orchestra Conducted 
Be Clifford). 
Splendon le a2 Faci (“Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”) and Caro Nome (“ Rigoletto ’’). 
12-inch 4/6. T.126. 


FRANK TITTERTON 


(Tenor : In German, with Orchestral 
Accompaniment). 
Spring Song (Siegmund’s Liebeslied, from ‘ Die 
Walkure ’ ’) and Walther’s Prize Song (Preislied 
from “ Die Meistersinger”’) 12-inch 3/6. K.516. 


RICHARD WATSON 
(Bass: In Italian, with Orchestral 


Accompaniment). 
Infelice (Verdi's ‘‘ Ernani’’) and 
Vecchia Zimarra (‘La Bohéme”’). 
,2/-. F.1749. 


* 


Write for the full Decca List to THE DECCA RECORD CO., LTD., Dept. 236, 1-3, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
SR a a Ce Se eRe ed ae I EE a PE SR PR ER 


BEGGAR'S OPERA” 


--e Miss Olive Groves 


| Remora 7 the surest method of judging the quality and 
accomplishment of a singer whom you have not yet heard 
is to notice the people with whom contracts are made. Miss 
Olive Groves is obviously on the threshold of a very great 
career. The B.B.C. with its acute eye for rising genius gave 
her a permanent contract some time ago. And now Sir 
Nigel Playfair, reviving “ The Beggar’s Opera” at his famous 
Hammersmith Theatre, will be content with no one else for 
the principal part. Miss Groves records exclusively for Decca. 
That means that you can have one of the most glorious, most 
liquid, easy and fresh soprano voices of the day in your own 
home, perfectly reproduced on records that cost no more 
than 2/-. Just another example of the way in which Decca 
are supplying the musical best at the economic lowest 


OLIVE GROVES 


(Soprano : with Orchestral Accompaniment), 
DREAM LOVER (from “ The Love Parade ’’) and 
DANCE AWAY THE NIGHT (Song Wales 2/-. F.1675. 
from‘ Married in Hollywood ”’). 
LOVE IN A MIST and 
DEAR LOVE. | 2/~ F.1609. 


Further Records by Olive Groves are in come of preparation and 
will be issued very shortly. 


DECCA. 


sum RECORDS 
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MICROPHONE FAVOURITES 


LEONARD GOWINGS 


EONARD GOWINGS was born within sound of Bow 

Bells. His father was a Plymouth man who had come to 

—/London and set up in the building trade. But, in addition 

to his business, he was the possessor of a natural and very 

remarkable heavy bass voice. Even now, at the age of 
eighty, he still sings at concerts. 

Gowings, as a boy, remembers his father bringing a friend 
home to practise some duets. When the two men began to 
sing, the friend’s voice seemed as powerful and as heavy as his 
father’s ; indeed, the two big bass voices seemed to fill the 
small house where the Gowings lived “‘ with sound and fury.” 
Young Gowings asked his mother who the stranger was and, 
on being told, remarked, ‘‘ Why, he’s worse than father! ” 

The home was certainly a musical one. 
As a member of the Cadet Battalion of the 
King’s Royal Rifles, Gowings had learnt to 
play the flutewith skill, his brother played the 
fiddle and his sister the piano. But there was 
another big influence at work besides music. 
And that was the sea. Gowings’ other 
brothers and several uncles were sailors and 
at intervals they would come home between 
voyages, filling the house with a restless 
atmosphere and telling stories of strange 
adventures in out-of-the-way ports and 
lands. Once a brother arrived swathed in 
bandages which hida broken head. There had 
been mutiny on board his boat at sea. The 
crew had refused to work and the brother 
went fore and ordered them to return to 
their duties. A Chinaman hit him on the 
head with a brick, and he barely escaped 
from the fo’e’s’le with his life. Before 
Gowings ever dreamt of singing as a living, 
he had a great ambition to go to sea and the 
longing to see strange places. 

For upwards of 35 years his father sang as 
solo bass in the church of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate. Sunday after Sunday, Gowings 
occupied a pew with his mother, until, at the 
age of 17 he moved into the choir,sang the tenor solos and sat 
next to his father. But he did not stay there long as he was 
given a similar but more lucrative appointment at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He left school and started in his father’s business, 
chiefly learning the woodwork side. Even now he takes a 
great delight in shaping wood and he has designed and made 
all the wall panellings in his Hampstead home, besides making 
tables, bookcases and a bureau. 

Singing won him a gold medal at the Stratford Musical 
Festival, and this was followed up with a scholarship gained 
for the Guildhall School of Music. 

Gowings was now 23. He was doing well in his father’s 
business and his singing was attracting attention. He 
suddenly astonished everyone by going to sea on an Union 
Castle liner bound for the Cape. He shipped as a bandsman 
and played the flute in the ship’s orchestra. Actually, London 
had become tedious and small to him and the more secure his 
roots became, the more afraid he was that he would never be 
able to fulfil his boyish desire, and wander and see the world. 
But, although he loved his new life, he soon abandoned it. 
He half-resented being pressed into service as a steward at 
busy times, but chiefly he realised that he could never make a 
career as a bandsman in the Merchant Service. 

Back in London, he obtained employment with the City 
Corporation, working in the rating department at the Guildhall. 





LEONARD GOWINGS 


In connection with this, he sat for an examination, and passed 
first of all England. In his spare time he conducted an evening 
school choir at Millwall, and the choir won five prizes at an East 
End Festival at the People’s Palace. He marriedaChester girl, 
whom he first met at a concert where he was singing, and 
where she gave dramatic recitations. His wife has always 
been a fine amateur actress. 

Just before the war, Gowings accepted an appointment 
with the Local Government Service, and in consequence, moved 
his home to Chester. He stayed there for 13 years where his 


activities might be likened to that of a Poo Bah, for he was 
clerk to three councils, the assistant Overseer and the assessor 
of taxes. 


Once more he seemed settled for life and 
for ten years all went well. Then the old 
unrest again began to stir in him, Tentatively 
he began to sing at concerts again, and to 
give lessons in voice production. He became 
associated with the local operatic society and 
sang for them in most of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. More and more his profes- 
sional life irked him and became entirely 
uncongenial. The old boyish ambition of 
succeeding as a singer began to fill his 
thoughts again. : 

In 1924 he was in London on his way to 
the south coast. Happening to pass the 
B.B.C. he stopped and, without having given 
any previous thought to it, turned into the 
door and asked for an audition. A trial was 
promised him, and on his return from his holi- 
day he sang one verse of Quilter’s T’o Daisies. 
That proved to be sufficient, for on that he 
was offered a contract. His first actual 
broadcast from 2LO was on September 28th, 
1924, and his first song was the Quilter one 
which had led to his appearance before the 
microphone. 

This first experiment of broadcasting was a 
distressing one for, in the words of Mr. 
Gowings, ‘‘ I was so frozen with fright that I nearly got run 
over in the Strand. But after that first petrifying effect of 
the microphone I have never since experienced any dismay 
or attack of nerves. But the fact that at my first attempt 
a B.B.C. official told me that I had a perfect voice for 
broadcasting did much to allay future nervousness. Now 
I thoroughly enjoy studio work, chiefly because I have the 
feeling that every little bit of inflection and expression can be 
heard by the listener, which, had I been singing in a concert 
hall, might have been lost.” 

Mr. Gowings returned to Chester but did not stay there much 
longer. His broadcasting work brought many tempting offers 
of engagements, and finally he took the bold plunge of coming 
to London and starting his life afresh as a professional singer. 

Since 1924 Mr. Gowings has sung regularly and frequently 
at all stations and in all kinds of programmes. He has sung 
songs by most of the classical writers, operatic arias, modern 
English and French songs, old English Scotch and Irish songs 
and songs in German, French and Italian. He has also taken 
parts in numerous operas ranging from Wagner to Offenbach 
and has sung in oratorios by Bach, Handel and Mendelssohn. 
Altogether Mr. Gowings has broadcast over 300 different 
songs. 

All popular performers at the B.B.C. receive an enormous 
number of letters from their admirers. Mr. Gowings is no 
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exception. But one letter he received via 2LO, was strangely 
romantic, particularly inthesequel. Alady wrote and enquired 
the name of his mother, as she was looking for a relative who 
had married a Mr. John. Gowings. Now John Gowings was 
Leonard’s father and the issue of a long correspondence was 
that Mr. Gowings discovered several new relations and came 
into a small legacy ! 

Mr. Gowings has a favourite niece who lives at Chiswick. 
Once after a recital at 2LO, he went by taxi to see her. She 
was in the nursery when her mother came in and said : “‘ Here’s 
Uncle Leonard.” ‘‘ It can’t be,’’ she quickly replied, “‘ he’s in 
the loud speaker! ”’ 

Mr. Gowings has also made many gramophone records, 
for many well-known companies, making his first record for 
the Aco Company in 1925 in front of the old acoustical horn. 
Mr. Gowings is convinced that the pre-electrical recording 
still gives the most faithful reproduction of the voice and 
thinks that the best record he ever made is of Edward German’s 
“The English Rose ’’—a horn recording. 

His eldest daughter, Margaret, aged 16, has just made a 
record for the H.M.V. which consists of recitations from Shelley, 
Blake, Leigh Hunt and Shakespeare. Thus father and 
daughter have made records for the same company. I believe 
that this is actually a uniquerecord, for I can think of no other 


example of two members of the same family recording solos, 
unless it be Eugene Goossens and his sister Sidonie. 

Mr. Gowings is essentially a.singer of songs, and I know of 
no better singer of romantic songs and the old ballads than 
he. There is something in the quality of his voice which is 
reminiscent of Gervase Elwes, and like that great artist Mr, 
Gowings has the same sincerity and the same belief in his art, 
Personally, his own partiality is for singing in Bach and 
oratorio. 

The fact that he is such a successful broadcasting and 
recording artist suggests that his elocution is unusually good, 
and it is. His head notes are delightful. Mr. Gowings thinks 
that his flute playing has been invaluable in teaching him how 
to phrase, and he breathes naturally and does so without 
thinking about it. 

Outside his professional work he has scant time for other 
interests. He reads but little and that mainly poetry and 
travel books, disliking the average modern novel. His 
worst weakness is a proneness to make spoonerisms. In 
a speech at a recent social gathering he referred to a scout- 
master and “‘ his scoop of boy trouts.” 

W. S. MEADMORE. 

[Last month: Tom Jones, George Pizzey, Steuart Wilson, 
Wynne Ajello, Gershom Parkington and Sidonie Goossens.]} 


YOUR GRAMOPHONE SHARES 


Stock Exchange has had its fill of interesting 

gramophone news during this past week or two, but 

share quotations have failed to respond. Conditions 

have been rendered topsy-turvy by the uncertainties connected 

with the issue of Reparations Bonds and doubts of the Chan- 

cellor’s intentions regarding another big scheme for converting 
part of the National Debt to a lower interest basis. 

It is learned from sources usually to be relied upon that 
Mr. T. Cochrane has arrived from New York to discuss the 
possibility of an arrangement between the H.M.V. and Columbia 
companies, with which J. P. Morgan, the famous banking house, 
is said to be concerning itself. I have given here previously a 
hint of such developments, and have not been particularly 


impressed by a curiously worded statement since sent out - 


stating that there is no truth in the rumour that negotiations 
between the two companies have been completed. I never 
said they were ‘“‘ completed.” 

Meanwhile, enterprising dealers are hazarding guesses as to 
the terms which might be offered for Columbia shares. Some 
of these suggest that Columbia Graphophone Ordinary are 
worth nearer £6 10s. than their present quotation, though these 
are purely speculative hopes. 


Columbia’s Good Dividend 


The Columbia Graphophone Co. is a glittering prize to 
dangle before the eyes of the Radio Corporation of America. 
Its latest dividend announcement—an interim payment of 
15 per cent. on the Ordinary shares—is the same as a year ago, 
but is payable on an Ordinary capital increased by last year’s 
one in five bonus. This means that the dividend costs the 
Company over £32,000 more than last time—an indication that 
profits are being well maintained. 

The Radio Corporation of America could probably well 
embrace the “Colgraph.” It has just laid before its stock- 


holders a scheme for acquiring the manufacturing rights in 
radio products of the Westinghouse Electric and G.E.C. 
Companies and for taking over control of other concerns, such 
as the R.C.A. Photophone Co. Since it already controls the 
H.M.V. undertaking, it has a pretty firm grip on the “ talkie” 
business as well as the gramophone industry. 

It has created a certain amount of new capital for future 
use. It will be interesting to see how this money is employed. 


Vocalion’s 20 per cent. Increase 


The market for the Ordinary shares of the Vocalion Gramo- 
phone Co. has reflected considerable nervousness lately, and 
the result has been the distribution to its shareholders of. an 
official statement regarding the accounts for the year ended 
March 31st last. These, states the Board, will be submitted 
towards the end of June, but meanwhile it is confessed that 
the Company’s field of low-priced records ‘‘ has been invaded 
by innumerable competitors,” so that sales for the first half of 
the past trading year decreased. Since then, however, there 
has been an increase during the last quarter of the year of 
nearly 20 per cent. over figures for the same period of the 
previous twelve months. 

Despite the recovery, no interim Ordinary dividend is to be 
paid. In 1928-29 there were two interim dividends totalling 
30 per cent., and the total for the year was 40 per cent. The 
present policy of retrenchment is said to be due to develop- 
ments which are now pending in regard to the recording of 
talking films. Be that as it may, investors would have appre- 
ciated some more definite information regarding actual profits 
for the past year. The figures of sales alone can be very mis- 
leading when unaccompanied by details of expenditure, and in 
the circumstances potential purchasers of the shares would 
be well advised to wait until the chairman has told his full 
story at the coming annual meeting. L. J. C. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


(514) It was mentioned last month (p. 584) that a number of 
Qdeon records made by the late Madame Lilli Lehmann can 
he made available, provided sufficient purchasers are forth- 
coming to bring down the prices of the records to a reasonable 
level ; initial costs are high, since special stamping dies have 
to be made, but a reasonable number of subscribers should 
bring down the cost to 7s. 6d. per record or even less. Pro- 
spective purchasers should communicate with Mr. D. C. Shawe- 


Taylor, 8, King Edward St., Oxford, indicating the particular . 


records they would like and the maximum price per record they 
are prepared to pay. If success attends the venture, the 
records will be pressed under modern conditions by the Parlo- 
phone Company. Here is a list of the items available :— 

(i) Casta Diva (Norma-Bellini); (ii) Ach, ich liebte and 
Martern aller Arten (Il Seraglio—Mozart); (iii) Leonora’s aria 
pts. I & II (Fidelio—-Beethoven) ; (iv) Donna Anna’s Vengeance 
Aria, pts. I & II (Don Giovanni—Mozart) ; (v) Ah fors’ é lui 
and Sempre libera (Traviata—Verdi) ; (vi) Uber alles bleibst du 
teuer (Non mi dir), pts. I & II (Don Giovanni—Mozart) ; and 
(vii) with H, Helbig, The letter duet (Figaro—Mozart) and Ich 
wahle mir (Cosi fan tutte-Mozart). The Cosi fan tutte excerpt 
Mr. Shawe-Taylor identifies as the exquisite duet Prenderéd 
quel brunettino. 

(515) Writing from France, G.M. suggests that F.E.E.P. 
(Bognor Regis) and others interested in choral records may be 
glad to know of the following, all of which are on the H.M.V. 
French list ;— 

A. Les Disciples de Grétry: L720, Le chant du cirque 
(Dupius) and La retraite (de Rillé) ; L.734, Le carnaval de Rome 
(A. Thomas) ; L738, Hymne a la nuit (Rameau) and O# peut- 
on étre mieux? (Grétry). B. Le Choeur Mixte de Lyon: 
K5681, En venant de Lyon (xv century), L’ Ondine (Georges) 


‘and Aw joly jeu de pousse-avant (Jannequin) ; K5688, Il court, 


le furet (Mare de Rance) and Vous me tuez si doucement (Mau- 
duit); K5718, Noels Savoyards (Nicolas Martin). C. Les 
Chanteurs de St. Gervais: P823, Lisette (chanson fopulaire 
frangaise) and Nicolette (Ravel); P840, Vrai Dieu, qui my 
confortera (xv century), Fuyons tous d’amour le jeu (de Lassus) 
and Il est bel et bon (Passereau). D. Choeurs de L’ex-Opera 
Imperial Russe: L743, Chant des bateliers du Volga and Dans 
le bois sombre (Pastschenko); L689, Tempéte sur le Volga 
(Pastschenko). 

(516) The same correspondent, G.M., notes two more records 
of Hugo Wolf songs, namely, EG1014, Verschwiegene Liebe, 
sung by Ursula Van Diemen and EW8, Verborgenheit, sung by 
Julia Culp. . They are Electrola records, i.e., records issued by 
the German branch of the Gramophone Company. Still 
another pair of records of Hugo Wolf songs is mentioned by a 
London reader A.N.; these are Polydor 62678, Der Tambour 
and Biterolf, sung by H. Schlusnus, and F.C.1 (H.M.V. foreign) 
Verborgenheit, sung by Thomas Denijs. On the latter record, 
presumably from the H.M.V. Dutch list, is also Brahms’ Auf 
einem Kirchhofe. 

(517) A Dublin reader, D.G. is anxious ‘or a translation of 
In terra solo (Don Sebastiano—Donizetti), as sung by Caruso. 
I have found an Italian version, published by Boosey, but 
Caruso uses a different one. I expect that Don Sebastiano, 
like others of Donizetti’s operas, was originally composed to a 
French text, which has been translated into Italian more than 
once, Can any reader supply Caruso’s Italian version? 

(518) From Bradford comes a query which Mr. Klein could 
answer very much better than I can, and I hope that this will 
catch his eye. H.S. finds that his local dealers do not stock the 
records of Madame Patti and would like to know which one 
of her records is considered the best. I am afraid I do not 
know ;, but I have no hesitation in selecting my favourite. It 


is Tosti’s La Serenata. The Gramophone Company used to 
recommend her record of Home, sweet home to customers who 
wanted one Patti record as a souvenir. I cannot vouch for the 
truth of the story, but it is said of a very prominent artist that 
just before she was about to record this song she listened to 
Patti’s record of it and promptly “‘ packed up ”’ and went home, 
declaring that she would first learn to sing it properly. 

(519) The issue, somemon ths back, of Chaliapine’s record of 
Le Cor, naturally leads one to recall several excellent earlier 
recordings of the song, notably those of Plangon and Journet 
and the fine English version by McEachern. It also prompted 
the editor to reprint a translation of the song that had appeared 
some years earlier. Whereupon an Antwerp reader writesto 
refute the statement concerning Roland the Great that was made 
in the footnote to the translation. Roland, says my correspon- 
dent, was not opposing Charlemagne ; he was, in fact, that 
monarch’s nephew and the leader of the rearguard. Legend 
has it that Roland met his fate by blowing too lustily upon his 
famous horn, thereby bursting some blood-vessels and putting 
himself permanently hors de combat. He was a mighty per- 
former on the horn and and is referred to by Dante in the fol- 
lowing lines (Inferno, canto 31, Cary’s translation) :— 

. . . So terrible a blast 

Orlando blew not, when that dismal rout 
O’erthrew the host of Charlemagne, and quenched 
His saintly warfare... 

Those of my readers who listened in to the last B.B.C. . 
broadcast of opera in English will perhaps have realised that 
Dante also makes reference to that lovable rascal Gianni 
Schicchi (Inferno, Canto 30). Evidently Puccini’s librettist 
felt that the poet was rather hard on Schicchi when he placed 
him with the imposters and falsifiers in the eighth circle of Hell, 
and so at the close of the opera he makes the old rogue remark 
to the audience: “ For this trick they have thrust my soul into 
Hell; well, so be it; but with all due respect to the great 
Dante, if you’ve enjoyed yourselves to-night, admit that there 
were , extenuating circumstances.” A Dovercourt reader, 
H.S.W., in a letter bemoaning the deluge of Rudolfos, Canios, 
etc., while many beautiful arias are not electrically recorded, 
unsuitably paired or even not recorded at all, comments on the 
absence of a modern recording of Rinuccio’s solo Avete torto 
from Gianni Schicchi. Now that we have been robbed of 
Alda’s charming version of Lauretta’s O mio babbino caro, here 
is an excellent opportunity for one of the companies to issue 
these arias and pair them. 

(520) The article on the late Emmy Destinn which appeared 
in our April issue contained a truly formidable list of that gifted 
artist’s records, but apparently it.was incomplete. However, 
A.H.B. (Woolwich) is hardly correct in stating that it.omitted 
an outstanding Victor record, 6085, of Kennst du das Land 
and Elisabeth's Prayer. The Victors were cited as they first 
appeared, namely, as single sided records, and 6085 was only 
a pairing of 88467 and 88488. Similarly, 88624 and 88634 
were paired on 6087, and 87314: and 87324 paired on 908. The 
list of additions supplied by M.H. (Thirsk) cannot, I am afraid, 
be explained away; but there is not sufficient space left to 


quote the further Destinn records this month. 
PiccoLo. 





Have you ordered 


THE INDEX TO VOLUME VII? 
2s. post free 
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NEW BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC IN PICTURES (Dent, 
30s.) 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. By Richard Specht (Dent, 
2ls.) 


Dent’s are upholding musical scholarship, and providing 
music-lovers with some of the best books of the day. Both 
the above are German products. The pictorial History was 
edited by Georg Kinsky in Germany, and has had the attention 
of more than one British musicologist. It deserves the term 
*‘ unique,” and I know of no volume more full of imaginative 
stimulus. There are fifteen hundred pictures, most beautifully 
reproduced (if the price seems high, reckon it at four a penny, 
and see how cheap the book really is). Apart from Mr. Blom’s 
introduction, which muses attractively on some of the old 
unsolved problems of art’s progress that the pictures bring up, 
there are only brief descriptions of the contents (together with 
thorough indices, for which we are thankful). The volume is 
@ pictorial appendix and commentary and illumination for 
any history of music in words. One could not ask a finer 
production, and I would emphasise that there is nothing like 
it to be had elsewhere. We go through the ages, from Sumerian 
art on pillars, panels and vessels, to portraits of composers of 
to-day, with reproductions of their manuscripts. There are 
pages given to operatic settings in famous theatres, repro- 
ductions of some of the best paintings having musical subjects, 
etchings of magnificent royal marriage festivals in which music 
played its pompous part, ancient manuscripts showing many 
stages of music-writing and printing, little known portraits 
of composers and performers, woodcuts from the fifteenth 
century, over which one lingers with a sigh for the days when 
man could be a peacock as well as:‘woman ; there is a particu- 
larly fine selection of pictures of instruments, and, in short, 
all manner of catching and curious things. No one with a 
spark of imagination could get away from this book under an 
hour. It is essentially one to keep and refer to whenever, in 
reading about music, or hearing it, one wants to bring the eye 
to the aid of the ear. Those who are in process of developing 
their ears’ power will especially find it comforting and valuably 
supplementary. One suggestion may be worth while: there 
are many lecturers and teachers who would like to be con- 
stantly showing these pictures to students; but they may 
hesitate to risk damaging this big, handsomely-bound book— 
although the binding is sound, and should last long. An 
alternative form of the publication, with the pages all separate, 
in a portfolio, would enable these people to make the fullest 
use of them. I have found, in lecturing, that the exhibition of 
even a few plates is a much appreciated boon, especially to 
listeners who like to link up music (as we all should) with 
general historical knowledge. ‘‘ What sort of queer instru- 
ments did Chaucer’s pilgrims play ?”’ and ‘“‘ What were these 
recorders and citerns and viols and virginals that Shakespeare 
and the other poets of his day talk about? ’—these and dozens 
of other intelligent questions are best answered by saying 
** Here you are: pictures of all of them.” Thus this is not a 
student’s book alone: it is for every inquiring music-lover. 
Note that on page 53 the order of the letterpress-numbers 
should be 4, 3, 1 and 2. 


Brahms, never dead, and never to die, has of late years 
come up into stronger favour—partly, perhaps, because 
composers of the extremer sort (whose supporters are typified 
by one who described Brahms as a “‘ corpse”’) have shown 
themselves such dull dogs. We have felt the need of the real 
stuff, and so gone back to those streams of living waters of 
which the taste remains ever sweet, and the tonic efficacious. 
In keeping with this strengthening of general interest in 
Brahms (and, what pleases the musician most of all, the 
keen attention of new listeners) comes this acute and rich 
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translation, by Eric Blom, of Specht’s fine, homely book about 
the composer. It is not primarily a book about his music, 
but as a humanist’s book it makes us see the music in a larger 
light, and so will appeal strongly to those readers who are 
not highly technical. The cover-picture well bespeaks the 
book’s simple charm. It shows, in silhouette, Brahms stump. 
ing alone to the “‘ Red Hedgehog,” his favourite inn. This 
is a picture to cut out and set on one’s desk, to look at 
when playing Brahms records. (When, by the way, are we 
to have the third symphony?) The book contains sixteen 
pages of excellent illustrations. 


It is right and natura: to want to know about a composer’s 
life. This book should satisfy any reasonable, bright-minded 
inquirer ; and to my mind it does so with style, good humour, 
and balance. The author begins like a moden Walter Scott ; 
“The young man who, in the August of 1853, came wandering 
down the valley of the Middle Rhine, looked at a first glance 
not unlike a travelling journeyman.” He does not go on in 
the twaddling form of half-imaginary biography that has 
been common lately (‘‘ This or that might have happened to 
the composer: I’ve got to put some pep into my book to sell 
it, so let’s pretend it did’’). Specht loves Brahms and his 
music, and knew the composer well in the last ten years of his 
life. He talks in an easy, attractive way about Schumann’s 
relations with Brahms, about Liszt’s early kindness, and the 
curious reaction of young Brahms to the Weimar circle, about 
his reverses and triumphs, and puts in some good estimates of 
his works. He can hit the mark with a few words, as, in 
speaking of the symphonies: ‘A kind of tormented enerzy 
makes itself felt in a certain crabbedness here and there, 
but this very effort, again, is capable of bringing to light deeply 
hidden and unexpected treasures, for the content could only 
be the product of truth and experience...’ Here are 
key-words—‘“‘ tormented energy,” ‘‘ truth and experience.” 
I have elsewhere spoken of the “wrestling Jacob” strain 
in Brahms. The piano concerto, recently recorded, shows it. 
So do the choral works, which ought to be recorded. In them 
Brahms’s philosophy and something of his religion is clear 
for those who can read unblinded by prejudice. He never 
married, This book speaks sweetly of his deep affection for 
Elisabeth von Herzogenberg. He had one ideal landlady. 
Let her name be mentioned for respect—Frau Truxa. I too 
have known the perfect landlady ; she is rare, and deserves 
high honour. Brahms was never a hater. Wagner, slashing 
about him, said hard things of those who stood for other ideals 
than his ; but Brahms never despised or under-rated Wagner, 
though enemies even cackled of his supposed jealousy when 
he laid a wreath on the other master’s grave. Think of the 
responsibility of being a German composer twenty years 
Wagner’s junior! It is not every great composer who is a 
fine conductor. Brahms knew that he did not get every- 
thing out of a choir or orchestra, and wisely gave up trying, 
after having gone through the mill pretty thoroughly. I have 
known composers who should have copied him. 


There are ideas in this book that some of the newer psycholo- 
gists would have made too much of: repressions, complexes, 
and the like. These are not stressed by Herr Specht, who 
knows how dangerous it is to try to make too much of 4 
composer’s doings. Brahms’s life was not very eventful, 
and some of his motives and thoughts are perhaps not always 
clear, even in his music. I like Specht’s way of reading 
both life and music, as in: ‘‘ Thus his life flowed on, inwardly 
immensely rich and fruitful, outwardly regular. It is in 
the works that we find the most eloquent diary of an existence 
that was solitary, yet blessed.”” There was a sad strain in it 
all, but happiness in creation and in friendship was enough 
for him. This is a sound, constructive, live and sincere 
biography, blending musical criticism with a suggestive 
philosophy. I recommend it strongly to all Brahmsians— 
and that, happily, means nearly every keen music-lover. 


W. R. A. 
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“CUT-OUT” PAGE 


This Month’s Translation 
M’ APPARI TUTT’ AMOR 
(Marta, Flotow) 
Gigli, H.M.V. DB1382, 12in., red. 
Schipa, H.M.V. DB1064, 12in., red. 
Sherwood, Col. 4074, 10in., dark blue ; etc. 


M’appari tutt’ amor, il mio sguardo l’incontrd 
To me she seemed wholly lovely, my eyes found her 


Bella si che il mio cor ansioso a lei volé. 
So beautiful that my heart eagerly flew to her. 


Mi feri, m’invaghi, quell’ angelica belta ; 
It stirred me, entranced me, her angelic loveliness ; 


Sculta in cor dall’ amor, cancellarsi non potra. 
Carved in my heart by love, it cannot be effaced. 


Il pensier di poter palpitar con lei d’amor 
The thought that with her I may feel the thrill of love 


Pud sopir il martir che m’affanna e strazia il cor, 
Can soothe the torment that grieves me and tears my heart. 


E strazia il cor. M’appari . . ., etc. 


Marta, Marta, tu sparisti 
Martha, Martha, you have vanished 


E il mio cor col tuo n’ando. 
And my heart with yours has gone. 


Tu la pace mi rapisti, 
You my peace have stole n, 


Di dolor io moriré, 
Of sorrow I shall die, 


Ah, di dolor morrd, ohimé, morré ! 
Alas, of sorrow I shall die, alas, I’ll die! 


H. F. V. Lrrrzz. 


This Month’s Classic 


_UNFINISHED SYMPHONY IN B MINOR (SCHUBERT) 


Charwomen must have been different in Schubert’s day, else 
how should that dusty pile of manuscripts valued at 8s. 6d. 
have been preserved for us after his death. Assuredly it 
would have found eternal rest in a dustbin! As it was the 
heap was retained by Ferdinand, Schubert’s brother, who 
seems to have had small appreciation of its contents. It seems 
certain it contained the Unfinished Symphony, a work written 
in 1822, six years before Schubert’s death, and, no doubt, 
tossed aside and forgotten like many another. It remained 
unknown and unpublished until 1868, forty years after 
Schubert died. We may be glad the composer did no more 
than sketch a third movement—nine bars of it only exist—for 
he might, had he completed this, have added a fourth, thus 
delivering the symphony over to that prolixity and lack of 
artistic discipline that mar so much of his work. His friends, 

Co 


indeed, fully aware of his weakness, urged on him the neces- 
sity of adopting Beethoven’s laborious process of composition 
—constant revision—but he would not entertain for a moment 
this imitation of his idol. Moreover, he professed himself to 
be incapable of understanding how anyone could work in such 
a way. Here, at any rate, we have two perfectly balanced 
movements, full, as all Schubert’s music is, of his joy in con- 
triving lovely sound through melody and modulation. The 
range of orchestral colour is small indeed, but unfailing of 
effect. The tragic purpose of the first movement is inescapable ; 
few themes fall so fatefully on the ear as that first tune 
uprising from the depths. It colours the whole passage of 
the music. The oboe and clarinet tune over agitated strings 
tells of sad failure, an impression momentarily dispelled by 
the exquisite lyricism of the ’cello melody which follows. This 
suffers a sudden interruption, and we are plunged into strife, 
though the last melody endeavours to hold its own! The 
end, a tremendous sigh of despair, is infinitely more pessimistic 
than the finale of Tchaikovsky’s Siath Symphony, which is 
merely the sinking of a troubled soul to rest. Here it is a 
gesture of hopeless defiance against too heavy odds. There 
is not bitterness but a great, though not unbroken, peace in 
the last movement. Friend talks lovelily to friend, affirming 
for a moment the essential nobility of man’s spirit, then 
passing into exquisite spiritual intercourse. Here is music 
passionately loved by the ordinary humble human being to 
whom Schubert, the musician of democracy, addressed his 


message. N. P. 


This Month’s Adventure 


Quartet No. 1 in OC minor (Honegger). 
D13049-52, four 10in. 


This is the first published chamber work by the composer of 
Pacific 231. The lengthy slow movement was completed at 
Havre in April, 1916, Honegger being then twenty-four. Soon 
afterwards he came to Paris and frequented a certain studio in 
the Rue Huyghens, where was born in the spring of 1917 the 
alliance, now disbanded, of ‘‘ Les Six.”” The two other move- 
ments of the quartet were comploted in Paris, and are dated 
respectively July and October, 1917. Honegger must often 
have wondered what he was doing in that galley, for neither in 
technique nor in ideas had he anything in common with Auric, 
Poulenc and the rest of them. He avowed reverence for all 
that they flouted. It is not surprising that he soon seceded 
from the association. This quartet is dedicated to Florent 
Schmitt, and might stand for the generation following that 
composer in the direct line of the classics. It shows a good 
grounding in all that happened from Bach to Wagner, and an 
original mind, predisposed towards a certain complexity, 
revelling in the resources at its disposal. Its texture is, as 
usual with Honegger, rather close-woven, and however good 
your instrument may be you will find the miniature score 
helpful. The performers are a team founded in 1919, but which 
has since undergone some changes. So far as I am aware, it 
now consists of Krettly, Costard, Taine and Fournier. Any- 
way, it plays this work with the assurance of intimate know- 
ledge. The recording is quite satisfactory, though I have 
heard better. It is in any case a boon to be able tostudy closely 
a work which has had few performances in England. But, 
of course, unless you are a real devotee of chamber music, you 
had better let it alone, for, although it is melodious in the 
musician’s sense, it does not pretend to tickle your ear. It is 
solid fare for good appetites. 


French Columbia 


Epwin Evans. 
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National (Gramophonic Society 
‘Records for the Lover of (hamber Music 


VERY record is electrically recorded, and is a twelve-inch disc. For terms of membership 
write to the Secretary, N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. Every subscriber to ‘‘ The 
Gramophone ”’ is a member without further expense, and is entitled to buy the records issued by 
the Society for 6s. each, postage free on orders over £1. 
post free on orders over £2. 


Overseas members 6s. 6d. a record, 































Local Centres 


at which all records can 
be obtained— 

London Headquarters. 
Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., 
463, Oxford Street, W. x 
Dewsbury. 


James W. Thornes, 
26, Church Street. 


Dublin. 


Henecy’s, 
18, Crow Street. 


Liverpool. 
Davis’s Music Stores, 


Rushworth & Dreaper, 
11-17, Islington. 
London. 


ow we van Wyck, 


Manchester. 

Forsyth Brothers, 

126 & 128, ee 1] 
Nottingham. 

Wilson Peck Limited, 


oultry 
Oxford. 
James Russell & Co., 
120, High Street. 
Plymouth. 


Parker & Smith, 
3, Bedford Street. 
Sheffield. 


Wilson Peck Limited, 
Fargate. 
York. 


John Gray & Sons, Ltd., 


Agents Abroad 


U.S.A. 


ber | Gramophone Shop, 

» East 47th Street, N.Y. 
H. “aver Smith Co., 

10th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

B. M. Mai, 

414, North State Street, 


Chicago. 
Belgium. 


Opera Co: 
2, Rue Loopeld, Brussels. 


China. 
Jas. B. Whitehead & Sons, 


Switzerland. 
E. A. Berther. 





LATEST RECORDINGS 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


PAUL JUON 








2-7, The Arcade, Lord Street. 


Cranbourn Street, 
Ww.Cc.2. 


35, Coney Street. 


144-146 Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. 147-149 Trio in C minor, Op. 101. 
Played by the New Chamber Played by the Pirani Trio (Leila 
Orchestra, conductor, Charles Pirani, Violin; Charles Hambourg, 
Kreshover. ’Cello ; Max Pirani, Piano). 

BACH HAYDN 

133-134 Sonata No. 1 in G ajor f 
Cello phen Plato. major for | 138.139 Pianoforte Sonata in C minor. 

135-136 Sonata in E flat for Piano and 140-142 String Quartet in E flat, Op. 76. 
Flute, with HONEGGER’S 
Danse de la Chevre, Flute Solo. 

BAX MATTHEW LOCKE 
76-77 Oboe Quintet. 143 String Quartet No. 6. 
BOCCHERINI 
92-93 String Quartet in E flat. MOZART 
BRAHMS 112-113 Quartet in D major (K285) for 
65-68 Trio in E flat, Op. 40, for Piano, Flute, Violin, Viola and ’Cello. 
Violin, and Horn. 
‘ 121-123 Quintet in E flat (K452) for 
88-91 Pianoforte Quartet in C minor. Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and 
105-108 String Sextet in G major, Bassoon. 
Op. 36. 
” DEBUSSY 129-130 Piano Sonata in D major. 

127-128 Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
with Les sons et les parfums 
d’été tournent dans l’air du | SCHUBERT 

% ~ 
Sule, Piano Sebo. 124-126 String Quartet in B fiat, 
HANDEL Op. 168. 

137 Sonata No. 3 in G major for 

Flute and Piano. 
HAYDN VIVALDI 
109-111 String Quartet in B flat major | 131-132 Sonate en Concert No. 5 in E 


(The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 


minor, for ’Cello and Strings. 








25, Jinkee Road, Shanghai. 








28, Englischviertzel, Zurich. 


The 


National Gramophonic Society 














10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 
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0 ME NIINN 
ORCHESTRAL 
Berlin Philharmonic |Orchestra, 





COLUMBIA. 

LX28 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 
conducted by Walter: Roses of the South Waltz (J. 
Strauss). 

DX5-6 (12in., 9s.).—Conservatoire Orchestra, Paris, con- 
ducted by Gaubert: End of The Young } treed and 
Princess, and Finale (Festival at Bagdad, and The Sea and 
Sinbad’s Ship), from Scheherazade (Rimsky-Korsakov) ; 
and Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted by Mengelberg: 
Adagietto from L’Arlesienne Suite (Bizet). 

DX42 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Court Symphony Orchestra, con - 
ducted by Pitt: Overture to Light Cavalry (Suppé). 


Tuis is a poor month for music of substance. Johann Strauss 
can never be unwelcome, though his tricks become a little 
tiring, and I wonder if it is worth while employing a great 
conductor and a first-class orchestra on these trifles. This one 
sounds more German than Viennese ; but I have not for long 
heard a recording that for balance and finish, with reasonably 
true tone, pleased me more. Scheherazade is concluded this 
month, with a good though not supremely thrilling storm and 
shipwreck. The conviction grows that Rimsky and most of 
the Russians do not wear well. Their attractions do not go 
deep. The Bizet piece, a delicious bit of sentiment, suffers 
from the rather thin-toned strings, in this record. They do 
not seem to carry the generous breadth of the phrases with 
perfect buoyancy. This string tone must be bettered before 
we can praise highly. I see no sign of the companies’ wanting 
to change it. 

Mr. Pitt’s players give good value in the tawdry Suppé 
music. I suppose the spate of slight pieces is due to the idea 
that people don’t want symphonies in summer. That is an 
idea which seems in past years to have got into the B.B.C.’s 
head too, though now it is less firmly fixed. It has always 
seemed a curious one, to me, but perhaps the gramophone 
companies find it works. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

E547 (10in., 4s. 6d.). New, Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by the Composer: Carissima, and Salut d’amour (Elgar). 

C1789 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Krauss: Scherzo from Fourth (Romantic) 
Symphony (Bruckner). 

C1865-8 (12in., 18s.).—Mark Hambourg and Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sargent: Third Piano Concerto 
(Op. 37) (Beethoven). 

E548-9 (10in., 9s.).—Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, conducted by Mengelberg: Suite from Alcina 
(Handel). 

D1797 (12in., 6s. 6d.)—L.8.0., conducted by Coates: Magic 
Fire Music from The Valkyrie (Wagner). 

C1870 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Clemens Schmalstich: Overture to The Flying Dutchman 
(Wagner). 

C1864 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Jack Hylton’s Orchestra: Preludes 

‘ in C sharp minor and G minor (Rachmaninov). 

Cc 
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and First Reviews 


C1873—4 (12in., 9s.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Sargent: Overture to Rosamunde (Schubert), and Second 
Hungarian Dance (Brahms). 

D1672 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
New York, conducted by Toscanini: Preludes to Acts 1 
and 3 of La Traviata (Verdi). 

D1807 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski: ale, from Samson 
and Delilah (Saint-Saéns), and Rakoczy March (Berlioz). 

Elgar sometimes seems a little brusque with his own works, 
but one good quality is that he never sentimentalises. Plenty 
of people have done that to Salut d’amour. I never could see 
why the tune should be sniffed at, except by natural-born 
sniffers, with perpetual colds in their minds, or bythe new sort 
with no warmth in their hearts. To realise how a good tune 
can be spoilt, hear the average broadcasting restaurant band 
playing this piece, and then this record. Rhythm, the life of 
the thing, is almost always pulled about by the cheapjacks. 
I am astonished that people who exult so over the dominance of 
rhythm can put up with so much abominably bad rhythm, 
which no musically trained man would tolerate from a beginner. 
The strings in this record are full life-size, and on a big instru- 
ment are almost entirely satisfying. The small gramophone 
emphasises size somewhat at the expense of bowing delicacy. 
I recommend everyone who wants to appreciate (that is, size 
up) fiddling, good and bad, to get a fiddler friend to show him 
the beautiful possibilities of variety in the way in which the 
bow is laid on the strings, and strokes or agitates them. This 
E547 holds two happy tunes that most music-lovers will like to 
have. 

Mahler is getting his chance now. I hope Bruckner will 
have as full a hearing. I don’t think him so wide and warm a. 
man as Mahler, but there is a lot of good discourse in him. If 
orchestras would oftener play his best movements, singly, we 
should enjoy him better. There are sagging places in most of 
his symphonies that I know: but few British listeners, however 
painstaking, can have heard all his nine symphonies, or even 
half of them. This Romantic was first done by Richter in 
1881, when Bruckner was 57 ; but he wrote it seven years before 
that. A certain simple-mindedness, combined with sentiment 
and mysticism, appeals in much of his music. The Scherzi of 
such works as I am familiar with are always good. This one is 
the favourite, with its hunting suggestions and broad sweeps 
of colour. The recording is vivid. This should be a popular 
disc. 

I wish I could speak more kindly of the cheap set of 
Beethoven. We have few classical concertos recorded—far 
too few ; but thisis not well enough performed. Mr. Hambourg 
largely lacks singing, sustaining tone, and that is a big drawback. 
The pinging and fading are pronounced. The piano playing 
might almost be that upon an old, pre-electrical disc. It has 
the advantage of not sounding so unreal as do some present- 
day performances, where steel bars seem to have taken the 
place of strings ; but though Mr. Hambourg’s steadiness is to 
be admired, the tonal weakness cannot be got over, and I am 
afraid his performance will only be enjoyed by those who do 
not know what fine piano playing is. One can certainly get 
a fair idea of the work from these records (though Dr. Sargent 
does not go deep, and the co-ordination of band and soloist 
is sometimes imperfect). We must await a more subtle inter- 
preter before the Third can give the music-lover real pleasure. 
The movements occupy respectively two records, one, and one. 

Handel music is always welcome. The first record contains 
the Overture, and a Minuet with a Musette; the second has a 
Gavotte, Sarabande, another Minuet, Gavotte and Tamburino. 
Alcina (1735) is one of Handel’s best operas (theme of the noble 
knightenchanted by a sorceress), and these heartening tunes are 
well worth hearing again and again, though, oddly enough, 
they went down badly when the opera was produced—probably 
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the fault of the performance, not the music. The playing and 
recording are alike genial and true. I strongly recommend 
these records to all, as “‘naps’’. The Tamburino will enchant 
your cares away: get this, if you miss all else this month. Is 
not one of the aspects of greatness just this: that a man can 
at need delve deep into complexities and subtleties, and the 
next moment give himself over to simple-minded joys such as 
this? We cannot have too much of the great old man’s best 
work. Recently Mr. Walter Ford, for Boosey, and Dr. .Whit- 
taker, for the O.U.P., and Novello’s, have all issued collections 
of little-known. Handel arias, largely from the operas that are 
never done here (though they have come up finely in German 
opera-houses since the war). Now why should not one of the 
companies go through these scores of airs and get half a dozen 
of our best singers each to record three or four of the finest? 
Put on the market judiciously, and boosted for the music,not 
merely the singing, these would surely sell. 

The great Fire Music comes ever freshly. The softest 
string work here is extremely good, and the brass is always 
rich. I feel that it is a trifle hurried, on the first side. The 
flames on side two leap and crackle as they have never done 
before. In this, gramophonic string tone has a special virtue. 
If it were anything else than flames, I should not like it so 
much. This record is worthy to be set alongside the Siegfried 
album noticed by Mr. Klein last month. The Dutchman’s 
storm is another first-class piece of work, just on the shrill side, 
I feel, but big with power. I do not see why one of these 
Wagner records should be 6s. 6d. and the other 4s. 6d. There 
is certainly not two shillingsworth of difference between them. 
This matter of prices seems to become rather ridiculous at 
times. Is there not room for rationalization here? 

Mr. Hylton’s band will not, I think, offend musical people 
this time, though its tone is small and not well balanced. 
The enunciation of the “‘O my G—— ”’ theme sounds comical. 
I do not know if that is intentional. This sounds like a good 
many smallish theatre bands, with better execution. I cannot 
hear much to comment on, save the fact, self-evident to the 
trained ear, of the lack of orchestral balance. The G minor 
makes the more effective transcription. Any dance band is 
at an obvious and painful disadvantage when unable to play 
its two strong cards—one might say its only two cards— 
repetitive time-patterning (often wrongly described as rhythm) 
and eccentricity of orchestration. This being so, would it not 
be better to keep to such music as allows these cards to make 
their effect? One thinks again of ‘‘ Every man to his trade ” ; 
and I am afraid the trade of the dance band has not much to 
do with that of music as the music-lover knows it. 

The Schubert music is rather coarsely played. The repro- 
duction is very full, and will satisfy those who like the band 
to sit right in the orifice of the ear. We ought to distinguish 
this from “lifelike ’’ performance. It corresponds somewhat 
to the over-coloured picture. In a large building I have no 
doubt this would be very effective, and there is undoubted 
richness in much of the tone. In such music Dr. Sargent’s 
lively spirit has good play. The Brahms sounds rather 
mechanically propelled. Some of the little weaknesses of the 
latest recording of wood-wind sound out here. As regards the 
choice of music, I suppose that, with every advance in methods 
of recording, the companies will have to go through the small 
repertory of popular pieces again. We are faced, I take it, 
with endless Hungarian Dances and Largos and Arlésiennes. 
It seems a pity, when so much likable music has never been 
recorded once. 

Here are more triviata by the amazingly competent American 
orchestras. They are obviously of more interest to the 
student of recording and conducting than the serious musician. 
The Verdi pieces sound too pains-ful for my liking. Every 
hair in every bow seems to be numbered and regimented. The 
result may arouse enthusiasm in some breasts, but it leaves me 
quite cold: I see no point in reproducing such slight music 
with all this show and energy. My copy has a flaw about an 
inch and a quarter in, on the side which contains the Prelude 


to Act 3. The Faust march is done twice this month. The 
Philadelphia reverberation is a little too great. The perform. 
ance is very well bound: lively without excess. The Saint-Saéns 
is but a mild-beer bacchanale, which the band almost makes 
into a really vinous affair. I esteem this orchestra very highly, 
and only wish it would always record important music. In 
spite of the reverberation, I prefer its performances to those of 
the New York orchestra, though that opinion, of course, is 
only on hearing both recorded: I do not know what they are 
really like when heard and seen in the only way in which they 
can properly be judged—in the concert-hall. 


PARLOPHONE. 

E10992-3 (12in., 9s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Rosenstock: Overture to Benvenuto 
Cellini (Berlioz); and, conducted by Bodanzky: Hun- 
garian March (Berlioz). 


E11000 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Berlin Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Weissmann: Selection from Schwanda the Bagpipe 
Player (Weinberger). 


R20109 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Colonne Orchestra, Paris, con- 
ducted by Pierné: Fireworks, and Polka and Galop 
from Second Suite (Stravinsky). 


We do not hear the Cellini overture so often as the Roman 
Carnival, which is built on some material from the former work 
(1838). This recording shows almost the best side of Parlo- 
phone’s work. It is sonorous, balanced and brilliant, and only 
a trifle shrill. The March is not so buxomly brazen as in the 
H.M.V. record, though in its rather sober way it has a good 
blaze in it. Stravinsky’s Fireworks won him some friends in 
pre-war days, and has kept them, though many have dropped 
off because of The Rite, and other wrongs they feel they have 
suffered. About an inch in, there is the passage which recalls 
one in Dukas’s L’Apprenti Sorcier of some ten years before: 
@ common root, not uncommonly showing shoots elsewhere, 
of course. The other two pieces were arranged for small 
orchestra, from piano duets. They show the tiresome repeti- 
tiveness that weakens so much Russian music, and makes us 
realise anew the smallness of Stravinsky’s mind. The recording 
is worth getting for the fun of Fireworks, and for the reproduc- 
tion, which is exceptionally good. 

It is sad and astonishing to consider how few new operas we 
hear, whilst our continental friends are besieged by them. 
About Schwanda I quote, with acknowledgment, a few words 
from the Berlin correspondent of the Musical Times (January 
last). He describes this as ‘‘ the most successful opera of the 
present time,” and says that nearly eighty theatres (practically 
all the German opera houses) have accepted it for performance. 
Its success appears to excel that of Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf, 
of which I believe only one record has reached us. Wein- 
berger, aged about thirty-four, isa Czech. His story is founded 
on an old legend of a bagpiper who leaves his wife, cures a 
queen of melancholy by his playing, and is about to be made 
king, when his wife appears. He cleaves to her, is condemned 
to death by the queen, and saves his neck by his piping. The 
devil then catches him, and him also he charms, so that in the 
end he is freed—to live happily ever after, I suppose. ‘“‘ Wein- 
berger’s music,” says the correspondent of the Musical Times, 
“tries to modernise popular national music in the sense 
employed by Dvorak and Smetana. His melodic material is 
primitive Bohemian folk-music . Weinberger’s settings 
are too effective, too brilliant, too sweet, too sentimental; . . . 
exaggeration everywhere.” The German public appears to 
welcome this sort of thing just now, and Weinberger has hit 
its taste. His orchestration is noisy, and the reproduction is 
penetrating. The tunes are mostly likable. Those who 
heard the recent Bartered Bride selection will find this clearly 
“ after’ it, but more sophisticated—a good way after. The 
modernisms are scarcely noticable. 
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POLYDOR. 


66814-7 (12in., 26s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, con- 
ducted by Strauss: Fifth Symphony (Beethoven). 


Strauss has fine qualities of symphonic thought. One is 
struck at the start by the accentual phrasing of the opening 
four-note motif. The urgency in speed is perhaps a little 
strong, but I like the dramatic tingle in it. Later, I begin to 
feel a little routinism in some of the effects, which are like 
many of those the German orchestras and that from Vienna 
have lately been showing us; still, these things come off: 
only, there is a little too much regimentation about them, and 
an inclination in the players, one feels, to peep round and see 
if you are noticing their neat little effeets. The slow movement 
is broadly done ; but again I seem to want rather more gracious 
stroking than Strauss appears to be using. I fancy his emotion 
runs less warmly than it used to do. I recollect feeling this 
when I heard him at his first London appearance after the war. 
The balancing of the band is notably good, and the solidity 
pleases me. It stands up to the size of the music well, but less 
well to its sentiment. I don’t like the pull-up at the end of 
the first sentence in the Scherzo; but that is a small point. 
This movement seems almost too well held in, though it gets a 
good head of steam as it goes on, and the incisiveness of the 
playing pleases me well. It just lacks the authentic demonic 
touch. The drum is discernible in the working-up to the last 
movement, which comes with a full blaze of glory. I am sure 
no real musician-at-heart, whatever his musical knowledge or 
lack of it, can miss the thrill of that grand burst, however often 
he hears it. The reverberation recorded in this set is a little 
too great for perfect clarity. One notices that most in the 
finale. On the whole, a really good ‘‘ cool head” reading and 
recording. All I miss is a bit more ‘“ warm heart,” and the 
Beethovenian devilry ; but where is perfection to be found? 


W. R. ANDERSON. 


on 


Melchior at Imhof House 


Surely another milestone in the progress of the gramophone 
towards respectability was passed on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 14th, when a crowd collected outside Imhof House in 
New Oxford Street to watch Royalty entering and huge cars 
driving up to bring their distinguished occupants to hear 
Lauritz Melchior himself singing the ‘“‘ Forging Song” from 
Siegfried. Nothing of this sort has ever been done before in 
this country, though it is fairly common in America. Herr 
Melchior brought his very beautiful wife, and our readers who 
remember the Symposium of our Christmas number three 
years ago will not be surprised to hear that Mr. Hugh Walpole 
was there too. Mr. H. W. Legge introduced the great man, 
and Mr. Gerald Moore accompanied him on the piano. There 
were two “ houses ”’ since the number of applicants for tickets 
had far exceeded the capacity of the concert room, and Mrs. 
Alfred Imhof must have been well pleased with the obvious 
enjoyment of her guests. With H.R.H. Princess Marie Louise 
were Lady Cable, Lady Newnes, the Countess Palheim and 
her daughter and Mrs. Hugh Adams, and among the crowd 
that was pressing to get autographed albums of the Siegfried 
records or to pay homage to the singer one noticed Lady Maud 
Warrender, Lady Gooch, Baroness Schroeder, Mrs. Sassoon, 
Mrs. Jack Courtauld, Lord Blanesburgh, Sir Max and Lady 
Pemberton, Dr. Hale White, the Danish Consul General 
(Mr. Rottboll), Mr. W. W. Cobbett, the Hon. Claude Lambton 
and Mr. Herman Klein. 

This sort of admirably arranged entertainment must become 
a habit, please, Mrs. Imhof, 


‘players make much: too much, if you think so. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 
COLUMBIA. 


LX24-7 (12in., 26s.).—Lener String Quartet: Quartet in G 
(K.887) (Mozart). In an album. 
POLYDOR. 
95333 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Zilcher Trio: 
Op. 49 (Mendelssohn). 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

DB1357-8 (12in., 17s.).—Flonzaley Quartet: Quartet No. 2, 

in D minor (Mozart). 

The Lener’s style is so well known, and I have remarked on 
my view of it so often, that I need not say more about this 
quartet than that the work (one record to each movement) is 
aboundingly rich in felicities and sweet curves, of which the 
The tone, 
seeking real piano and thereby pleasing me, becomes at times 
febrile, especially in the first violin. I should perhaps note 
that the alternating p and f stresses in the first tune of the 
Minuet are so marked by Mozart. In richness of tone and 
solidity I think the Flonzaley (H.M.V.) has it. There is much 
quality for the fiddler to enjoy in the Lener. It is in the slow 
movement (third, not second) that the Quartet’s peculiar style 
has most scope. That style might, without disparagement, be 
termed slightly decadent (comparing it with certain sides of 
literary art); to some it may appear that depth of expression 
is most truly touched by these players. The finale is worth 
getting alone. It has some affinity of power and inspiration 
with the finale of the Jupiter, and is one of the purest examples 
of classical chamber music, in its charging formal values with 
magnificent architectural impulse, and balancing emotion 
among it all. The recording catches some of the most delicate 
uses of the bow, and is thus very notable. 

The Zilcher players make a lively ensemble. The fiddle 
now and then sticks out for a moment, and the piano’s tone 
is not quite even throughout the scale. I like best the spirit 
and the give-and-take. The volume of tone is amply sufficient 
and the recording gives a good deal of detail. 

May I yet again kindly smite a company for not giving the 
K number for a Mozart work? The Flonzaleys play K421, 
and why the number should not be given on the disc no sensible 
person can tell. The work is No. 13 in Peters’ edition, but 
the K number is the one sure identification. It would be 
a good exercise for the judgment to hear both Mozarts this 
month, and decide whether you think the Lener or the 
Flonzaley the better quartet, and why. Each movement here 
takes one side. The first opens in virtuosic style, and deepens at 
the development. Hear the middle of the first side for the 
full extent to which it is worth while to carry nuance—and 
also for Mozart’s compact and sinuous thought. The second 
movement, I always feel, is a bit too short to allow the 
composer to get at what he seems to want. It gives an 
impression of too great compression, resulting in scantiness— 
though not everybody may feel this. The Minuet is an out- 
standing specimen, with a special little flavour of its own, in 
those chromatics—a sort of reserved, self-communing manner. 
In the Trio it comes out of doors and coaxes winningly, with 
a sweet blend of the simple and the sophisticated. The finale 
(variations) has driving power and grip, both in the music and 
the playing. The recording is clear and strong. I fancy 
there is a trifling something beyond what the strings give, in 
the loudest passages, but that is only to be expected nowadays. 
You will go far before you find a more meaty quartet, and one 
more musicianly handled. 

W. R. A. 


Scherzo from Trio, 














INSTRUMENTAL 
PIANOFORTE. 


Moiseivitch takes three records to the Brahms Handel 
Variations (H.M.V. D1828-30, 12in., 19s. 6d.). I am glad to 
hear this set, though Moiseivitch is not my ideal player. The 
only set of Brahms variations previously recorded was the 
Paganini, in which Backhaus greatly pleased me (D1019-20— 
now taken out of the catalogue). Moiseivitch’s method of 
playing will never get the finest, most sympathetic and singing 
tone. The statement of the theme here shows some of its 
notable weakness, as well as its physical strength. I have 
never found much imagination in him. He quite spoils the 
second variation (three against two) by sprawling. I don’t 
think he has the mind for Brahms at all. Yet he can do some 
things neatly and happily—the third variation, for instance, 
and the eighteenth. He is inclined to spread too many chords, 
though. Var. 14 is an example of his skill; but more can be 
made of it than he does. This is skill et praeterea nihiI—that I 
can detect. One must play with music, as well as play at it. 
His precision and accuracy are comforting ; but without depth 
and a brooding poetic feeling Brahms is not fully nourishing. 
It can be gathered from these remarks that there is much clean 
strength in this recording and a little feeling, which never goes 
deep. The companies still think too much of power and 
massiveness, and not enough of coaxing the piano. The 
recorded tone has some specially good moments, as in the 
seventh variation, where truth is very nearly attained. In 
such sections as this Moiseivitch is at his best; compare 20, 
where the poetry fails him. I begin to think that it is curiously 
difficult for some players to acquire Brahms, and that unless 
one has his spirit in the blood not much will come of foregather- 
ing with him ; but that needs an essay to explain fully. I am 
not sure, however, that any amount of Brahms-in-the-blood 
will enable a pianist to make that final fugue come off. I 
think longingly of one woman who succeeds even here, by 
gentleness: ‘‘ Plus fait douceur que violence”; but this cer- 
tainly is not everybody’s place for douceur, and I applaud 
anyone who goes armed in mail against this difficult finale. 
How to make it grow—that is the problem. Moiseivitch doesn’t 
satisfy me that he has solved it. I salute again his wonderful 
fingers ; but it is the riches of a pianist’s mind that I want to 
bow down to: and there are too few occasions for that. 

M. de Greef is here again, with a H.M.V. record, D1825, 
12in., 6s. 6d., on which he plays four Grieg pieces—Ariette, To 
the Spring, Feuille d’ Album, and Papillon. This player’s tone 
is not very fine. Some of his attacks are rather violent, though 
there are delicate consolations, Most of the piano’s tone is 
well recorded, though the technical method prevents perfect 
equality, and produces a few wooden sounds. The poise of 
the melodies will please. 

Levitzki (H.M.V. D1809, 12in., 6s. 6d.) plays Tausig’s version 
of Schubert’s Marche Militaire, and Rachmaninov’s G minor 
Prelude. I wonder when pianists will discover that 
Rachmaninov wrote more than two Preludes—many of them 
as good as those two, and some better? As for Tausig, those 
who like his work have a good sample of it here, played with 
good tone and uncommonly well recorded. I find Levitzki 
rather irresilient, as he goes on. His tone and style do not 
wear too well. 
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Polydor has the Chopin G minor Ballade, played by Brailowsky 
(95325, 6s. 6d.). I spoke last month of the remarkable 
Polydor piano reproduction. This time there is rather more 
of the steel bar, but still a great deal of natural tone (“‘ grand ” 
tone, and a full Steinway grand, it will be remembered), 
Brailowsky is on the heavy-weight side. Even a big Ballad 
can stand more coaxing than this, and more refined melodic 
curving. The record is a very promising product, as regards 
reality of quality and size. 


HARPSICHORD. 


Mme. Regina Patorni-Casadesus bears a name which we always 
gladly greet. Many will remember the pleasure which the 
Société des Instruments Anciens gave when broadcasting, in 
July, 1928. To me that was one of the highest pleasures that 
wireless has afforded, and I have wished that these players 
could be recorded. I hope Columbia will persuade them a'l 
to give us some of those old French consort-pieces by Montéclair 
and the like. That concert had a rare and stimulating flavour. 
The sweet tone of the old instruments, the gay insouciance of 
the pretty tunes, the delightfully arch air with which the 
dainty trivialities were thrown off, delighted me. There are 
trivialities and trivialities. ‘Some of this month’s orchestral 
works are poor, in thatsense. A selection of the airs played two 
years ago would show how trivia may be worth collecting. 
There was a singer, too—Miss Montange—who might record 
well. That is the sort of light music the B.B.C. and recorders 
ought to seek ; meanwhile putting on the retired list a score of 
overworked fragments. The present record contains a 
Toccatina by Scarlatti and a Pastorale with Variations, by 
Mozart (DX53, 12in., 4s. 6d.). The harpsichord, electrically 
recorded, changes the colour of its tone, and has different 
aspects in its various registers. The player is deft and 
rhythmically powerful (which not all harpsichordists are) in 
the curious Scarlatti piece, and in the Mozart shows that the 
instrument sustains better than some people imagine. It is 
a mistake to declare, as some text-books and lecturers do, 
that the harpsichord cannot sustain notes. The variations 
suffer from the lack of variety in the touch, which is the instru- 
ment’s real cause of doom, but they are made to sparkle by this 
clever player. 


ORGAN. 


Dr. Bullock plays, on his own (Westminster Abbey) organ, 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor (H.M.V. C1876, 12in., 
4s. 6d.). I should think this is as clear an Abbey record as can 
be got. It has required good discretion, and perhaps some 
sacrifice of stops. The pedals still disappoint: there is never 
the grand giant-stride that those who know the organ want to 
hear. Still, there is a lot to be heard here, and the playing of 
course is excellent in drive and finish. There are points at 
which I prefer to make a still more distinct phrase (remembering 
how monotonous the organ can sound to, say, a fiddler). In 
general the recording of this splendidly compact work gives 
me considerable pleasure. 

Reginald Goss-Custard, on the Alexandra Palace organ, plays 
transcriptions of MacDowell’s 1620 (a little tone-poem of the 
Pilgrim Fathers), and Phillips’s Forest Melody (?Montague 
Phillips). The first, one of the Sea Pieces, sways and swells 
attractively, and shows a good blend of tone—better than the 
other, which is less clearly done, and I am afraid offers a chance 
to those who declare that organs are masses of disparate elements 
insufficiently blended (B3336, 10in., 3s.). 


VIOLIN. 


Yelli d’Aranyi plays on Col. DB108 (10in., 3s.) a Tango by 
Albeniz and a Passepied by Delibes—both arrangements, of 
course. She pulls a powerful tone, a little rough in the Tango, 
which might go with a more delicate motion. The Delibes is 
a dainty piece. Again, there is room for a still more subtle 
use of phrasing. This player seems to have an eager spirit 
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which sometimes prevents her giving just the extra finish that 
the greatest artist applies; but she is a sound and rightly 
popular fiddler. These two sprightly pieces, so well recorded, 
should sell well. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Every time I see a Casals record, I rush at it, hoping, with 
fainter warmth, that it is a Beethoven sonata, or some other 
sizable ’cello music. Am I too fond and foolish in that hope? 
This record (H.M.V. DB1399, 12in., 8s. 6d.) disappoints me 
again—but only in the music. Is it really for a Mendelssohn 
Song without Words and Rimsky’s Buwmble-bee and Songs my 
mother taught me that people rush to Casals and his accompanist, 
Blas-Net? I fear it is; but just so long as they do, don’t let 
either companies or listeners claim that we know what’s what, 
and that the dear public always gets what it wants and deserves. 
If everybody would and could learn the beauties of bowing 
and phrasing from Casals, I would urge them to spend eight- 
and-six on this finely recorded music. There is good value for 
money in the lesson he gives in the first sentence of the 
Mendelssohn. If only singers, above all, would learn from 
him! I hear, at festivals, a terrible lot of square-toed phrasing 
—too many even stresses ina bar. Listen for it on the wireless. 
One thing that fiddlers should learn from Casals is how to 
control vibrato, not be smothered by it. We suffer nearly as 
much from excessive or ill-speeded violin vibrato as we do from 
the vocal variety. It ought to be more generally noted and 
condemned. 

Maurice Maréchal plays Fauré’s Elégie, accompanied by 
Maurice Fauré (obviously not that Maurice who was the com- 
poser’s son, since he died in 1915: probably a grandson). 
This ’cellist has a good broad style. and he records smoothly 
and with even scale. I should like to hear him again (DX49, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). 

W. R. ANDERSON. 


The Originals 


Apart from the Melchior afternoon at Imhof House, there 
have been other notable opportunities of hearing new singers 
or players long familiar on gramophone records. The Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra from Amsterdam, which played at the 
Albert Hall on three consecutive evenings, confirmed and 
enhanced the impression of marvellous discipline and of 
Mengelberg’s control that the Columbia records led us to 
expect from them. Similarly, it will be interesting to 
hear the Concert Colonne Orchestra in London on June 5th, 
and to compare it with its Parlophone records ; and lucky 
are those who are going to hear Toscanini conduct the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in London this week. 





THE ‘**OLD TIME VARIETY ’”’ SERIES 


(m2 23—Don’t go down in the Mine, Dad 
Robert English, with Chorus and Orch. Boy Sop.: Teddie Harcourt 
on . 24—If those ae could only speak 
Robert English, with Chorus and Orchestra 


{ No. 25—Where did you get that Hat? Reg. Grant, Character 
| No. 26—Daisy Bell Singer with Chorus and Orchestra 


10 inch double-sided Records 2/6 each 


E 6292 


E 6293 





Write to the Parlophone Company Ltd., 81, City Road, E.C., for special leaflets 
giving full particulars of previously issued * Old Time V 'ariety” Records 


Another Triumph for 


PARLOPHONE 














H.M.V. ‘*‘PAGLIACCI” ALBUM 


The continued popularity of Leoncavallo’s one successful 
opera rests upon a solid and safe foundation. Thirty-eight 
years have elapsed since it was first produced at the Teatro 
del Verme, Milan, and one year less since it was first given at 
Covent Garden in the presence and with the co-operation of the 
composer. Well do I recall the curiosity which it excited. The 
idea of ‘‘ a play within a play ”’ was at least as old as ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
if not a good deal older ; but the treatment in this.instance was 
novel, on account of the fact that the time-worn Italian stage 
story of the deception of Pagliaccio by Columbine and Harlequin 
had been varied by making a handsome outsider the lover, and 
thus importing into the mock action the elements of a real 
tragedy. To add to its dramatic force, Leoncavallo, who was 
his own librettist, brought into prominence the secret passion 
of Pantaloon (Tonio) for Canio’s spouse, with the motives of 
jealousy and revenge that lead to the discovery of her intended 
elopement and the final catastrophe which follows. Swift, 
picturesque melodrama such as this is of the very essence of 
effective Verdian opera. 


The H.M.V. recording of this work fulfils the ideal that the 
present writer has more than once insisted upon, namely, 
that it should be executed by Italian performers amidst a 
thoroughly Italian colouring and atmosphere. Not that an 
equally perfect English rendering would not answer the same 
purpose in a purely musical or even vocal sense (an achieve- 
ment I have yet, however, to come across), but that it would 
still be lacking in the indefinable something which we recognize 
as the native touch. Operas as rich in local colour as Pagliacci, 
Cavalleria and Tosca, for instance, absolutely require this, 
just as much as an opera like Hugh the Drover demands the 
personality and accent of British interpreters. It is therefore 
a wise policy on the part of the leading gramophone companies 
to go for these albums to the country from which the original 
work emanated. The present example comes from Milan, 
where it was performed by the chorus and orchestra of La Scala, 
under the direction of Maestro Sabajno, with the following 
cast: Nedda, Adelaide Saraceni; Canio, Alessandro Valente ; 
Tonio, Apollo Granforte ; Peppe, Nello Palai; Silvio, Leonildo 
Basi. It is recorded on nine double-sided plum label, 12in., 
dises (Nos. C1829-37), and also is available coupled in 
sequence (Nos. C7049-57) for use with H.M.V. automatic 
models. 


In detail there is little to be said, and in that little still less 
save by way of praise. Italian women singers nowadays are 
so inferior on the whole to the men that no surprise will be felt 
if I say that I do not care so much for the Nedda as for her 
companions, who are one and all first-rate. The Prologue lends 
the key-note of distinction to the rest; for Apollo Granforte 
has a superb organ, whose power he neither abuses himself nor 
permits the presiding mechanical genius to amplify or distort 
out of recognition. His style throughout is marked by greater 
ease and refinement than that of Alessandro Valente, who 
nevertheless possesses a very fine tenor voice and the requisite 
amount of dramatic energy, coupled with poignant feeling, 
for an adequate interpretation of the part of Canio. But I 
need not go on making comparisons, since each artist in turn 
contrives to shine to advantage at the right moment. With 
her pretty head notes and crisp, vivacious vocalization, the 
Nedda gives charming effect to her Ballatella and comes out 
well also in the duets with Tonio and Silvio; only in the final 
scene with unhappy clown does she slightly spoil her tone by 
forcing it. The dramatic episode in question goes with 
immense spirit, and both here and elsewhere Cav. Sabajno 
has done splendid things with the Scala orchestra. As for the 
chorus, I can only say that it beats, alike for tone, precision, 
contrast, and refinement, any that I have ever heard iu 
Leoncavallo’s opera. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


SOLOISTS AND CHORUS OF THE OP£RA-COMIQUE, 
PARIS.—Abridged version of Carmen (Bizet), with 
Lamoureux Orchestra under Albert Wolff. In French. 
Polydor 95328-32, five 12in., 32s. 6d. 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THE STATE OPERA 


HOUSE, BERLIN.—Benediction of the Poignards from 
The — (Meyerbeer). InGerman. H.M.V. C1861, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 


GRAND OPERA COMPANY.—Vocal Gems from Die Fleder- 
maus (Johann Strauss). In German. Orch. acc. H.M.V. 
C1847, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ENRICO CARUSO (tenor).—Premiére Caresse (de eo 
and Bois épais (Lully). In French. Orch. acc. H.M.V 
DA1097, 10in., 6s. 

LEO SLEZAK (tenor).—Morgen, Op. 27, No. 4, and Standchen, 
Op. 17, No. 1 (Richard Strauss). In German. Piano 
acc. Michael Raucheisen. Polydor 23017, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano) and INES FERRARIS 
(soprano).—Dance Duet from Hansel and Gretel (Humper- 
dinck). Two parts, in Italian. Orch. acc. Parlo. 
R20111, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

ELISABETH SCHUMANN (soprano).—Sei nicht bés from 
Der Obersteiger (Zeller) and Nightingale Song (Zeller). 
In German. Orch. acc. H.M.V. E552, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


MARGARET SHERIDAN (soprano) and RENATO ZANELLI 
(tenor).—Gia nella notte densa and Ed io vedea fra le tue 
tempie from Otello Act 1 (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. DB1395, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

ADELE KERN (soprano).—Air of Marzelline from Fidelio 
(Beethoven) and Air of the Page from Les Huguenots 
(Meyerbeer). In German. Orch. acc. Polydor 66946, 
12in., 6s. 6d. 

THEODOR SCHEIDL (baritone), with VIENNA-SCHRAMMEL 
QUARTET.—Griiss mir mein Wein from Countess Maritza 
(Kalman) and Wien wird bei Nacht erst schén (Stolz— 
Sterk). In German. Polydor 90148, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

OLGA OLGINA (soprano).—Splendon le sacre faci from Lucia 
di Lammermoor (Donizetti) and Caro nome from 
Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. Decca T126, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

FRANK TITTERTON (tenor).—Spring Song from Die Walkiire 
and Prize Song from Die Meistersinger (Wagner). In 
German. Orch. acc. Decca K516, 12in., 3s. 6d. 

GIOVANNI INGHILLERI (baritone) and TINA POLI 
RANDACCIO (soprano).—Mira d’acerbe lagrima and Vivra ! 
contende il giubilo from I Trovatore (Verdi). In Italian, 
Orch. acc. Parlo. R20110, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

MARGARETE BAUMER (soprano).—Von einen Kahn and 
Den als Tantris unerkannt ich entlassen, from Act 1, Scene 
3, Tristan and Isolde (Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. E10996, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ELISABETH GERO (soprano).—Chanson Espagnole (Delibes) 
in French, and L’Estasi (Arditi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Parlo. E10994, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


M. MICHELETTI (tenor).—Salut, demeure (Cavatina) from 
Faust (Gounod) and Flower Song from Carmen (Bizet). 
In French. Orch. ace. Parlo. meeee, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


SYDNEY DE VRIES (batitone).—Co i, vil razza dannata 
from Rigoletto (Verdi) in Italian and Eri tu (It is thou) 
from Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi). In English. Orch. 
ace. Piccadilly 5033, 10in., 2s. 

LENGHI-CELLINI (tenor).—Ah! si ben mio and Di quella 
pira from Il Trovatore (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Piccadilly 5032, 10in., 2s. 

RICHARD WATSON (bass).—Vecchia zimarra from La 
Bohéme (Puccini) and Infelice from (Verdi). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Decca F1749, 10in., 2s. 


Artists and Chorus, Opéra-Comique (Paris).—I consider 
this abridged version of Carmen a model of what such things 
should be. If we are to have concert arrangements of popular 
operas, we want them to preserve at any rate some continuity 
of action and so give a comprehensible idea of what the musical 
fuss is all about. These records not only do so by means of 
very clever dovetailing and abbreviating of the whole of the 
salient numbers, but by including all the essential portions of 
the spoken dialogue as it is audibly uttered by the singers of 
the Opéra-Comique. It is quite admirably done, and when 
cinema-photography comes to the aid of the gramophone the 
illusion of a real stage performance will be made complete. 
Six records instead of five would, however, have prevented 
much hurrying of tempi in certain places; and doubtless M. 
Albert Wolff, the eminent conductor of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, was no more the guilty cause of this than was Mr, 
Stanford Robinson in the recent Elijah album. If economy 
be at the root of the matter, I protest. But here is the sole 
tiny flaw in a splendid piece of work; for the recording is 
excellent, the voices, principals and chorus alike, are typically 
admirable in all respects, and the Bizet orchestration receives 
entire justice. Added to which we get the charm of faultless 
French, a perfect style, and the authentic reading of the 
Opéra-Comique. English performers, please copy ! 

Chorus and Orchestra, State Opera, Berlin.—This is the first 
record I can remember of the impressive scene from the 
Conspiracy act of the Huguenots, where the iniquitous priests 
and friends of the Comte de St. Bris come to his house to plot 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, to bless their poignards and 
distribute their distinctive white armlets. The broad unisonal 
passages are vigorously rendered, with a due effect of contrast 
in the staccato pp bits, where we can almost perceive the “‘ cat- 
like tread ”’ ridiculed by Mr. Bonavia in his biography of Verdi 
and referred to in my preceding article of this number. If 
justification for such treatment of the episode be needed, here 
it is. The chorus evidently sings it much more frequently 
than the Meyerbeer-revilers in this country would care to 
tolerate ; but it is very fine for all that. 

Grand Opera Company.—Personally I am too fond of Die 
Fledermaus and the waltzes of Johann Strauss to do anything 
but hail with unalloyed satisfaction the new lease of life that 
they have entered upon. I use the word “satisfaction ” 
because, as a matter of fact, I have been predicting the revival 
all through the dark period of (artistically) unprofitable jazz- 
making, ever since the vogue of Der Rosenkavalier with 
which it started. Herein we are only following in the wake 
of Vienna and Berlin, the latter of which provides this delightful 
selection of gems from the operette that caught on so strongly 
at Covent Garden. Their life and swing compel response. 

Enrico Caruso.—I wonder whether the famous tenor would 
have felt exactly proud of these French records of his. To my 
mind they represent his style at its very worst. Even the vocal 
quality is inferior, and as for the accent and the exaggerations 
of the familiar mannerisms I can only describe them in a word 
as execrable. It would have been much wiser, in my opinion, 
not to have put such posthumous efforts on the market at all. 

Leo Slezak.—It is quite a relief to turn to the consummate 
art of the Moravian tenor as displayed here in two of Richard 


Strauss’s most popular and melodious songs. His treatment , 


of the Stadndchen is peculiarly distinctive, being sung for the 
greater part in a delicate and ethereal mezza voce little louder or 
more substantial than that used for the Morgen. The effect 
is simply thrilling—sweet, tender, inviting, yet manly through- 
out without being either noisy or fast. The diction, as usual, 
is exquisitely pure and musical. 

Conchita Supervia and Ines Ferraris.—I had no idea until 
I heard this record of the duet for the children from the first 
act of Hansel and Gretel that it could be made to sound better 
in Italian than it does in German. It is seldom, indeed, that 
vocal music of any kind gives greater pleasure in a foreign than 
in the original tongue ; but if there be one to do the trick, it is 
Italian. We listen, as it were, to two veritable children 
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barking and snapping at each other, not a couple of vicious 
grown-ups. The whole thing is crisp, spirited, and full of 
humour; it preserves withal the quaint, lively rhythm and 
old-fashioned volkslieder grace of the German tunes. 

Elisabeth Schumann.—This accomplished soprano is achiev- 
ing quite a reputation as a warbler of waltz-airs, and with very 
good reason. She is intensely musical, and she has an extra- 
ordinary sense of rhythm, in the display whereof her voice 
never for an instant loses its roundness or purity of timbre, 
being always the faithful servitor of its theme and the most 
engaging of interpreters. The well-known Sei nicht bés is 
deliciously phrased in the lightest of veins ; while the no less 
popular Nightingale’s Song reveals an unsuspected gift in the 
art of the siffleuse that makes it very taking indeed. The 
English pronunciation as a rule is wonderfully good, but I do 
wish someone had warned Mme. Schumann against giving the 
Cockney diphthong to the vowel sound on the “‘ Once again.” 
We of course make it sound more like “ agen.” 

Margaret Sheridan and Renato Zanelli.—The love duet 
which terminates the first act of Verdi’s Otello constitutes one 
of the most beautiful moments in that glorious opera, and it is 
a pity, perhaps, that it should always bring to my recollection 
the singing of Jean de Reszke and Dame Melba in preference 
to that of Tamagno and Signora Cataneo, who created it for 
London at the Lyceum Theatre in 1889. The artists who made 
this record resemble the latter more than the former, especially 
the tenor, who has based his method upon the Tamagno tradi- 
tions. His high notes are unsteady, but his middle voice is 
rich and sonorous; whilst, on the contrary, his fair (Irish) 
colleague is shaky in the medium and strong as well as 
captivating in the region of her head tone. The balance is 
therefore right, and an efficient orchestra completes an 
adequate ensemble. 

Adele Kern.—This Viennese singer is engaged at the opera 
house at Charlottenburg, and there, with the aid of its orchestra, 
she recorded these two strongly contrasted pieces. Listening 
first to the calm, sedate air of Marzelline from the “ ironing ” 
scene in Fidelio, you would hardly suspect the lively spirit 
and energy essential for the dashing Page in the first act of the 
Huguenots. Yet both characteristics are there in abundant 
measure, exhibited with a voice and style that you cannot 
help but admire. The bravura passages in the Meyerbeer air 
are neatly and skilfully executed, though the clear tone often 
echoes very palpably in what appears to have been an empty 
theatre. Could this not be avoided by inviting a local crowd 
to come in and listen without payment? 

Theodor Scheidl.—The voice is that of a basso cantante, 
not a baritone ; yet, forsooth, the owner is such an artist that 
he can do whatever he pleases with it. Well accompanied by 
the Vienna Schrammel Quartet, he sings his waltz-tunes with 
a grace so fascinating, a style so light and refined, that one 
wonders what kind of repertory he sings as a rule at the Berlin 
State Opera. His rich, vibrant tone is quite suitable for 
Wolfram or even Wotan; but here, as it happens, he is 
making your feet dance to his insinuating 3—4 time, warbled 
with a charm that ought to make his records “ sell like hot 
cakes ’’ in other countries besides Germany. 

Olga Olgina.—As she gains in confidence, the organ of this 
agreeable young vocalist likewise grows in steadiness and 
individuality. The flute obbligato in the Lucia air is less 
obtrusive than usual and the effect proportionately more 
legitimate. The singing is on the whole better here than in 
the Caro nome, where it is neat enough, but not marked either 
by the highest degree of finish or by absolute purity of intona- 
tion on certain of the prominent pause notes, The cadenza 
is the usual one and quite brilliantly sung. 

Frank Titterton.—This is also a creditable Decca production. 
and slightly cheaper than the Polish lady’s, being the work of 
a rising and improving English tenor. The latter is still at his 
best in passages that call for robust handling; he sustains 
well and with passionate utterance, his words as a rule being 
now very distinct indeed. Thus his Prize Song has understand- 


ing as well as power, and the tenacity with which he holds on 
to his high A’s shows that they have no terrors for him. 
Altogether I welcome this record as an evidence of decided 
artistic growth. 

Giovanni Inghilleri and Tina Poli Randaccio.—There is 
nothing to say about this familiar duet between Leonora and 
the Count di Luna from the last act of Trovatore except that it 
is exceedingly wellsung by bothartists. None of the customary 
dramatic effects is either misplaced or lacking, and there is 
plenty of animation and impulse in the efforts of two voices 
that blend admirably throughout. 

Margarete Baumer.—We are obviously listening here to an 
Isolde of some distinction. The voice is mellow and sympathe- 
tic rather than resonant or penetrating, and—tant mieux / 
The trying phrases of the narration to Brangine emerge with 
ample power and unmistakable dramatic intelligence, while 
the orchestral part is worthy of Dr. Weissmann and his well- 
trained men. The whole conveys the necessary poignant 
feeling. 

Elisabeth Geré.—The piece by Delibes is the one we know 
best as Les Filles de Cadiz, and it is brilliantly sung in French 
(with the Berlin Orchestra just mentioned) by a light soprano 
who possesses an unusually pretty voice of abnormal compass. 
Both in the Delibes air and in the well-remembered Hstasi of 
Arditi she touches without the least effort a bell-like F sharp in 
alt. Her execution includes all the conspicuous features of the 
old Italian florid school, notably a singularly perfect shake 
neat scales, and a delicately crisp staccato. 

M. Micheletti—A capable and interesting tenor, evidently 
French by birth and training. His smooth voice rises easily 
to the requisite range for the Faust and Carmen airs, but in the 
former he uses a lovely falsetto for the high C and in the 
Flower Song the customary B flat from the chest. He has a 
pure accent, clear enunciation, and passionate warmth of 
sentiment, and he phrases with elegance. 

Sydney de Vries.—Again I ask, why use English for Hri 
tu? Otherwise, apart from over-amplification, these records 
of Verdi airs are quite acceptable. The Rigoletto is sung with 
pathos and dramatic power as well as assurance. 

Lenghi- Cellini.—Besides sticking to the “ chestnuts,”’. this 
excellent tenor certainly contrives to pull them out of the fire. 
His Di quella pira (wrongly labelled O quella pizi, whatever 
that may mean) is particularly telling, despite noisy amplifying. 

Richard Watson.—A good baritone, with a dramatic style, 
sonorous voice and evidently Italian experience. Again the 
artificial increase of volume offends my ear, but it cannot 
altogether spoil a capital record. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


McCormack in a Fox Film 


At the beautiful new Prince Edward Theatre in Greek Street, 
close to our London Office, ‘‘ Song o’ my Heart” has been 
shown since Tuesday. This is the film which has been built 
round the voice and personality of Count John McCormack, 
and was made in Ireland and at Hollywood. 

H.M.V. records of three out of the new songs that he sings 
are already available. On one (DA1111, 10in., 6s.) McCormack 
sings his own Fairy Story by the Fire to Merikanto’s setting 
(and Roger Quilter’s familiar Now sleeps the crimson petal). 
In both Edwin Schneider, who went to Hollywood with him, 
plays the piano accompaniment. On the other record 
(DA1113) he sings two rather unworthy film songs, I feel you 
near me and A pair of blue eyes, with orchestral accompaniment. 
These last are also issued at half the price (B3434) sung with 
great feeling and with more rhythm by Lilian Davies, who 
although she does not follow McCormack’s wonderful last 
phrase in A pair of blue eyes, gives a distinguished performance 
of both songs. 

Other songs of McCormack’s which are already in the 
H.M.V. list and are sung by him in the film are Little Boy Blue, 
I hear you calling me, Just for to-day and Then you'll remember 
me. 














SONGS 


H.M.V. 

Keith Falkner (barytone). ©1875](12in.,” 4s. 6d.).—Keith 
Falkner adapts himself equally to the style of Arm, arm, ye 
brave from Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus and to the more senti- 
mental though perhaps not undignified style of O God, have 
mercy from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul. Seeing what he has 
already achieved, he probably finds little difficulty in either of 
these ; anyhow, he certainly conveys the sense of ease which is 
one of the notes of all the highest art. The orchestral accom- 
paniments are more than satisfactory. I have not checked the 
Handel with the full orchestral score, but my impression was 
not un-Handelian. Altogether, this record is likely to be a 
sound investment for some years. In the Mendelssohn four 
instrumental measures are cut, the end of the voice-part of the 
opening section being spliced on to the beginning of the quick 
middle section. 

George Baker (barytone). B3386-8 (three 10in., 3s. each).— 
Here are The Hums of Pooh, the latest A. A. Milne and Fraser- 
Simson Very Young songs, which Dale Smith recorded for 
Decca four months ago. George Baker gives us the talk as 
well as the songs, thereby taking three records to Dale Smith’s 
two. Whether you want the talk may almost settle which 
set you'll prefer. Certainly no one need be disappointed with 
either. George Baker remains a little more himself than 
Dale Smith and at the very least I like him better than I did 
in the earlier Very Young songs. It’s really impossible to 
recommend one record above the other two; everyone ought 
to know the Hums and be able to make his own choice. 
Possibly 3388 is the best. While I review I haven’t Pooh’s 
Hums by me: am I right in suspecting a cut in Isn’t it funny / 
If not, the talk is a little puzzling. 

Paul Robeson (bass). B3381 (10in., 3s.).—This is a fit 
member of the Robeson Negro Spiritual collection. Lawrence 
Brown accompanies as. usual, but the Spirituals this time are 
all of Burleigh’s editing: Godown, Moses ; I stood on de ribber, 
and Peter, go ring dem bells. 

Walter Widdop (tenor). D1833 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—A 12ine 
disc with black labels, and an orchestra conducted by 
Lawrance Collingwood, may seem rather a fuss to make over 
Dibdin’s Tom Bowling and Braham’s The Death of Nelson ; 
but the record is more worth its price than many another. I 
continue to like Tom Bowling, especially when done as sensibly 
and sensitively as here; and The Death of Nelson is at any 
rate healthy, and its blatant militarism is so naive as to be 
ludicrously harmless. Both songs have been well dished up 
(entirely legitimately—TI imply no stunt) by Gibilaro. 

Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). B3378 (10in., 3s.).—The two 
songs on this record are on no more serious artistic level than 
most Dawson has given us for some time, but Butcher’s So I 
left,a tale of the misadventures of one in search of a job, set to 
not pointless music, I find mildly but genuinely amusing. The 
other song is Squire’s A chip of the old block. Gerald Moore 
accompanies, on which fact I leave you to find an original 
comment. 

William Edwards (tenor). B3404—6 (three 10in., 3s. each).— 
These three records constitute a small Welsh Supplement. 
Each of the six songs has a composer’s name given, but all 
are, one gathers, intended to be neither more nor less than 
true sons of Welsh national song. One law through which 
any true folk-song must have passed to immortality is that of 
the survival of the fittest. I doubt if any of these songs is 
strong enough to stand that ordeal for long. But that is not 
to deny they are, one and all, true-blooded Welshmen, and will 
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doubtless be welcomedjby many Welshmen. Edwards has, 
I think, pure and altogether excellent enunciation, making 
his language alive, almost significant even to people who don’t 
know it. His singing is, however, not varied enough yet, 
and his tone here is a little shrill. All the songs are, of course, 
sung in Welsh, and are accompanied with harp. In these 
songs this is hardly a gain, especially as the accompaniments 
are saying all the time how much better other instruments 
can do the kind of thing they’re asking for. One song on 
B3405 is Fy Olwen I (Olwen mine, by Crwys), the one song 
which a Welsh friend (admittedly not having lived in Wales 
for many a day) recognised. 


DECCA. 

Roy Henderson (barytone). F1699 (10in., 2s.).—Some people 
may be a little disappointed at the first hearing of Henderson’s 
Eleanore (Coleridge-Taylor), but I think they will find it wears 
very well indeed. Coleridge-Taylor’s negro strain is in most 
of his music, nowhere more than in this great song; yet 
compare it with any typical Italian love-song, and you will find 
it not only subtler but actually more restrained. And I think 
he would approve this British treatment of it. I must be 
content with saying that I could point to what Henderson gets 
in almost every note and word. Notice, moreover, his com- 
plete freedom from rigid beat, yet the perfect rightness of his 
declamatory rhythm. Even his Border Ballad is not quite 
strict, yet many another singer would break its march while 
being more rigid. There is a suspicion of Henderson’s old 
over-dark tone ; it might prevent my hearing some words if I 
didn’t know them. 

Richard Watson (bass). F1698 (10in., 2s.).—This is a fairly 
good pair, though Watson doesn’t make Poniatovski’s The 
Yeoman’s Wedding Song very exciting—I can still find the 
song thoroughly exciting—and I can’t find Edward Germans 
Glorious Devon at all exciting even when done as well as here. 
Watson is still just a little too nasal . 


The Westminster Singers (men’s quartet), unaccompanied. 
F1702 (10in., 2s.)—This is one kind of men’s-voices record 
which I can enjoy in some degree—three humorous songs, 
Ole Joe (Lane Wilson—not to be confused with Poor Old Joe, 
though perhaps nearly as familiar), There are women (Oakley), 
and Men (Odell). It won’t stand labouring, but may be useful, 
after one has heard it as often as one wants, for amusing visitors. 
It is done perfectly—every word is clear, for instance. The 
labels should make it clear that these singers are a quartet, not 
a choir. 


COLUMBIA. 

Layton and Johnstone (American duettists). DB97 (10in., 
3s.).—I suppose most readers know the usual type of work of 
Layton and Johnstone. I hesitate to recommend unreservedly 
this record of two Negro Spirituals—on the whole, they are not 
to be compared with Paul Robeson. But I definitely like their 
Little David, play on yo harp, and their Nobody knows de trouble 
I see fully earns consideration. 

Harry Dearth (barytone). DX50 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—I can 
hardly imagine any genuine farmhand entering more thoroughly 
into The fly be on the turmuts (The Turmut Hoer, arranged by 
W. R. Wheatley), and Dearth’s voice is a definite asset to it. 
The other song is an arrangement of A fine old English gentleman, 
of which the original is familiar to everyone. 


PICCADILLY. 

Joseph Farrington (bass). 5035 (10in., 2s.).—I’m not sure 
that Farrington doesn’t get more reality, perhaps partly thanks 
to his operatic experience, than Dawson did in the two good 
Kipling songs, Boots/ and A «muggler’s song, well set respectively 
by McCall and Mortimer. A really good, apparently more or 
less “‘ full,” orchestra, on these two-shilling dises is still note- 
worthy. 

C. M. CraBTREE. 
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CHORAL 


DECCA. 


The Decca Choir. F1714 (10in., 2s.).—Decca have once more 
won special distinction. England is perhaps the first country 
in the world for choral music, certainly second to none. We 
have for some time past been having a fairly good output of 
the bigger choral music from recording companies ; yet there 
is one extraordinarily rich vein which has hardly been touched 
—the unaccompanied part-song. I must except the great 
sixteenth century (we are at last getting a good supply of 
madrigals and a little church music) and a few folk-song 
arrangements. But what about the almost countless part- 
songs by Elgar, Bax, and other composers of high standing? 
Still more, what about Purcell’s superb Odes, and dramatic 
and other choruses, not merely unique as choral music, but 
unique as music? Even that is not all. We have a store of 
part-songs by Charles Wood, Stanford and others, which make 
commonplace and pedestrian in the extreme the efforts of 
Brahms and others with whom they may never compare in 
other ways. This record, at present I think unique, has Charles 
Wood’s Full fathom five, Stanford’s Diaphenia and his setting 
of the Irish folk-song Oh, breathe not his name, and Elgar’s little 
setting of It’s Oh! to be a wild wind; a first choice which it 
would be difficult to better. Decca have, I imagine, formed a 
small professional Choir expressly for recording ; probably by 
far the best thing for the present. Certainly they are, as this 
record shows, to be congratulated on the conductor, Mr. Arnold 
Goldsbrough. Balance, blend, intonation, in fact the whole 
ensemble is perfect, and their style is excellently free yet 
controlled and with good attack and release—excepting perhaps 
the beginning of Oh, breathe not. They sing with gusto, which 
I anxiously hope they will keep keen. The task of recording a 
choir at close quarters without a trace of soprano blasting is 
probably the very dickens ; at any rate, it hasn’t quite been 
achieved—though I must insist, nearly enough for this record 
to be sought with avidity. Words are not hopelessly indistinct, 
but they can be improved at any rate in this music, and 
will certainly need to be if serious competition arises. Luckily, 
the words of these four songs are widely known and available. 


COLUMBIA. 


The St. George’s Singers (mixed voices), unaccompanied. 
5549 (10in., 3s.).—We have to remember that the English 
madrigals of the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries were no more 
written for concert use than were lawn tennis or auction bridge 
—or for that matter football—invented for exhibition games. 
They were to be sung, not listened to. Their texture is even 
more detailed and closely woven than that of a late Beethoven 
string quartet, and even in the more chordal parts the chording 
is extremely full, and often rapid and light. It is therefore 
exceptionally difficult to make every word clear ; indeed, the 
words are often little more than a vehicle, as in some florid 
arias. Nevertheless, I think I have by now boomed these 
excellent St. George’s Singers sufficiently to be allowed to say 
that they can get their words clearer. I must remind you, 
however, that you can get the words (and music) of each 
madrigal for a mere two or three pence. The words of Sweet 
Suffolk Owl are familiar ; Thomas Vautor’s piquant setting is 
what we call a quaint conceit. Upon a bank with roses (John 
Ward) is full of interest. 
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Raymond Newell and Chorus. DB106 (10in., 3s.).—Another 
of these people’s sea shanty records, not perhaps outstanding, 
but among the best. The Shanties here are: (1) T’om’s gone 
to Hilo; (2) Boney was a warrior ; and (3) Johnny Boker, all 
from Sir Richard Terry’s Shanty Book. Ought ‘ Boney ”’ 
(Bonaparte) to be pronounced “ bonny”? I suggest that at 
any rate some shanties might be recorded unaccompanied. 

The Don Cossacks Choir, unaccompanied, in Russian. 
DX51 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—This is by far the greatest tour de force 
I remember from this Choir—perhaps from any choir. I feel 
more than ever that their conductor, Serge Jaroff, must have 
been putting in some hard work. For instance, the end of one 
song worked up to a speed one would think beyond all control. 
There are the most brilliant and exciting whistlings and cat- 
calls—or rather Cossack cries, I suppose—yet never beyond 
bounds. The songs are: (1) Dance Song; (2) Song of the 
Cossacks ; (3) Barynja; and (4) On the River Kasanka; all, 
one gathers, folk-songs. 


H.M.V.’ 


The Choir of the Temple Church, London. ©1878 (12in., 
4s. 6d.).—The Hallelujah Chorus from The Mount of Olives has 
some popularity, though one of Beethoven’s emptiest compo-i- 
tions. This record of it is not very successful ; in particular, 
the accompaniment, on the organ, has recorded as a worthless 
blur. There is, of course, a big cut from the beginning of 
Man proclaim to its repetition. On the other side, St. Patrick’s 
Prayer (also known as St. Patrick’s Breastplate, and sung to 
I bind unto myself) is sung in an arrangement by Burke. The 
singing is too polite to be strong, but devotees of this Choir will, 
I think, find it well worth while hearing for themselves. 

Essie Ackland, Mixed Choir, and the Band of H.M. Coldstream 
Guards, with organ. C1848 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—This is a record of 
Elgar’s Land of hope and glory, and of Onward, Christian 
soldiers to Sullivan’s familiar tune. It is really excellently 
carried out, except that it is unrelentingly deafening in any 
normal private room. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 








BAND RECORDS 


The fact that my last month’s notes were held over has 
resulted in a fairly large and very mixed bag to present this 
month, 

The best of the bunch is a splendid Columbia record by the 
Grenadier Guards Band containing a selection from the Sylvia 
Ballet (DX34). Four numbers are included in the selection and 
in all of these the playing is very fine indeed. The recording is 
true to life almost and the music is not only charming—as 
everyone knows—but arranges admirably for the military 
band medium, 

The H.M.V. contribution is headed by a 12in. selection from 
Faust played by the Coldstream Guards Band (C1877). This 
is not quite as good as one imagines it ought to be. The 
recording is good, but the playing is rather dull and very “ four- 
square ”’ for a band of this calibre. Moreover the intonation 
of the solo cornet is not above suspicion. The only other 
contributions from the H.M.V. Company are a couple of small 
records (B3356-7) containing a group of Maypole Dances 
played by Black Diamonds Band. These dances are a good deal 
more interesting for purely listening—as against dancing— 
purposes than are most of the folk-dances that have been 
recorded. Recording and playing are both excellent. 
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The same band have also recorded a couple of marches— 
Fatinitza and Old Comrades—for the Zonophone Company. 
Why the two former records should be 6d. each more than this 
is a question that only the Gramophone Company can answer, 
for the quality of the Zonophone record—even in the matter of 
surface—is every bitas good as that of its plutocratic brethren. 
Old Comrades is a fine march, but surely it deserves a rest from 
the attentions of gramophone companies. Fatinitza is a lively 
quick march in Suppé’s best style. 

Once more we get an illustration of how poor and thin modern 
musical comedy music is compared with that of the last genera- 
tion. The Royal Air Force Band play a very enjoyable 
selection from The Geisha on Regal MX6. The playing is 
more virile than is always the case with this band, and once 
more the recording is first rate. From the same company 
comes @ record by the Salvation Army Supplies Depot Band 
containing Mighty to saveand The Gospel Feast marches (MR50). 
The recording is good enough to be worthy of better fare. 

The London Fire Brigade Band have made two new records 
for the Piccadilly Company. No. 498 contains Die Lorely and 
The Children of the Regiment marches both of which are good. 
No. 517 contains Ben Hur and Colonel Bogey marches which, 
of course, are also good. The tone of this band is rather small, 
and the band also sounds rather small in size. Within these 
limits both records are very good, and are certainly good 
value for eighteenpence. 

Another good eighteenpen’orth is Imperial No. 2254 in 
which Captain Hassell, O.B.E., late of the Irish Guards Band, 
makes his first appearance on records, I think, with his new 
command, the Metropolitan Police Central Band. The pieces 
chosen are Ca c’est Paris and Loin du Bal, two tuneful trifles. 

Two of the cheap Broadcast records and one ‘“‘ Twelve” are 
forthcoming from the Vocalion Company. The former are 
both made by the Welsh Guards Band and contain selections 
called’ More War-time Marching Songs (551) and Festival of 
Empire (5153) respectively. These: are both well calculated 
to please those who like pot pourris of popular airs. The Life 
Guards Band are responsible for the “‘ Twelve ’’. They are not 
quite on top of their form either in Light of Foot march or El 
Abanico march. Nevertheless this is quite well played and 
very well recorded. 

The only new Radio record contains The Grasshoppers 
Dance and The Whispering of the Flowers (948) played in a 
heavy-handed fashion by the Scots Guards Band. 

Finally, so far as Military bands are concerned, there are two 
new Sterno records. The first (322) is made by the 8th King’s 
Royal Irish Hussars who play two of Paul Lincke’s facile but 
attractive trifles—A Birthday Serenade and Glow-worm. This 
is the best Sterno record I have heard lately. The second is 
dreadfully disappointing. Theoretically the debut of such a 
band as the Kneller Hall Band under Capt. H. E. Adkins is 
interesting. One expects something good from the band of the 
Military School of Music, but what does one actually get? 
Firstly playing that instead of approaching—or even excelling 
—the Guards standard is very mediocre, to put it at its highest, 
and secondly a very uninspired and uninspiring choice of 
material. Brahms’s Cradle Song is certainly unhackneyed 
but surely something more original than Zampa Overture could 
have been found for the reverse side—particularly when it has 
been necessary to mutilate it severely to crowd it on to one 
side of a 10in. disc. Now let me be equally honest about the 
recording company’s deficiencies. To start with, the recording 
would not have been considered anything better than moderate 
eight years ago, and finally the labelling has been done in a 
grossly careless fashion. In the Cradle Song a Male Voice 
Choir is employed as well as the band. So it is in Zampa, the 
label tells us, but fortunately we are spared this. Let us hope 
that the next issue born of the union between the Kneller Hall 
Band and the Sterno Company will be healthier. 

I find that I have omitted to mention the selection of Students 
Songs played by the Metropolitan Police Band (W. Division) 


(Winner 5121). This is a cheery selection very creditably 
played and well recorded. 

At the headof the brass band records are a brace made by the 
Brighouse and Rastrick Band (Decca F1074-5) containing, of 
all surprising things, an arrangement of Beethoven’s Sonata 
Pathétique! Whatever the purists may say or think, I have 
nothing but praise for these records and the enterprise underly- 
ing their issue. Brass bands are so shamefully neglected by 
composers that they have no option but to make arrangements 
for themselves, and arrangements of keyboard music (whether 
piano or organ, yes or even harpsichord) are often more suc- 
cessful than arrangements of orchestral music where the varying 
tone colours are so often sadly missed. This arrangement is 
as successful as that of the Moonlight Sonata that the St. Hilda 
Band used to play some years ago. Moreover, the playing 
is excellent and the musicianship displayed both by conductor 
and instrumentalists is a real joy. Bravo, Briggus! 

Another record by the same band provides such an 
unfortunate contrast that I will be merciful and merely mention 
the number and titles. The number is Decca F1687 and the 
titles are My Syrian Maid and The Royal Trophy March. 

The rest of the brass band records are disappointing. The 
St. Hilda Professional Band (to give them their new title) can 
rise to nothing better than Jamie’s Patrol and Paddy’s Patrol 
(Regal MR34) and Fodens Motor Works Band have been unable 
to find anything more interesting thanIn a Clock Store and The 
Mill in the Dale (Radio 1323). The latter’s resemblance to 
Eilenberg’s popular Mill in the Black Forest verges on the 
impudent. 

Late Arrwals. Half a dozen records have arrived at the 
last minute, some of which are extremely good. The Parlo- 
phone Company’s Massed Military Bands add to their fine series 
of marches The Thin Red Line and Punjaub (E6290). Both 
these good old favourites have been recorded many times before, 
but never so well as this. The playing is as impeccable as we 
have grown accustomed to expect from this band. 

The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band succeed in Le Réve Passe 
and one of Moszkowski’s Dances (Opus 23) better than I have 
ever heard them before. The playing is very fine and the 
recording (in the Central Hall, Westminster) is splendid. The 
number is Columbia DX46. 

The Bombardiers are responsible for new versions of the 
famous 5th and 6th Hungarian Dances by Brahms on Regal 
MR53. This is an attractive record though in one or two 
places some of the instrumentalists find a little difficulty in 
following the sudden changes in tempi adopted (quite justi- 
fiably, of course) by the unnamed conductor. 

The latest Decca record (No. F1737) contains Pierné’s March 
of the Leaden Soldiers and the popular and evergreen Parade 
of the Wooden Soldiers, played by the Chenil Military Band. 
The former is excellent and the latter is good, though I have 
never heard any band who can give such life, lilt and “ snap ”’ 
to the Jessel piece as can the Life Guards Band. 

Finally there are twonew Radiorecords. The first (No. 1332) 
contains an abbreviated edition of Alford’s Lightning Switch 
played by the Scots Guards Band in spirited fashion. The 
second contains a cornet duet called The Marionettes played 
by two soloists of Black Dyke Band (No. 1328). This is so good 
that the soloists should have been mentioned by name on the 
label. To be sure there is precious little room left, but it 
could have been managed somehow. It is disappointing to 
find still another version of Paddy’s Patrol on the reverse side. 


W. A. C. 


The Haffner Symphony 


The famous Victor recording of Mozart’s Symphony No. 35 
in D major, played by the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, under Toscanini, is now issued on H.M.V. 
D1782—4, and will be reviewed next month. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Song Accomp... ‘ments. 

Gerald Moore, the old Christ’s Hospital boy, has had two 
distinctions lately. He was chosen to accompany Lauritz 
Melchior when the great Heldentenor sang at Imhof House 
the other day, and he was also chosen to play the accompani- 
ments on the six H.M.V. ‘“‘ Song Accompaniment ”’ records, for 
which Captain Barnett has so long been pleading. There are 
doubtless very many people who want to sing, but who cannot 
play their own accompaniments nor keep a tame accompanist ; 
and yet obviously to make a gramophone record that in such 
matters as key and tempo will suit the voices and tempera- 
ments of all those people is not easy. Mr. Moore has probably 
come as near the common denominator as any pianist could, 
and singers who accommodate themselves to the records will 
at any rate sing without extravagance of sentiment. 

The records are as follows: C1862 (12in., 4s. 6d.), Parted 
and Goodbye; C1863, I'll sing thee songs of Araby and The 
Floral Dance; B3366—7 (3s. each), Four Indian Love Lyrics; 
B3368, A brown bird singing and Bird songs at eventide; B3369, 
Somewhere a voice is calling and Maire my Girl. In each case 
the words are supplied on a printed card. 


A Church Service. 


The Evening Service recorded by the Rector, Choir and 
Organist of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside (Broadcast Twelve, 
5152, 2s.) needs no’ comment. It undoubtedly meets a want. 
It is, of course, in an abridged form, but it is so well rendered 
and sung with such complete reverence that it should prove a 
boon to those who wish to be reminded of Evensong in an 
echoing church, 


Orchestral 


Marek Weber and his Orchestra make what almost amounts 
to a come-back this month with two 10in. records in their very 
best vein; one of them, oddly enough, is a Mikado Selection 
(H.M.V. B3334, 3s.), the other of two delicately attractive 
pieces, Siede’s Chinese Street Serenade and Yoshitomo’s 
Japanese Lantern Dance (H.M.V. B3407, 3s.). Ferdy Kauff- 
man and his Orchestra also score heavily with The Love 
Festival of Buddha and Frantzen’s Faithful Huzzar march, 
with vocal refrain (H.M.V. B3365, 3s.) ; and the latter, which 
is likely to become popular owing to its ‘‘ effects ” rather than 
any intrinsic cause, is also played by the Orchestra Mascotte 
with Dajos Bela (Parlo. R655, 3s.) and coupled with a really 
amusing Woodland Joys, a waltz which the label says is “ arr. 
Lindstrém.”’ Is this the great man who founded the firm from 
which Parlophone is derived, or another? 

Other novelties—a favourite word in the gramophone’s 
discionary—are Bourdon’s Ginger Snaps and Danse Bagatelle 
struck off with the utmost finesse by the International Novelty 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B3375, 3s.). Beside this the J. H. Squire 
Celeste Octet have rather tame material in Mr. Squire’s Song of 
the Waterfall and Scent of the Jasmine (Col. DB107, 3s.) and the 
Victor Olof Sextet in Bridgewater’s Serenata Amorosa and 
Hickling’s Venetian Barcarolle (Parlo. R638, 3s.), but suitable 
enough for summer eves in the back garden. 


The Edith Lorand Orchestra breaks away from routine to 
give us Five Roumanian Dances by Bela Bartok and the Concert 
Tango, usually catalogued tout court as ‘“‘ tango,” by Albeniz 
(Parlo. E10997, 12in., 4s. 6d.). The Bartok is clean-limbed, 
live stuff of folk tunes, not in the least alarming ; the Albeniz 
slightly drawing room, A record to note. The Parlophone 
String Orchestra, conducted by Otto Dobrindt, does well with 
the Folies Bergéres March of Paul Lincke and Myddleton’s The 
Phantom Brigade (Parlo. E10995, 12in., 4s. 6d.), a very jolly 
record ; but why call it a string orchestra? 


Standard Works 


Two gaps are filled this month. One is a Selection from 
Saint-Saéns’s Samson and Delilah, which De Groot and his 
Orchestra supply, with a Selection from Charpentier’s Lowise 
(H.M.V. C1879, 12in., 4s. 6d.). The other is Titl’s Serenade 
which has been missing from recent catalogues. It is paired 
with that egregious The Swan of Saint-Saéns, a deathless bird, 
by the Regal Salon Orchestra (Regal MX9, 12in., 4s.). Both 
are good recordings. 

The best Raymond Overture (Ambroise Thomas) at the price 
is supplied by The Classic Symphony Orchestra (Regal MX8, 
12in., 4s.) in the series that Clarence Raybould has been con- 
ducting ; and the best William Tell Overture (Rossini) at the 
price comes from the New Meister Orchestra (Parlo. E6287-8, 
10in., 2s. 6d. each). Worth making a note of. 


Waltzes 


Dr. Weissmann conducts a Grand Symphony Orchestra in 
two Waldteufel waltzes, Espana and Estudiantina (Parlo. 
E10998) in a concert style, while the Dajos Bela Orchestra 
continues its excellent Viennese Waltz Potpourri, as arranged 
by Robrecht, with Parts 5 and 6 (£11001) in the best Hotel 
Adlon style, and a third style of waltz-playing—rather an 
erratic one—is heard in the Joyous Youth of Eric Coates, 
coupled with his In a country lane from the Summer Days Suite 
and played with engaging freedom by the Royal Opera House 
Orchestra, Stockholm, conducted by Nils Grevillius (£11002, 
like the others, Parlophone, 12in., 4s. 6d.). The highest marks 
in the last go to the recorders rather than to composer or 
performers. 


The Middle-aged Spread 


The vogue of avuncular favourites seems to increase ; 
perhaps the B.B.C. and Mr. Philip Ridgeway’s “ Period 
Vaudeville ’’ have encouraged it, and the recording folk are 
ready to oblige those of us whose memories go back to Vic- 
torian and Edwardian times. Here is an excellent group to 
add to previous records :— 

Community Song Selection, Audit ale by the Chenil Orchestra 
and vocal quintet, Decca F1736, 2s. 

Old and New, Herman Finck’s latest cleverly mixed brew. 
You can have it undiluted played by Finck and his Orchestra 
(Col. DX47, 12in., 4s. 6d.), or with a dash of singing by the 
Chenil Orchestra (Decca K508, 12in., 3s. 6d.). The latter is 
the better value. 

A Country Girl Selection (Lionel Monkton), in two parts, 
a long refreshing drink with borrage in it, by a London Theatre 
Orchestra, Col. DX45, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

Nautical Moments (arr. Winter), plain grog but plenty of it 
by The London Palladium Orchestra, H.M.V. C1854, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 

Tommy's War Memories (the usual marching songs with 
talk between) and Songs of the Officers’ Mess (all with temporary 
commissions), canteen beer and estaminet cognac, by Jack 
Hylton and his Orchestra, H.M.V. C1888, 12in., 4s. 6d. A jolly 
affair. 

Harry Lauder Selection, two parts, with occasional Sassenach 
outbursts (see Broadcast Twelve review also), whuskey, by the 


Chenil Orchestra, Decca F1745, 2s. 
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Eugene Stratton Selection, two parts, of the old coon songs, 
swipes and shag, also by the Chenil Orchestra, Decca F1745, 2s. 
w Selection of Boosey Ballads, by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, 
H.M.V. C1886, 12in., 4s. 6d. (I was leading up to this!) A 
most successful record, with splendid singing at intervals. 


Up to Date 

The plays and films of the moment are not forgotten. The 
New Mayfair Orchestra, always rather better than just reliable, 
does Selections from ‘‘ No, No, Nanette” and‘‘ Show of 
Shows ” (H.M.V. C1887, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and from “ Puttin’ on 
the Ritz” and ‘“ Happy Days” (C1893, same price). “‘ The 
Three Musketeers ” take a 12in. on Decca K509 (3s. 6d.), the 
Chenil Orchestra, and a 10in. on Parlo. R637 (3s.), the Victor 
Olof Salon Orchestra. ‘‘ Silver Wings” and ‘‘ Here comes the 
bride” share Regal MR64 (2s. 6d.), The Stage Orchestra; a 
good half-crown’s worth. 


Theme Songs 


Film songs predominate and are rather inadequately 
criticised by means of asterisks in ‘“‘ The Gramophonist’s Guide 
to Films.” For those who care nothing for 
films a list of the really good records hidden 
in those pages (omitting dance records, of 
course) may be useful. Lilian Davies(H.M.V. 
B.3426, 3s.) in two of her songs, Ashes of 
Dreams and Oh/ lover true, from her first 
talkie ‘‘Just for a Song,” and John Boles in 
West Wind and The one girl (which has a 
tricky rhythm) from his “Song of the West”’ 
film (H.M.V. 3424, 3s.) are very well re- 
corded and should certainly be tried. At 
double the price Richard Crooks (tenor) sings 
John Boles’ One alone from “‘ The Desert 
Song,” with When yow’re away from ‘‘ The 
Lonely Girl” (H.M.V. DA1040, 6s.), and 
Lawrence Tibbett sings quite superbly two of 
his “Rogue Song ” successes, The White Dove 
and When I’m looking at you (H.M.V. 
DA1102, 6s.). But why should he and 
Crooks, who can be had at their worthiest 
and best in the H.M.V. black label Cruci- 
fixion album, flaunt their theme songs 
in scarlet? Or do they blush at the public’s 
expense ? 

Annette Hanshaw (Parlo. 642 and 654) and Florence Oldham 
(Col. DB110) in film songs should not be overlooked. 


Place aux Dames 


It’s a bit ’ard to make Gracie Fields sing A little love, a little 
kiss with organ accompaniment, but she gets through it without 
losing her composure right up to the impeccable last top note 
and as a reward is allowed to sing Flynn’s The clatter of the 
clogs on the other side in her happier manner. A good lyric 
and a good tune (H.M.V. B3415, 3s.). 

Marie Burke’s singing is popular on the radio and listeners 
will be glad to know that she has made a record of Harry 
Pepper’s Goodbye to all that and of The shadow of a rose (Col. 
DB109, 3s.). 

As for Elsie Carlisle’s Man o’ War (Dominion C307, Is. 6d.) 
she ought not to have done it ; but since she did, and it’s so 
cheap—well, that’s the number of the record. 


Golf 


Dub is American for fool. Frank Crumit’s Donald the Dub 
is one of his most light and airy songs, full of rhythm and 
humour, all about golf (H.M.V. B3419, 3s.). On the other 
side is And then he took up golf, which is not quite so good. 
Hurry up and send this to your golfing neighbour or he will 
have heard it before. 





ROSS AND SARGENT. 
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Songs and Ballads 


The old songs, as mentioned above, are being fetched out 
of the lumber-rooms and dusted. Dora Labbette and Hubert 
Eisdell with a string quartet sing a new arrangement by K. 
Parker of The Old Folks at home and Home, Sweet Home 
(Col. DB101, 3s.) and since Miss Labbette’s voice has lost 
little, if any, of that schoolgirl limpidity, it is rather refreshing 
to hear the old sentimentalities so treated: the arranger 
is in the conspiracy and the result is most agreeable. 

Gerald Adams, with chorus, revives After the ball is over 
(Charles Harris) and Two little girls in blue (Chas. Graham), 
two characteristic specimens of their period, but in this year 
of grace, ludicrous without the sanctity of age (Regal MR57, 
2s. 6d.). 

In the Parlophone ‘‘ Old Time Variety Series’? Reg Grant 
sings Daisy Bell and Where did you get that hat? (E6293, 2s. 6d.) 
adequately, but no more, and Robert English obliges with 
Don’t go down the mine, Daddy and If those lips could only 
speak (E6292). 

William Heseltine is constrained to sing two songs by 
Marshall, I hear you calling me and When shadows gatier 
(Col. DB105, 3s.), and having his good voice 
and good style, makes them sound better 
than they are. 

Ray Filme (Decca F1743, 2s.) has a rich 
voice, but I warn the unsuspecting against 
Sydney Buxton’s albino tenor (Parlo. E6291, 
2s. 6d.), Wilfred Temple’s tremolo (H.M.V. 
B3353, 3s.) and Enrico Armandi (Worldeciio, 
B1014, 2s.). 

On the lighter side two records seem to 
stand out of the ruck—George Buck in 
Walla-Malaka-Lucy and Sweet Carolina 
(Decca F1712, 2s.) and Jack Charman in /?’s 
an old Spanish custom and We're uncom- 
fortable (Worldecho B1013, 2s.). 

Russian Singing 

Tt was a good idea to make a record of 
Cossack Orchestra and Singers from t 
Kasbek Restaurant who have _ broadc 
several times. Conducted by Captain A. un. 
Strelsky they sing and play the Song of the 
Volga Boatmen and a Cossack Marching Song 
and a Gipsy Song (Regal MR54, 2s. 6d.), and 
though there is not the polish of the best Russian choruses 
there is enough quality to make this a desirable record. 


Sing, Brothers, Sing 

lt's a pity The Revellers have been committed to the talking 
films. After seeing them on the screen it is not easy to enjoy 
their records quite so wholeheartedly. Otherwise, surely 
their Waiting at the end of the road and Kentucky Babe (H.M.V. 
B3416, 3s.) must seem one of their best efforts: the precision 
of the pianissimos is superb. 

Cole Porter’s They all fall in love is the counterpart of the 
agreeably licentious Let’s fall in love, and is sung by Ross and 
Sargent, the best duettists at present to be heard anywhere, 
with The moment I saw you from the new edition of the ‘‘Co- 
optimists’ (Parlo. K65%, 3s.). A fascinating record. That 
Certain Trio are of an equally high standard, and their 
second record (H.M.V. B3422, 3s.) is of Gee/ it must be lov 
and I’m on my way to heaven. Patrick Waddington is the 
singer, Anne de Nys and William Walker are the pianists. 
Another good record that I forgot last month is of Gwen 
Farrar and Billy Mayerl in J’m following you and Just you, 
just me (Decca M124, 3s.). 

There is no indication on the label whether the Song of the 
Condemned and The Song of the Blind Man, done by Fields 
and Hall (Col. DB112, 3s.) are meant to be funny or serious; 
if funny, successful ; if serious, deplorable. 
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- are played with a lilting brilliance that one has learnt to expect. 
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On the other hand, Al, Tiers (baritone) makes no mistake, 
any more than Frank Crumit would, about the way to sing 
A Convict’s Dream and She was poor, but she was honest 
(Dominion C306, Is. 6d.). This type of song needs a certain 
amount of taste. 


Vocal Gems 


} Among the “‘ gemmes of jollitie’” this month the Light 
Opera Company has four to its credit (all H.M.V., 12in., 
4s. 6d.). For Savoyards there is The: Sorcerer (C1860), an 
almost perfect example of how an abridgement of Gilbert and 
Sullivan should be done. The words are clear as crystal, 
the singing and recording first class. 

The rattling good tunes of those two most widely popular 
films, ‘‘ Sunnyside Up” and ‘‘ The Love Parade,’’ make a 
record (C1895) that everyone will want. 

Meisrs. Smith and de Koven, in contrast, did not show 
much invention in the music of Robin Hood, but it would be 
har:l to find a more spirited series of solos and choruses than 
this, admirably attacked by all concerned (C1859). The 
excellent soprano is indistinct, but perhaps this does not 
matter. The fourth disc is of The Three Musketeers, another 
rousing business (C1890) and executed with admirable vigour. 
These are better songs, and the Grosvenor Musical Comedy 
Company (Parlo. E10991, 12in., 4s. 6d.) prefers to sing four 
of them at length than to give fragments of more. This is 
good because both H.M.V. and Parlophone are so well done 
that the difference of arrangement will commend each to 
attention. . 

It was a good idea to collect some of Hermann Léhr’s 
best songs together— You'd better ask me, Where my caravan 
has rested, Chorus, gentlemen, and so on—and the Columbia 
Light Opera Company (Col. DX52, 12in., 4s. 6d.) sings them 
one and all with great understanding and taste, though the 
first and last are not very happily turned into duets. 


Instrumentalists 


Raie da Costa is in transit. She plays a Gold Diggers of 
Broadway Selection on Parlo. R632 (8s.) and a Cochran’s Revue 
Both have good tunes, and 


The H.M.V. recording softens the glint of it, not unwisely. 
Patricia Rossborough plays Sky City and My man is on the 
make on Decca F1741 (2s.) and Hot and High and Low from 
“Here comes the Bride”? on F1693. The contrast in style 
and arrangement—or is it improvisation ?—is interesting ; and 
if one prefers Miss Rossborough it is for some almost indefinable 
quality of temperament rather than of technique. 

This is a group of virtuosi. La Argentina in another alluring 
castanets record, the Bolero classique of Yradier and Serenata of 
Malats (Parlo. R650, 3s.) ; Dino Jonesco in a cymbalom record 
(H.M.V. B3346, 3s.)—one wants to see them; sound is not 
enough. Alfred Aelpler in harmonica solos (H.M.V. B3384, 3s.). 
Syd Hooley in perfect cornet solos (Decca F1700, 2s.), Ernest 
Grimshaw’s Banjo Quartet (H.M.V. B3377, 3s.) and The Brothers 
Bertini, banjo and guitar (Regal MR55, 2s. 6d.) in those deadly 
reiterations—each has his admirers. The Jolly Campers (Parlo. 
E6289, 2s. 6d.) are so only in name, and Nocturne Java and 
A bit of a waltz, played on accordeon and marimba, are dreary 
enough to be certain of popularity where these instruments 
are household pets. 


Tucket Without 


At last the cinema proprietor can get all the “ noises off” 
that he needs for his electric gramophone, without having to 
import the records for them. Columbia have just issued an 
album, price 50s., containing ten 10in. yellow label records of 
** Stage Effects,” which can also be bought separately at 5s. 
apiece. They are almost essential for cinemas, and will be 
found useful in village halls and other places where amateur 
theatricals require a ‘‘ property man.” Here are some of the 
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titles: Fire Engine Effects ; Clock, Chimes and Bells; Crowd 
Effect, Angry Mob, Fair Ground; Thunderstorm, Wind and 
Hurricane ; Aeroplane, Different Sirens ; American and English 
Trains; Storm at Sea, Sea Wash and Breakers; Wedding 
March and Ringing Bells; Trumpets and Bugles; Orchestra 
Tuning Up, Chord Off and Applause; the National Anthem 
followed by a march. All these are well recorded and well 
arranged for practical use. 


Cineorgans 

Quentin Maclean, as often, makes the best cinema organ 
record of the month, with an Organ Medley of Song Hits, 1930 
(Col. DX43, 12in., 4s. 6d.) ; then come Pattman (Col. DB104, 
3s.) in Alice, where art thou? and Cinderella Waltz and Edward 
O’Henry in an airy Dream Lover and Just as we used to do 
(H.M.V. B3428, 3s.). Ena Baga on the New Gallery organ 
follows distinguished predecessors with assurance in Finck’s 
Moonlight Dance and Mayerl’s Marigold (H.M.V.B3385, 3s.). I 
do not recommend Sandy Macpherson (H.M.V.) nor Alex 
Taylor (Decca) this month, and Terance Casey’s Organ 
Imitations are not as amusing as they ought to be (Col. DB190, 
3s.). 


The Pip 


The worst hour of this month’s reviewing has been spent in 
listening to the funny records. They are a deplorable lot, and 
in case a real gem may have been overlooked here are the duds : 
Will Evans, with brief glimpses of the real Will Evans, in his 
sketch, Building a chicken house (H.M.V. B.3317, 3s.) ; Sydney 
Howard and Vera Pearce in another Swankers (Col. DB95, 
3s.); Billy Bennett in Mandalay and The coffee stall keeper 
(Col. DX28, 12in., 4s. 6d.) ; Correll and Gosden masquerading 
as Amos and Andy, in The Dairy and At the Bull Fight (H.M.V. 
B3376, 3s.) ; The Laughtermongers (see also under Sterno), on 
Decca F1742 (2s.); and the quaint Alabama Barn Stormers 
in Gonna raise ruckus to-night and Yow'll never go to Heaven 
(Regal MR56, 2s.6d.). More than likely you will find one or 
other or all of these very entertaining. But play it six times 
in succession, then lay your hand on your heart and give your 
verdict. 


Piccadilly Celebrities 


The third list of these remarkable florin records shows no 
falling off in standard with the exception of 5028, which is 
marred by one sad lapse in Tchaikovsky’s Chant sans paroles. 
As before the orchestral accompaniments are exceptionally 
worthy of note. Besides the operatic records reviewed by 
Mr. Klein, there is a neat arrangement of melodies from 
Massenet’s Manon (5027) by the Roloff Ensemble. The 
Athenaeum Symphony Orchestra plays two of German’s Nell 
Gwynn Dances (5025) with great spirit and taste, and the 
Neva Balalaika Players in a Caprice and a Waltz by Andrayef 
(5029) do well with not very interesting tunes, as does the 
Athenaeum Salon Orchestra in Pierrette’s Wedding by Jordan 
and Anguero, Spanish March by Franco (5026). At any rate, 
these are not hackneyed. 

Dora Stroeva is one of those cabaret singers with an inter- 
national reputation whose records are trebled in interest if 
one has seen and heard her singing them, but surely her singing 
of Si demain in French and of Now Gony, a folk song of varying 
moods, in Russian, will win new admirers. They should be 
played in the dark, with the thought of a woman with Eton 
crop and striking profile sitting very still, guitar in hand, on a 
grand piano. Her accompanist, L. Gontcharoff, deserves 
mention (5031). : 

Bernard Dudley (baritone) has a fine voice, but it sounds too 
heavy altogether in the Four Indian Love Lyrics (5030 and 
5034) and George Dosher (bass) is interesting, but also rather 
too. slow-paced, in two undistinguished specimens of negro 


love songs, A banjo song and Wid de moon (5036). 
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May Sternos 


The orchestral accompaniments are perhaps the weak point 
of Sterno records, but at ls. 6d. apiece one must not demand 
too much, though one may regret that Earl Parry, a charming 
tenor, is not better supported in his songs (358). Bernard 
Franklyn (bass) does not matter so much (356) because there 
are faults on his side, too: his words are not clear enough. 
Much of Sandy Rowan’s popularity as a comedian on the radio 
is due to the clearness of his words and this is well displayed in 
his Saftest o’ the family and Auchtermochty Times (345); and 
there is a quality of ease in Billy Grey’s The laughing policeman 
and Giggling Gertie (346), in which B. Gay and O.Joy laugh and 
talk and sing, that should make this amiable rubbish very 
popular. Otherwise the pick of this list are V. M. Gaston 
in rather brilliant xylophone solos (359), the Cosmopolitan 
Novelty Band in Peterson’s amusing Devil Dance and Wedding 
of the Birds (344), and Mick and Mack in I’m following you 
and I’m sailing on a sunbeam (355), pleasant American-style 
singers. They are less successful in Perhaps and The one I love 
(365). The accompaniments are heavy. Goin’ Home—the 
song version of the slow movement of Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony—is sung by Bernard Wallace 
rather portentously with a film theme song 
on 364. 

Collinson and Dean do a descriptive war 
record in which they are much better than 
their material and than the war noises (363), 
and Lester Conn’s Orchestra gives a usefully 
cheap version of Cuckoo in the clock and All 
hands on deck (353) which Jack Payne has 
made so popular. 


Fune Zonophones 


There is nothing very exciting or out of 
the way in this list except perhaps the harp 
solos by John Cockerill (5578). The most 
successful is Jimmie Rogers in Frankie and 
Johnny, which he sings as well as Frank 
Crumit did, and Everybody does it in Hawaii 
(5577). Clarkson Rose is in good form with 
his songs about Pork Pie Pigs and Gravy 
(5573), and Maurice Elwin is better suited 
with Dark red roses and A little kiss each 
morning (5571) than Norman Blair with 
Hush-a-bye, baby and Ain’t it great to be 
home again? (5572). Barrington Hooper in re-recordings 
of old favourites (A390 and 5586), Foster Richardson in 
The Mighty Deep and A hundred fathoms deep (5585), which 
must rank among the stupidest songs ever written, and 
Esther Coleman wasting her voice on My Dear Soul and 
The sweetest flower that blows (5570) show that Zonophones 
appeal strongly to sentimental, rather old-fashioned 
folk, who will get great pleasure out of a 12in. record 
made by the Associated Glee Ciubs of America (4,000 male 
voices) in Bohm’s Calm as the Night and Mendelssohn’s On 
Wings of Song (A388) and will find it not incongruous for 
Deppen’s Eleanor and Easthope Martin’s Evensong to be played 
by a Salon Orchestra (5574). The two most enticing records 
in this list are Vocal Gems from the Geisha (A389) which are 
rather grittily sung by rather unsympathetic voices and 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville Overture played by the National 
Symphony Orchestra (5569) in such a way that a newcomer 
might not realise how charming the tunes are; yet at the 
price both are worth getting. 

. It is as well in buying these to try them over to make sure 
they are correctly centred. There were two or three 
“* swingers ’’ among those sent for review. 


Scotch Humour 
The admirable series of North and South records was 


interrupted last month to make room for four back-chat 





HARRY GORDON 


dialogues, with a minimum of singing, by Harry Gordon and 
Jack Holden—Golf (Parlophone R633, 3s.), The Compleat 
Anglers (R634), Joining the Force (R635) and The Piano 
Tuners (R636). Each is clearly and briskly dealt with and 
each has neat touches of humour and intonation ; but it would 
need some temerity to choose any of them if one was asked to 
put on a record to amuse the company. 

This month Sandy MacFarlane makes a good record (Col. 
DB102, 3s.) of his well-known Wedding of Sandy Mc Kie and 
Bonnie Heilen Maggie. 


Harry Lauder 

Jock MacGregor has made an extremely satisfactory 10in. 
record of Harry Lauder Melodies, a baker’s dozen of his best 
known songs being linked together by a few lines of patter, 
and the whole well sung to an orchestral accompaniment 
(Winner 4997, 2s.). Since there is nearly four minutes of 
recording on each side this is good value for money and should 
prove a wonderful seller for Edison Bell. The best of the rest 
of the list is Morlais Morgan’s The Driver of the 8.15 (Long- 
staffe), but if one had heard Lilian Davies singing Jus’ keepin’ 
on in the last Drury Lane pantomime one 
would find Morgan’s treatment of it rather 
too heavy (4998). 

The 8in. Radios (1s. 3d. each) contain the 
results of a cheery morning in the studio 
when Florrie Forde, egged on by Harry 
Hudson and his Melody Men, recorded again 
Has anybody here seen Kelly? and Down by 
the old Bull and Bush (1330). The Scala Trio 
have coupled two lovely melodies, the Elégie 
of Massenet and Aprés un Réve of Fauré 
(1339). This is restaurant music of the best 
type. Harry Jacobson (Radio 1338) is rather 
disappointing and Sam Browne (Radio 1334 
and Winner 5113) is best in Lonely Trouba- 
dour on the former. Perhaps he too is losing 
his interest in theme songs. 


Descriptive Records 


Howard Flynn has scored two successes 
with clever arrangements on Radio discs. 
One was the capitally devised John Peel, 
which could hardly have been better done 
or recorded, though the music of the hounds 
was not very convincing (1326). The other is a Coon 
Town Wedding in two parts (1340) in which @. H. Elliott is 
supported by a Southern Coloured Chorus. In both these 
records there is an occasional confusion of sounds, but one feels 
that there is real life in them, whichis agreat relief after listening 
to the bulk of perfunctory records which come in for review. 


Broadcasts 


The most amusing of the little Broadcasts is Carlton and 
Bailey in She was poor, but she was honest (549) and it is rather 
a pity that something better than Open up dem pearly gates 
was not coupled with it. The most attractive record is 
Patrick York in Sometimes I’m happy and Body and Soul (548) 
and Jack Morrison has two popular tunes in She can’t make 
up her mind and There’s Hundreds (545). Marie Lloyd, jur. 
(547) carries on the family tradition with attenuated genius. 
Herbert Griffiths, being a F.R.C.O. and an A.R.C.M., can be 
trusted to make good records of Ballet Egyptien (Broadcast 
Twelve 5159) or of Coates’ Bird songs at Eventide and Waller’s 
Palace of dreams (553), and for those who want them, Dvorak’s 
Humoreske and Schumann’s T'rdume are fairly treated by the 
English Instrumental Sextet (Broadcast Twelve 5158). The 
Gilbert and Sullivan for the month consists of Vocal Gems 
from Patience (Broadcast Twelve 5156 and 5157) and these are 
as good as their predecessors, which is saying a lot. 

PEPPERING. 
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Conducted by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


ACCEPT MY APOLOGIES 


properly, and that is to write a full score and then discuss 
it bar by bar. 

There is no need to get alarmed. I have no intention of 
doing this. Even if the worthy Editor became sufficiently 
demented to increase the size of THE Ravio GRAMOPHONE 
twenty-fold and give me the lot, there isn’t enough time in the 
month. I know it because I’ve proved it. I once tried to 
review a record this way with my good friend Al Davison (big 
pot musically, Al; M.A., Mus.Bac. (Cantab.), F.R.C.O., and 
all that). It took about a fortnight, and covered 16 pages of 
this size, using about the same size type, and we found we’d 
only got as far as dealing with just the main features of a few 
of the movements. 

Nevertheless, as I say, that’s the only way to do it properly. 
With anything less one at once says too much and too little. 
This may seem a paradox, but let me explain : 

If one is not prepared to go into the subject completely, a 
sufficient description can usually be found in some such words 
as ‘‘an awful performance which ought never to have been foisted 
on a long suffering public.” Then, of course, the musicians 
recorded and the company which recorded them at once say 
too much has been said, much too much, in fact. They’d 
rather you hadn’t said anything. On the other hand anyone 
who is sufficiently short of employment to have read the review 
will probably want to know why it is an awful performance and 
you at once find you haven’t said enough. Incidentally, too, 
if there is one thing I detest it’s saying anything’s good or bad 
without an opportunity to give my reason for the opinion. 
It’s unfair to all sides. 

Well, there you have the answer to the paradox, but it 
doesn’t solve the problem of how much is to be said about each 
record so that it will give you a good and correct idea of what 
the performance is like, make it more interesting by providing 
you with some information concerning the people responsible 
for it and at the same time serve up the whole thing in a 
form which will be entertaining to the many varied personalities 
who read THE RADIO GRAMOPHONE. 

To a certain extent, I am pleased to say (and I expect you'll 
be pleased to know it also), my eloquence is to be curbed by a 
limitation of the space placed at my disposal. In a prescribed 
area I have to deal with the whole of the month’s output,so I 
can’t say much about each disc. If I have to leave you to 
form your own conclusions on certain aspects you must forgive 
me. After all, it cuts both ways. You will be saved from 
wading through yards of things: you probably already know. 

Another little difficulty which you might help me to decide 
-is from whose outlook shall I endeavour to judge a performance 
—yours, mine, Bill Smith’s or Tom Jones’? . You may be one 


"Tere is only one way to review a gramophone record 


of those who hate what is erroneously covered by the word 
** Jazz’ and wouldn’t like a dance band even if it were good ; 
I may be one of those crazy fanatics who think that any awful 
screech on a muted trumpet with a noisy background of drums 
and cymbals must be marvellous because it has a bit of rhythm 
in it; Bill Smith may be a man on whom rhythm reacts 
pleasantly, but who knows nothing about the higher ethics of 
the subject, and thinks that the acme of perfection is sloppily 
played straight melody with some nice little twiddley bits to 
decorate it and the whole super-imposed on a rhythmic basis, 
which sounds like ‘“ um-tsching, um-tsching, um-tsching, 
um-tsching ”’ all the way through; Tom Jones, on the other 
hand, may be a dance band musician himself, or a keen student. 
with a knowledge of music and very much aw fait with the 
most advanced sutbleties of modern popular rhythmic inter- 
pretation. He will judge from a totally different angle. Of 
course qualities such as quality of tone, technique, orchestral 
colour and balance, and the many other features which are 
essential in anything worthy of the name of music of any sort 
will be his first demand ; but whereas they will be the only 
demand of those less familiar with the subject, Mr. Tom Jones 
will ask much more. He will want all the features which are 
patent to this type of music only, and are briefly identified 
under the two words Rhythmic Style, the exact meaning of 
which I will try to convey to those unacquainted with it in the 
general reviews of the records. 

All these people then not only have a totally different view- 
point of what constitutes good popular rhythmic music, but 
all are found amongst the large readership of THE Rapio 
GRAMOPHONE, and the difficulty is to strike the happy balance 
of opinion which will be acceptable to all. I think you will 
agree that it is not the easiest task and whether you happen to 
be you, me, Mr. Bill Smith or Mr. Tom Jones I ask you to be 
sympathetic to these reviews, remembering that, after all, I 
am voicing only my personal opinion, and while that opinion 
is born of absolute sincerity, that still does not say that some- 
one else’s opinion which is totally different may not be just 
as correct. 

For, after all, can there be such a thing as correctness in 
any art? There are certain fundamental principles which are 
admitted by all to such an extent that they become axioms. 
How far these axioms go it is difficult to say, but after one 


passes them the whole thing becomes purely a question of 
taste. 

It should be remembered that modern popular rhythmic 
interpretation is still in its infancy, and in style changes almost 
monthly. That which the most enlightened acclaim as per- 
fection to-day, they will discard to-morrow as obsolete. 

EpGaR JACKSON. 
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LATEST DANCE AND POPULAR RHYTHMIC 


Reviewed by 





DANCE BANDS 











COLUMBIA (3s.). 
Paul Specht and His Orchestra. 
The harbour of my heart (from the sound-film 
‘“‘ Hit the Deck ”’ (v) (Amer.). 
Keepin’ myself for you (from the sound-film 
“ Hit the Deck ” (v) (Amer.). 
CB52 


( ) 

Paul Specht has twice been to England 
with his band—the first time some five years 
or so ago when he opened Lyons’ large 
Corner House in Coventry Street, London, 
and about a couple of years later when he 
played at the Empress Room, Kensington. 

While he was over here he rather put his 
foot into it by endeavouring to bring off 
what he called a reciprocity scheme whereby 
the respective labour authorities should allow 
English dance bands free entry into America 
in exchange for similar facilities to American 
bands here. The snag was that in those 
days there wasn’t an English dance band good 
enough to get a job in America and the 
“ reciprocity” would have meant England 
being flooded out with American bands. 
Of course, everyone saw through it, much to 
Paul’s disgust. 

At one time Paul Specht was a very big 
noise in the dance music world of .New 
York Later he seemed to drop out. Re- 
ceniiy he has pulled up a bit through his new 
band. It is playing at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel in New York and is decidedly good. 
The trumpet player, tenor saxophonist and 
drummer are the particular features. 

The above records are of a type which 
should appeal to all who like melody 
supported by a good rhythmic backing and 
presented with plenty of orchestral colour 
and effect. 


The Columbia Photo Players. 
March of the Old Guard (from the sound-film 
“ Devil May Care ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
Sitting by the window (from the sound-film 
** A Song of Kentucky ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB54) 


Good as straightforward commercial per- 
formances in all other respects, the feature 
which will probably appeal most is the 
forcefulness which these records seem to 
exude. There is a “bigness” of tone, a 
body and strength of attack which grip 
throughout each disc. 

“March of the Old Guard” has a fine 
refrain by male chorus which is really 
inspiring. 

But why this number is labelled fox-trot 
Idon’t know. It is a march pure and simple 
and I should hate to try to fox-trot to it. 
This is not the only example of ridiculously 
incorreet description. There are other cases 
to which I will call attention later. 


Merle Johnson and His Cecco Couriers. 

Watching my dreams go by (from the sound- 

film “‘ She Couldn’t Say No ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB61) 


Merle Johnson doesn’t go in for hot 


RECORDS 


playing, but is one of America’s finest saxo- 
phonists of the more legitimate school. 

His band is a recording combination and 
the name Cecco Couriers covers the identity 
of some of New York’s best dance musicians 
who specialise in free-lance recording and 
broadcasting. This free-lancing is practically 
non-existent over here. Most of the 
musicians who comprise the bands formed 
merely for recording in London are also 
members of permanent combinations en- 
gaged in some hotel, club or restaurant. 
In New York many first class musicians 
exist solely on their recording and broad- 
casting dates. 

These records of Johnson’s are excellently 
played examples of American commercial 
dance performances. Anything they lack 
in up-to-dateness of general style is made up 
for in their high standard of legitimate 
artistry. For instance, the tonal quality 
is excellent both in the solos and ensemble. 

On the reverse is :— 


Will Osborne and His Orchestra. 


There will never be another Mary (Waltz) 
(from the sound film “They Learned About 
Women ”’) (v) (Amer.) 

which has some nice sweet clarinet playing 

and a movement,’ all too short, by three 

violins in harmony. Otherwise the per- 
formance is quite ordinary. 


Van Phillips and His Orchestra. 


Goodbye to all that (v). 
I'd rather have a memory of you (from ‘‘ Rio 
Rita ”) (v). 
(CB60) 


Just like a story book (from the sound-film 
“* High Society Blues ’’) (v). 
I’m in the market for you (from the sound-film 
“* High Society Blues ”’) (v). 
(CB67) 


Van Phillips is recording manager. to the 
Columbia Co. The band is a recording 
combination of well-known West End 
musicians put together for the sessions and 
under his direction. 

An American and originally with the 
Savoy Orpheans, Van is a fine musician and 
arranger. 

These records are mainly of the straight- 
forward melody type. They are very 
tuneful, there is some excellent stuff in 
the orchestrations and the musicianship 
as regards the work of both individuals and 
the ensemble is first class, 


The Knickerbockers. 
My man is on the make (from the sound-film 
“Heads Up ’’) (v) Amer.). 
Why do you suppose (from the sound-film 
“Heads Up”) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB65) 
For anyone who wants an ordinary 


v—With vocal refrain. 

Amer—American artists recorded in 
America. 

Ger.—German artists recorded in Germany. 


Edgar Fackson 


straightforward dance record of the num- 
bers these should be fairly satisfactory, 
For others who care less about the tune and 
more about the performance they may be 
less interesting. Not that there is anything 
specifically bad about the performances, it 
is just that there is nothing outstandingly 
attractive in them. 


Also in the lists are numerous records by 
Ray Starita and His Ambassador Club Band, 
Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Band, 


and 
Debroy Somers’ Band. 


Unfortunately, shortage of space prevents 
me from dealing more fully with them this 
month, but I will devote more attention to 
these artists in the July issue. Meanwhile, 
your dealer will be only too pleased to play 
you any of the titles in which you may be 
interested. 


H.M.V. (3s.). 
Ambrose and His Orchestra. 


Ambrose originally recorded for H.M.V. 
Then, when the Decca people started, he went 
to them, presumably because he thought it 
would be better to be the big noise and No. | 
feature band and have the pick of the best 
tunes with a concern which hadn’t any other 
band as good than to have to share in the 
best tunes and other honours with the many 
other excellent American bands recording 
for the American Victor Co. (which is so 
closely allied with H.M.V. here and whose 
recordings H.M.V. issue in this country) to 
say nothing of Jack Hylton’s famous British 
band. 

Now Ambrose is back with H.M.V. and 
you can draw your own conclusions as to 
why from both his and the H.M.V. people’s 
outlook. Ambrose must have been given a 
pretty good contract both financially and as 
regards prominence in the catalogue: 
H.M.V. must have thought him a pretty 
good proposition. And to be a good proposi- 
tion to a first-class recording concern with 
numerous excellent bands means you must 
have a marvellous band. The public may 
not be the most enlightened critics when it 
comes to advanced hot dance music, but 
they know a good dance band of the more 
orthodox type. 

Of course, Ambrose has a wonderful band. 
What’s more, he knows how to pick good 
tunes and play them in the manner the public 
likes. 

In its rhythmic style—oh, that word style ; 
but it means so much in dance music that 
one can’t get away from it—Ambrose’s Band 
has improved out of all recognition since it 
originally recorded with this Company. 
To-day its records bristle with good stuff. 
The orchestrations are up-to-date rhythmic- 
ally and excellently constructed and while 
they abound with good effects excellently 
interpreted in a truly modern manner no-one 
can complain that the original melody is not 
prominently in evidence. 

There are four titles. The two I like best 
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which have inspired the foregoing outburst 
are :— 
I’m in the market for you (from the sound-film 

“‘ High Society Blues ”’) (v). 

Just like a Story Book (from the sound-film 

‘High Society Blues ’’) (v). 

(B5824). 

Both are good melody fox-trots of which 
it can be said, amongst other good things, 
that they have an irresistible dance rhythm. 
Notice, for instance, the excellent manner 
in which the full effect of four beats in the 
bar is maintained—the fundamental of good 
dance rhythm. Never do they degenerate 
into the ‘“‘ Um-tsching, Um-tsching”’ of 
two-in-a-bar, which is a trap into which 
nine out of ten dance bands fall. 

The vocal choruses are by Sam Browne. 
Browne was, until recently, with Jack Hylton. 
He left because he thought he could make 
more money free-lancing. It was an 
amicable parting and I’m sure Hylton 
wishes him every success. Sam’s voice has 
excellent tonal quality, he knows how to 
sing, and his diction is clear. He has two 
faults. His phrasing is too cut and dried and 
is inclined to break up the flowing connection 
which should exist between the melodic 
phrases. Also his pronounciation is not 
always good. For instance, in ‘‘ I’m in the 
market for you” he sings ‘ estimayshun ” 
instead of estimation. 

The other recordings are :— 

Blue is the night (from the sound-film 

“‘ Their own Desire ’’) (v). 

The Empire Party (v). 

(B5825). 
which have not appealed to me quite so much, 
perhaps because the numbers, while being 
good, do not seem to me to be so suitable 
for dance band style. 

Leslie Sarony is the vocalist in ‘‘ The 
Empire Party.” 

New Mayfair Dance Orchestra 

The New Mayfair Dance Orchestra is the 
H.M.V. house-recording combination ; that 
is to say, it doesn’t exist as a permanent 
unit, but is put together from the best of the 
West End dance musicians for the sessions. 

For the most part the personnel is generally 
more or the less the same but sometimes 
alterations are made according to the type of 
record required. In future issues I shall 
have pleasure in introducing you to the 
individual] artists. 

The organisation and direction of the band 
are in the hands of the company’s recording 
manager for this type of music. It used to be 
Carroll Gibbons, of whom there is more 
information in the review of his piano solo 
record (see under ‘ Instrumental”). At 
the moment it is Ray Noble. 

Ray Noble is a youngster still in the early 
twenties. He is at once one of the sanest 
and one of the most enlightened of those 
occupying similar positions. 

He first became well known to the pro- 
fession by sharing with Ronnie Munro (now 
pianist with Al Collin’s Claridge’s Hotel 
Dance Band) the first prize in a competition 
run some three years ago by the Melody 
Maker to discover a really good British 
orchestrator of modern dance music. Later 
he joined the staff of the Lawrence Wright 
Music Co. as arranger, and from there took 
a similar position with Jack Payne and the 
B.B.C. Dance Band, 

Of course, Ray Noble has to be guided by 
public demand. It is a well-known fact 
that the British public likes plenty of 
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straight melody in its records and is as slow 
to tolerate anything which deviates from 
that melody as it is loath to accept anything 
rhythmically involved and the most aun 
of effects. This, of course, sadly ties the 
hands of those who are not merely aw fait 
with the latest developments in America, 
but have original ideas. Ray solves the 
problem satisfactorily by steering a middle 
course. He retains plenty of straight 
melody, but makes it colourful by full 
orchestration, continual variation of the 
instruments employed and numerous counter- 
melodic effects by instruments of contrasting 
tone colour to those taking the melody, 
taking care at the same time never to have 
his effects or counter-melodies too involved. 
His rhythms are fairly simple, but—and here 
is the point—not only are they modern 
and the basic ideas good, but he takes care 
to employ musicians who, besides knowing 
how to play their instruments, know nme 
how these rhythmsshould be interpreted and, 
helped by the excellent H.M.V. recording, a 
stylish performance is thus achieved. 

The following are the latest records by the 
band. Lack of space prevents more than 
a bare description of the discs as a whole. 


Crazy Feet (from the sound-film ‘‘ Happy 
Days ”’) (v). 
You've got to be modernistic (from the sound- 
film ‘‘ The Golden Calf ’’) (v). 
(B5819) 
—both lively rhythmic compositions given 
an appropriate fox-trot treatment. 


Harmony Heaven (from the sound-film 
‘“* Harmony Heaven ’’) (v). 
We'll build a little world of our own (from the 
sound-film ‘“‘ Happy Days ”’) (v). 
(B5827) 
—the former a bright melody fox-trot with 
plenty of colour, the latter a sweet melody 
fox-trot played in slow tempo. 


High Society Blues (from the sound-film 
‘“* High Society Blues ”’) (v). 


Eleanor (Waltz) (from the sound-film “‘ High 


Society Blues ’’) (v). 

“ High Society Blues ”’ is a lilting melody 
number played in slow drag tox-trot tempo. 
The waltz is in every way good of its kind. 
All the above have good modern dance 
rhythm as well as having plenty of variety 
and colour to intrigue the listener. 

Figaro (v). 
Airman, Airman (Vv). 

Both these are comedy fox-trots with 
amusing vocal choruses by Leonard Henry. 
Of their kind they are good. The rhythm of 
* Figaro” is appropriate to the composition 
but not good for dancing. 


Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra. 

Nat Shilkret’s Orchestra is the American 
Victor (H.M.V.) house-combination and is 
assembled from New York’s best dance 
musicians just for the sessions. Nat Shilkret 
is on the permanent staff of the Victor Co. 
in New York. 

The band may generally be relied upon to 
turn out a good commercial record for either 
dancing or listening. Broadly speaking, its 
general style is not unlike that of the New 
Mayfair Dance Band. Its records sound 
rather fuller and the basic rhythm more 
pronounced. This is because in America 
they can record bass frequencies better. The 
bass viol is stronger and also bass drum is 
used in exactly the same manner as it is 
played when a band is playing in any ball- 
room. In England they can’t record bass 


drum without risk of the wearing quality 
of the record being impaired. So they take 
the easy road and don’t use it at all and the 
records lack body and attack in the bass in 
consequence. 

Also these Shilkret records, althougn 
showing no better musicianship from a 
legitimate aspect, are, on an average, rather 
better in rhythmic style than the New 
Mayfair’s. The reason is of course that the 
individual musicians (vocalists included) 
have a more advanced understanding of 
modern rhythm; it is only natural, the 
live in the land where it not only originated, 
but where the competition is keener because 
there are more stars who are always 
fighting each other to go one better in the 
production of something that is not merely 
different, but an improvement. 

Following are NatShilkret’s latest recordings 
to be issued here. All are of more or less 
equal merit. It is just a question of which 
tune you prefer. Your dealer will willingly 
let you hear them :— 

Why do you suppose (irom ‘* Heads-Up ”’) 

(v) (Amer.). 

My man is on the make (from ‘“‘ Heads-Up ’’) 

(v) (Amer.). 

(B5822) 
When I’m looking at you (from the sound-film 

“The Rogue Song ”’) (Amer.). 

Until love comes along (from the sound-film 

“Loves Comes Along ’”’) (v) (Amer.). 

(B5815) 
Singing a vagabond song (from the sound-film 

“ Puttin’ on the Ritz ”’) (v) (Amer.), 

(B5829). 

The one girl (from the sound-film ‘Song of 
the West ’’) (v) (Amer.) 
(B5823) 


Another Victor house-recording combina- 


tion, also under Nat Shilkret is :-— 
The High Hatters, 


whose records are usually rather hotter, 

though this month’s are not, nor, incidentally, 

are they as good. The titles are :— 

Can't you understand (from the B.D.- 
H.M.V. sound-film ‘‘ Wolves ”’) (v)(Amer.). 

(B5823) 
Keepin’ myself for you (from the sound-film 
‘** Hit the Deck ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(B5820) 
Other records in the list by American 
bands are :— 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians. 

There’s danger in your eyes, Cherie (from the 
sound-film ‘‘ Puttin’ on the Ritz”) (v) 
(Amer.). 

(B5280) 


Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees. 
I love you, believe me (from the sound-film 
“The Vagabond Lover ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(B5829) 


Wayne King and His Orchestra. 
Wrapped in a red, red rose (from the sound- 
film ‘‘ Blaze o’ Glory ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
Put a little salt on the Bluebird’s tail (from the 
sound-film ‘‘ Blaze o’ Glory ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(B5818) 


Victor Arden, Phil Ohman and Their 
Orchestra. 

Should I (from the sound-film “‘ Lord Byron 
of Broadway,” to be called in England 
‘** What Price Melody ’’) (v) (Amer.) 

—but it needn’t be thought that, because 
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they are American bands with big names, 
they are necessarily wonderful. 

Wayne King (this is a new one on me— 
never heard of the band before) should appeal 
to the public as his very fair commercial 
style band has been lucky in securing a 
couple of good titles. 

The same may be said of Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. The band is_ boringly 
insipid (music for little girls). It has no 
style, noideasandnorhythm. But “ There’s 
danger in your eyes ” is a great number and 
sure to be a hit. 

Rudy Vallee has a frankly poor band— 
Dum-de-dum, dum-de-dum rhythm, and 
little else good to make up for it. He has 
made his name purely on his singing and **e 
sex appeal he can infuse into his voi- 

Victor Arden and Phil Ohmar |» x0 play 
pianos) have great technicue and use it 
to illustrate ideas which w<cze old-fashioned 
five years ago. The supporting band is as 
good (or as bad—whichever you like) as 
dozens of others. 


Marek Weber and His Orchestra. 
Merry Widow—Medley Fox-trot (v) (Ger.). 
I haven’t an auto, I haven’t a castle (v) (Ger.). 

(B5817) 
Fairy on the Clock (Ger.). 
Don’t cry, Baby (Waltz) (Ger.). 

(B5828) 

This is a German organisation recorded in 
Germany. 

These records are probably good, but 
although labelled “dance orchestra—fox- 
trot”’ (or “ waltz”) they don’t belong to 
my department; this is the modern dance 
section and implies modern rhythm and ideas. 


PARLOPHONE (3:.). 
Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra. 


Love ain’t nothing but the blues (from the 
sound-film “Chasing Rainbows”) (v) 


(Amer.). 

(R644) 

Frankie Trumbauer is considered one of 
the world’s finest dance band saxophonists. 
At the moment he is with Paul Whiteman’s 
Band. 

His recording combination consists of the 
pick of Whiteman’s boys, which is saying 
all that is necessary to prove its excellence. 

His records are often on the advanced 
side; this happens to be one which is 
sufficiently “straight” to enable me to 
include it here instead of in the “hot ” 
section. 

That it is on the straighter side does not 
mean, however, that it is in any way lacking 
in the style or originality which one expects 
when such stars are brought together. In 
fact, it is very much the opposite, and while 
the record is of a type which should appeal to 
the general public, the more vanced 
enthusiasts will find plenty to satiate their 
desires. 


Ed. Lloyd and His Orchestra. 

A pair of blue eyes (from the sound-film 

““ Song o’ My Heart ” (v) (Amer.). 

(R630) 

A good straightforward tuneful record of 
a melody number played in soothing slow 
drag fox-trot tempo from an orchestration 
which is well constructed and introduces 
plenty of colour. 


On the reverse is :-— 


Casa Roma Orchestra. 
Romance (Waltz) (from the sound-film 
“Cameo Kirby ”’) (v) (Amer.) 
—a most tuneful waltz decidedly well 
featured. Record should be a good seller, 


Carolina Club Orchestra. 
Memories (Amer.). 
(R657) 


A most pleasing tuneful melody perform- 
ance played with commendable neatness and 
restraint. 


River Club Five. 
Gunga Din and his lute (v). 
Bigger and better than ever (from the ‘‘ Revue 
de la Folie Pure ”’) (v). 
R648 


( ) 

** River Club Five ” is merely an identifica- 
tion title for this combination got together 
for recording. 

“Gunga Din and his lute” is a cod 
Eastern number. Played in an appropriate 
comedy manner with vocal and instrumental 
effects to produce “atmosphere,” any 
musical merit it may lack is balanced by 
good entertainment value. 

An attempt has been made to feature 
“ Bigger and better than ever ”’ in a modernly 
rhythmical manner, but I cannot honestly 
say it is the best record I have heard. 
Individually the musicians appear to be 
doing good stuff, but having heard the 
whole record, the impression is that it has 
meant little after all. 


Barnabas von Geczy and His Orchestra. 
Ive a little brown mandoline (Ger.). 
Greetings to Hawaii (Ger.). 

(R649) 

According to the labels both these per- 
formances are fox-trots. All I can say is 
I’ve never heard fox-trots played like it and 
hope I never shall again. The rhythm in 


- the first title is more like that of a hurdy- 


gurdy. “Greetings to Hawaii” is—well, 
just how you’d expect a German band to 
play a fox-trot. These good people’s idea 
of dance music after they’ve had all these 
years to study it from excellent records of 
British and American bands surpasseth my 
understanding completely. 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 
The Rhythmic Troubadours. 
March of the Grenadiers (from the sound-film 
‘“* The Love Parade ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
My Love Parade (from the sound-film 
“The Love Parade ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
R 65 


( ‘ 

Regal are connected with Columbia and 
certain records from the American Columbia 
catalogue appear from time to time in their 
lists. All records by “The Rhythmic 
Troubadours ” are worth watching. Actually 
there is no such band; the name being a 
stock one under which various excellent 
American dance bands are listed, The 
stock name is used to save the cost of heavy 
advertising necessary to popularise each of 
the many different American bands available 
to Regal. 

When any particularly good records under 
the name Rhythmic Troubadours are issued 
I will give the correct name of the band. The 
above are fairly good of their kind, but, 
although labelled fox-trot are not dance 
records. The “ March of the Gladiators ” isa 
fine March, but there is not a modern ball- 
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room dance set to this measure. Perhaps 
someone will kindly explain to Regal what 
fox-trot rhythm is and so save a repetition 
of this erroneous labelling, which is to say the 
least, most misleading. 


The Midnight Minstrels 
Ma Belle (from ‘“‘ The Three Musketeers ”’) 
(v). 
March of the Musketeers (from ‘“‘ The Three 

Musketeers) (v). 

“ Ma Belle is a well played straightforward 
melody record. Very orthodox in general 
construction but tuneful. Rhythm rather 
too insipid to make it a good dance record. 

“March of the Musketeers” is, like 
“* March of the Grenadiers ”’ by the Rhythmic 
Troubadours, labelled fox-trot. It is nothing 
of the sort; it is a march pure and simple, as 
regards composition and the interpretation 
it has been given, 





DECCA (2s.). 

Spike Hughes and His Decca Dents. 

The Boop-Boop A -Doo Trot (from the 
sound-film ‘‘ Mirth and Melody ”’) (v). 

The Man from the South (from the sound-film 
“* Applause ”’) (v). 

(F1709). 

What Wouldn’t I Do for that Man (from the 
sound-film “ Glorifying the Show Girl ”’) 
(v). 

Fascinating Devil (from the sound-film 
“‘ Mirth and Melody ’’) (v). 

(F1710). 

Bigger and Better than Ever (from the Revue 
“de la Folie Pure ’’) (v). 

Bottoms Up (from the Revue “ de la Folie 
Pure ”’) (v) 

(F1730). 

The Decca Dents are mainly D. Moonan’s 
Cambridge Nightwatchmen, from the Café de 
Paris, London, with the addition of a star 
trumpet player who for certain reasons must 
remain unidentified. 

In my opinion these records are easily 
amongst the best it is possible to obtain to-day 
made by British boys. 

From a legitimate point of view the 
musicianship leaves nothing to be desired, 
but there is more in it than that. These boys 
understand the meaning of the words dance 
music as do few others, and the ingenious 
ideas with which each performance abounds 
have been carried out with a subtlety of 
expression and an exhibition of style which 
is all too seldom found. 

While the performances are in no way too 
hot to appeal to the most conservative taste 
the mde 5 have been neatly embellished 
in the most approved dance band manner 
and in consequence have an interest far 
above that which they could have possessed 
if interpreted dead straight in their original 
form. The rhythm is excellent and there 
must be something sadly wrong with anyone 
who can hear the discs without wanting to 
dance, let alone being intrigued by their 
subtle construction and neatness of per- 
formance. 

The vocal choruses are excellent. There 
are only two or three vocalists in the whole 
of England who have mastered the art of 
singing in modern rhythm (which is very 
different from ‘jazzing”’) and our friend 
here, who incidentally has a most pleasing 
voice, is one of them. His name is 


A slight fault which ought to receive 
attention is that the reproduction is marred 
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in places by a tendency of some of the full 
chords to blast. This defect is capeeeh in 
other of this company’s dance band records. 

Spike Hughes was until recently the bass 
player in Moonan’s Band and certain circles 
are asking how it is that the records are put 
out under his name when the band is mainly 
Moonan’s. The answer seems to be that 
Hughes negotiated the deal with Decca in the 
temporary absence of Moonan and his 
action may cause a spot of bother. Let 
us hope, if it does, that it will not rob us of 
more records by the combination. After all, 
there are other good bass players. 


Jay Whidden and His Band. 
(F1724) 
In an old English Lane (v). 
Parisienne Doll (from the film ‘‘ Woman to 

Woman ”’). 

Jay Whidden has his band at the Carlton 
Hotel, London. Most of the bands in good 
class hotels and restaurants have to play 
simple melody stuff to suit the taste of the 
patrons and as long as they “ keep it down ” 
and are tuneful, nothing else counts. Con- 
sequently, I am pleasantly surprised to find 
such a nice appreciation of style as Whidden 
shows in “In an old English Lane.” Of 
course, the performance is in no way hot. 
In fact, it is in every way in keeping with the 
composition which is the usual rather sloppy 
ballad affair. But the orchestration is good 
and the interpretation rhythmical and 
tastefully tuneful. 


The Rhythm Maniacs. 
*Leven-thirty Saturday night (v). 
F1746 


Ashes of Dream (from the sound-film “ Just 

a Song ’”’) (v). 

Singin’ in the Bathtub (from the sound-film 

“The Show of Shows ’’) (v). 

If I Can’t Have You (from the sound-film 

“ Footlights and Fools ”’) (v) 

(F1706). 
That Wonderful Something (from the sound- 

film ‘‘ Untamed ”’) (v). 

The above are the five I like best from a 
dozen or so by this band received for this 
month’s review. 

The Rhythm Maniacs are a house recording 
combination assembled from well-known 
West End dance band musicians and under 
the direction of Claude Ivy, pianist of Jack 
Hylton’s Band when he first started it. 

Generally speaking the records are good 
all-round straightforward big-band proposi- 
tions. They have for the most part a nice 
steady dance rhythm and the standard of 


Les Norman’s Savoy Plaza Band. 
Puttin’ on the Ritz (from this sound-film) (v). 
With you (from the sound-film “ Puttin’ on 

the Ritz ’’) (v). 

Leslie Norman, the saxophonist, and his 
brother Cecil, who plays piano, are a couple 
of old timers. They have been known 
around town for many a long day as a couple 
of really good dance musicians and have 
held some good jobs Both have had 
experience in dance bands in New York, 
where somehow they managed to get round 
the Union over there to allow them to work. 

Consequently, it is not surprising to find 
that they have turned out a record which is 
a good all-round proposition. 


EDISON BELL WINNER (2s.). 
Paramount Rhythm Boys. 
Love is a Dreamer (from sound-film ‘“‘ Lucky 
in Love ”) (v). 
Waiting at the end of the road (from sound-film 
“ Hallelujah) (v). 
(4999). 


“Love is a Dreamer ”’ is the best- of the 
half-dozen Edison dance band records I 
have received for this month’s review. It 
is played as a slow fox-trot and while being 
a melody performance has a neat touch of 
style about its general rhythmic atmosphere 
due to correct phrasing by the instrumentalist. 
As far as legitimate musical qualities go there 
is little fault to find. 

The backing is nothing like so good. Its 
rhythm is both monotonous and old- 
fashioned. One can hardly believe it was 
played by the same band. 


Harry Hudson’s Melody Men. 
-Jack o’ Lanterns. 
The Doll’s House. 
(5117). 

Both these are numbers of the marionette 
type. While the performances are likely to 
find public favour—for one thing xylophone 
(by Max Klein), a sure seller atall times, is 
featured—the individual instrumentalists 
don’t know enough about dance music to 
appeal to the more enlightened listeners. 


PICCADILLY (ls. 6d.). 
The Cunard Dance Band. 
Do ya Love Me ? (v) (Amer.). 
524 


A thoroughly good lively dance record of 
a bright rhythmic-melody number. These 
boys know their stuff ! 

‘* The Cunard Dance Band ”—has nothing 


_to do with the steamship line. It is—but 


that’s a trade secret. 

On the reverse is— 

Fifth Avenue Dance Band. 
Incky little Devil (v). 

By no means up to the same standard of 
performance. The rhythm is nearer that7of 
a brass band. 

“‘ Fifth Avenue Dance Band ”’ is the name 
given by the company to a combination 
assembled by it simply for recording. 


- ~__Allan Selby and His Band. 

Dance of the Raindrops (v). 

Just a Night, a Song, and You (v). 
525 


( , 

Allan Selby’s band plays at Frascati’s 
Restaurant in Oxford Street. 

It has been recording quite long enough 
to find out how to make a good record— 
but hasn’t yet done so. The insipid piano at 
the commencement of ‘“‘ Dance of the Rain- 
drops ”’ is a fair sample of the rest of the disc, 
which has neither style nor rhythm. The 
waltz is better. 





HOT DANCE BANDS 











(McKenzie and Condon’s Chicagoans. 
Nobody’s Sweetheart (Amer.). 

Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra. 
St. James’ Infirmary (v) (Amer.). 
(Parlophone R643—New Rhythm Style 

; Series Nos. 29 and 30. 3s.). 
Miff Mole’s Molers. 
You made me love you (Amer.). 


Joe Venuti’s Blue Four. 
Apple Blossoms (Amer.). 


(Parlophone R647—New Rhythm Style 
Series, Nos. 31 and 32, 3s.). 


The above are the mid-May and first-June 
titles of the Parlophone New Rhythm Style 
Series—a series of records which is quite 
unique. 

It consists entirely of what are colloquially 
known as “‘ hot ” performances. 

To put it very, very briefly, hot playing 
arose in this way. It was found that the 
tunes to which the public liked most to dance 
were the popular songs of the day and other 
compositions of a similar type. But whereas 
these tunes were excellent for their original 
purpose—i.e., as popular songs—their rhyth- 
mic and melodic movement was often too 
slow. The rhythmic effect was too empty, 
there were too many blank spots where 
sustained notes, which though keeping the 
melody flowing, broke up the continuity of 
the rhythm. So certain individual musicians 
started to fill in these blanks with phrases of 
their own making. The result was that soon 
these gapfilling phrases became recognised as 
being not only rhythmical but so ingenious as 
the musicians progressed in the art of devising 
them that they were found to be more 
inspiring for dancing than the actual phrases 
of which the original tunes consisted. So 
the next stage was slightly to alter the melodic 
phrases of the original tunes to make them 
also more rhythmical. 

Of course, eventually the stage arrived 
where our ambitious friends decided that 
every phrase needed “ re-rhythmatising,” 
only to discover that certain phrases had to 
be entirely altered melodically to illustrate 
the exact subtlety of rhythm desired. So 
with delightful inconsequence they altered 
them, and to-day we have arrived at the 
stage where the harmonic structure is about 
all that is retained of the original composition, 
anew melody bearing sometimes but a sugges- 
tion of the original being substituted. 

Now all this was quite all right as far as 
dance band musicians and other fans who 
understood the subject were concerned, but, 
needless to say, the man in the street, who 
wanted to hear, for instance, ‘‘ Whispering,” 
and bought a record so labelled, only to find 
that he could just discover a note or two of 
‘* Whispering’ here and there, had some 
hard things to say (particularly as what he 
heard in place of ‘‘ Whispering” was so 
involved that he could make neither head 
nor tail of most of it) and quickly threw the 
record away after suggesting it was nothing 
but a damned row. 

Of course, his fault was intolerance. Had 
he taken the trouble to study the record— 
and these advanced rhythmic performances 
need studying even by the most enlightened— 
he would have found that not only would the 
original melody of ‘‘ Whispering” have 
become strongly apparent, but that instead 
of being served up in a form so simple that 
he would quickly have tired of it, it was 
decorated in a manner which enhanced its 
thythmic appeal to the dancer and at the 
same time made it ten times more interesting 
just to listen to. 

You will, of course, appreciate that, as in 
everything else, these hot records can be 
anything from wonderful to rotten. So far, 
every one in this “‘ rhythm-style ” series has 
been an excellent example of its kind. 

In future, I shall have less to say on the 
general aspect of the subject and more 
on the individual records, but in the mean- 
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while I recommend you to ask your dealer 
(or in case of difficulty apply direct to the 
Parlophone Co., 81, City Road, London, 
E.C.1) for the free pamphlets which the 
Parlophone people have issued about each 
record in this series. These pamphlets are 
most interesting and give, in addition to 
other matter, a neat descriptive review of the 
records and information concerning the 
artists who play them. 


. The Seven “ Hot Air ’’ Men. 

Harlem madness (from the sound-film “‘ They 

Learned about Women ’’) (Amer.). 
Navy Blues (from the sound-film “ Navy 

Blues ’’) (Amer.). 

(Col. CB53, 3s.). 

These are two more excellent examples 
of the more advanced side of dance music. 

In the combination I seem to recognise 
such star artists as Rube Bloom (piano), 
Bennie Goodman (alto saxophone and 
clarinet), Babe Rusin (tenor saxophone), 
Mannie Klein (trumpet), and Stanley King 
(drums). I give their names because they 
are amongst the few stars at this sort of 
thing and their work should be carefully 
watched. Their performances are really 
worth studying note by note by those who 
take the evolution of dance music seriously 
and like to know exactly what is happening. 
They set the fashion in dance music and, 
it should be appreciated, the phrases, and the 
subtleties of expression resulting from their 
being interpreted in a manner slightly 
different from that in which they would have 
been played hitherto, rapidly have an effect 
on the best of the more orthodox dance 
records. 

Rube Bloom is an old hand at the game. 
His last exploit was to win second prize 
with ‘‘The Song of the Bayou” in the Victor 
Co.’s competition for the best composition 
in modern rhythmic form. Bennie Goodman 
shares honours with Jim Dorsey for being the 
most original and rhythmically stylish 
clarinet player. Until recently he was with 
Ben Pollack, whom the fans reckoned one of 
the three or four best dance bands that have 
ever existed. Babe Rusin has only recently 
made his name. The last I heard he was 
with Smith Ballew’s Orchestra at White 
Restaurant New York. His brother Jack 
is a fine pianist and for a short time was at 
the Savoy Hotel with Elizalde. Mannie 
Klein has played with heaps of the best hot 
recording bands, including Red Nichols 
Five Pennies (Brunswick). Stanley King is 
another free-lancer. He goes from one 
recording and broadcasting studio to another 
and is in such demand that he seldom has a 
free hour. 


Ed Lang’s Orchestra 
March of the Hoodlums (Amer.).”F 7 ™* ' 
(Parlophone R644, 3s.).0 FFF ™ 

Ed Lang is the famour guitar player who 
until quite recently was with Paul White- 
man’s Band. 

His orchestra for these records consists of 
soloists from Whiteman’s band and other New 
York stars. 

The beauty of these intentionally hot 
records is that in them you usually hear the 
boys at their best. Often when playing 
with their respective bands or when on what 
may be termed commercial dates they have 
to curb their individuality and produce the 
sort of stuff that will sell to the great bulk 
of the public. These records are made for a 
public which will stand for a hot performance 


and the artists have more or less a free hand 
to ay they like. The natural result of 
this absence of restraining influence is that 
before the trial performances (always under- 
taken before a record is actually made) are 
over the boys have started to inspire each 
other and start putting over the most 
intrigueingly original phrases. This particu- 
lar record, like most of the others in this 
section, has some highly original stuff in it. 











RHYTHMIC INSTRUMENTAL 





The Four Bright Sparks. 
At last I’m in love (from the sound-film 

“ Red Hot Rhythm ”’) (v). 

My idea of Heaven (from the sound-film 

film “‘ Red Hot Rhythm ”’) (v). 

(Col. CB51, 3s.) 
High Society Blues (from the sound-film 

‘“* High Society Blues ”’) (v). 

Eleanor (waltz) (from the sound-film “‘ High 

Society Blues ’’) (v). 

(CB68) 

“The Four Bright Sparks” are Van 
Phillips (clarinet and saxophone) (see also 
under Van Phillips and His Orchestra), 
Len Fillis (guitars), Arthur Young (piano) 
(see also under Ella Logan—vocal records) 
and Rudy Starita (xylophone and drums)— 
and if you don’t happen to know of them, 
please take my word for it that they are 
four of the best dance musicians in London 
to-day. 

It is difficult to speak too highly of these 
records, no matter from what angle one may 
want to judge them. The individual 
musicianship is excellent and the routine 
of the performances excellently thought out. 
But even more intriguing are the originality 
and neat rhythmic stylishness apparent in 
practically every bar. 


Carroll Gibbons 

(Piano solos with violin and saxophone). 

Body and Soul. 
Moonbeams. 
(H.M.V. B3347, 3s.) 

Gibby—as he is affectionately dubbed— 
will be remembered as the leader of the 
Savoy Hotel Orpheans. He went from there 
to H.M.V. as recording manager for dance 
music. When H.M.V. joined up with 
British and Dominion for making talking 
pictures Carroll was transferred to Elstree, 
to take charge of the recording side. He 
actually appears in the sound-film ‘ Splint- 
ers.” At the moment, I believe, he is in 
Hollywood studying the latest methods of 
talkie making. 

His piano playing is a delightful combina- 
tion of music as a high art and modern dance 
rhythm, and his records are very much to 
my liking. The supporting violin and 
saxophone are excellently in keeping with 
the style of the soloist. 


T. d’Ehrmanns and Mde. Varady 
(Fiano duets). 
Singin’ in the rain. 
The wedding of the painted doll. 
(Edison Bell 5119) 

Displaying wonderful technique, these two 
work together as one man. The transcrip- 
tions are very colourful and full of runs and 
other pyrotechnical stunts and will surely 
intrigue the lay listener. Those with an 
understanding of modern rhythm will find 
nothing in advance of the 1920 Zez Confrey 
school—now sadly out-of-date. 





VOCAL 











Ella Logan (with Arthur Young and 
Austen Croom-Johnson on two pianos). 
Bigger and better than ever (from the Revue 
** de la Folie Pure ”’) 

Hold your glasses with bottom up (from the 

Revue “‘ de la Folie Pure). 

(Columbia, DB116, 3s.) 

The baby quality about her voice, coupled 
with a nice appreciation of rhythmic style 
should make little Ella Logan appeal to al! 
who like lively vocal records. The piano 
accompaniments are excellent. Arthur 
Young was for some time pianist with Jack 
Hylton. He is considered by many to be 
the best British modern rhythmic pianist. 


Fred Astaire (with orchestra). 
Crazy Feet (Amer.). 
Puttin’ on the Ritz (from the sound-film 

** Puttin’ on the Ritz”) (Amer.). 

(Columbia DB96, 3s.) 

An excellent, lively, novelty record. 
Fred Astaire puts it over with plenty of 
pep,” and his clever tap dancing has been 
faithfully recorded. Novelty rhythmic or- 
chestral accompaniments good. 


Harry Shalson. 
Happy days are here again (from the sound- 
film ‘‘ Chasing Rainbows ”’) 
The one I love can’t be bothered with me. 
(H.M.V. B3427, 3s.) 

Harry Shalson can always be relied upon 
to make a tuneful record. He has a pleasing 
quality of voice and clear diction and there 
is a commendable absence of anything 
raucous or cheap about his work. 

The tasteful accompanying rhythmic 
orchestra has a chorus to itself in each 
number and does its full share in enhancing 
the interest of the performances. H.M.V. 
accompaniments are always “above the 
average ’—they not only employ the best 
musicians, but Ray Noble knows how to use 
them. 











Johnny Marvin. 
With you (from the sound-film ‘‘ Puttin’ on 
the Ritz ”) (Amer.). 
Cryin’ for the Carolines (from the sound-film 
“Spring is Here ”) (Amer.). 
(H.M.V. 3417, 3s.) 

Good melody vocal performances well 
sung in rhythmic-ballad style with rhythmic 
full orchestral accompaniments. 

Of the two I prefer ‘“‘ With you,” if only 
because the accompaniment has greater 
breadth, more body. 


Aida Sharaf and Harry Jacobson. 
He’s so unusual. 
My sweeter than sweet. 
(Winner, 5118, 2s.) 

The best things about these are their 
rhythmic orchestral accompaniments. They 
are well played, well constructed and have 
the usual dance band novelty effects, which 
are good and neatly introduced. 

The general construction and motif in both 
performances are good, particularly in 
‘* My sweeter than sweet.” The fault is that 
while Harry Jacobson has the right idea he 
has neither a good voice nor a knowledge of 
how to sing. 


Layton and Johnson 
These artists will be reviewed next month. 
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THE GRAMOPHONIST’S GUIDE TO FILMS 


NEW THEME SONG RECORDS 


[Continuing the lists given in April and May, the following notes are compiled for reference purposes to assist readers who 
get the records, but have not seen the films, as well as those who have seen the films and now wish to get the records. Where the original 


artists have made records of their songs these are shown in heavy type. 
being also considered) is done by treble, double and single asterisks. 
or the miscellaneous section of the reviews.] 


BATTLE OF PARIS (Paramount) (see 
page 577). 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sones: When I’m housekeeping for you, 
Annette Hanshaw**, Parlophone R642, 3s., 
vocal. They all fall in love, Ross and Sar- 
gent,*** Parlo. R653, 3s., vocal duet. 


BE YOURSELF (United Artists) (see 
page 577). 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sonas: Cooking breakfast for the one I 
love, All Star Collegians,** Goodson 191, 
ls. 9d. Annette Hanshaw,** Parlo R654, 
3s., vocal. When a woman loves a man, 
— Hanshaw,*** Parlo R654, 3s., 
vocal. 


BLAZE 0’ GLORY (Gaumont). 

War Drama. Directed by Renaud Hoff- 

mann and George J. Crone. Release Date, 
August 11th, 1930, 
_ An emotional drama with a murder trial 
in American law courts, and glimpses of 
stage scenes in New York, and of the Ameri- 
can side of the European War. The tense 
situations are interspersed with the singing 
of sentimental songs or cheerful choruses. 
Unfortunately the story is childish, and a 
waste of acting ability and of money. 
Having said this, one may admit that there is 
a public for this sort of rubbish, and that film 
directors presumably know their business. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sonas: Put a little salt on the bluebird’s 
tail, Wayne King and his Orchestra, 
*H.M.V. B5818, 3s., fox-trot. Wrapped 
in a red, red rose, Wayne King and his 
Orchestra, *H.M.V. B5818, 3s., fox-trot. 


CAMEO KIRBY (Foz) (see page 578). 
Music published by Lawrence Wright 
Musie Co. 
Sones: Romance, Casa Loma Orchestra, 
***Parlophone, R630, 3s., waltz. 


CHASING RAINBOWS 
Goldwyn) (see page 518). 

Music published by Lawrence Wright 
Music Co. 

Sones: Happy days are here again, Harry 
Shalson, **H.M.V. B3427, 3s. Brooklyn 
Broadcasters, Dominion C303, ls. 3d., fox- 
trot. | Harry Bidgood and his Broadcasters, 
Broadcast 554, 1s. 3d., fox-trot. Love ain’t 
nothing but the blues, Frankie Trumbauer’s 
Orchestra, *** Parlophone R644, 3s., fox-trot. 
Lucky me, lovable you, Sandy Macpherson, 
*H.M.V. B3420, 3s., organ. All Star 
Troubadours, Goodson 198, Is. 9d., fox-trdt. 


DEVIL-MAY-CARE ( Jury- Metro- Gold- 
wyn) (see page 518). 
Music published by Francis, Day . and 
Hunter. 


( Jury-Metro- 


Sones: March of the old guard, Columbia 
Photo Players, **Col. CB54, 3s., fox-trot. 
Shepherd’s Serenade, Brooklyn Broadcasters, 
Dominion C302, 1s. 3d., fox-trot. 


DYNAMITE (Jury-Metro-Goldwyn) (see 
page 578). 
Music published by Francis, Day and 
Hunter. 
Sone: How am I to know, Layton and 
Johnstone, **Col. DB114, 3s., vocal duet. 


FOOTLIGHTS AND FOOLS 
National-Pathé) (see page 520). 

Music published by Feldman & Co. 

Sone: If I can’t have you, Metropolitan 
Dance Orchestra, Goodson 199, ls. 9d., fox- 
trot. The Rhythmic Eight, Zonophone 
5580, 2s. 6d., fox-trot. You can’t believe my 
eyes. The Rhythmic Eight, Zonophone 
5580, 2s. 6d., fox-trot. 


( First- 





BEBE DANIELS IN *‘ LOVE COMES ALONG ”’ 


THE FORWARD PASS (First - National- 
Pathé) (see page 467). 
Music published by Feldman and Co. 
Sonas: Hello Baby, Casino Jazzers, 
Goodson 190, Is. 9d., fox-trot. One 
minute of heaven, Arthur Jacobson, *Regal 
MRS58, 2s. 6d., vocal. 


FREE AND EASY (Jury-Metro-Gold- 
wyn) (see page 577). 
Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 
Sones: The free and easy, Ed. Loyd and 


‘his Orchestra, Parlophone **R645, 3s., fox- 


trot. Jt must be you, Arthur Schutt’s 
Orchestra, ***Parlophone R645, 3s., waltz. 


GLORIFYING THE SHOW GIRL 
(Paramount) (see page 578). 
Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 
Sona: What wouldn’t I do for that man 
Betty Brown, *Dominion C305, Is. 3d. 
vocal. 


Otherwise the classification into stages of desirability (price 
Many of the records are .also mentioned in the dance section 


THE GOLD DIGGERS OF BROAD. 
WAY (Warner Brothers) (see page 519). 
Musto published by Feldman and Co. 
Sonas: Selection, Raie da Costa, **Parlo- 
phone R632, 3s. The London Orchestra, 
**Zonophone 5568, 2s. 6d. Alfredo and his 
Band, *Winner 4988, 2s. 


THE GOLDEN CALF ( Foz). 

Comedy. Directed by Millard Webb. 
Release Date, August 4th, 1930. 

Mostly dialogue but with cabaret scenes 
which almost make it into back-stage comedy. 
The plot is completely conventional, but the 
uncritical will find it excellent entertainment. 
Good performances by Sue Carol, Jack 
Mulhall, Marjorie White and particularly El 
Brendell. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sone: You've got to be modernistic, New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra, ***H.M.V. B5819, 
3s., fox-trot. 


THE GRAND PARADE (P.D.C.) (see 
page 518). 

Music published by Lawrence Wright 
Music Co. 

Sonas: Moanin’ for you, Barrie Oliver, 
**Decca F1722, 2s., vocal. The Rhythmic 
Eight, Zonophone 5579, 2s. 6d., fox-trot. 
Molly, Layton and Johnstone, **Col. DB114, 
3s., vocal duet. Al Benny’s Broadway Boys, 
Broadcast 2560, 2s., waltz. Arcadians Dance 
Orchestra, Zonophone 5581, 2s. 6d., waltz. 
Alone in the rain, Rhythmic Eight, Zono- 
phone 5579, 2s. 6d., fox-trot. 


HALLELUJAH (Jury - Metro - Goldwyn). 
(see page 467). 

Music published by Francis, Day and 
Hunter. 

Sona: Waiting at the end of the road, The 
Revellers, ***H.M.V. B3416, 3s., male voca- 
lists, Paramount Rhythm Boys, Winner 
4999, 2s., fox-trot, male vocalist. Bernard 
Wallace, Sterno 364, ls. 6d., vocal. 


HAPPY DAYS (Foz) (see page 519). 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sonas: Crazy Feet, New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra, ***H.M.V. B5819, 3s., fox-trot. 
Fred Astaire, ***Col. DB97, 3s., song and 
dance. I’m on a diet of love, Florence 
Oldham, **Col. DB110, 3s., vocal. Layton and 
Johnstone, ***Col. DB113, 3s., vocal duet. 
Mona, Bert and Bob, **Decca F1735, 2s., 
vocal duet. The Manhattan Melodymakers, 
Broadcast 2559,, 2s., fox-trot. We'll build 
a world all our own, New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra, ***H.M.V. B5827, 3s., fox-trot. 
Nat Lewis and his Dance Band, Broadcast 
556, 1s. 3d., fox-trot. Selection, New May- 
fair Dance Orchestra, H.M.V. C1893, 4s. 6d. 
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HARMONY HEAVEN (British  Inter- 
national Picture). 

Musical Comedy drama. Directed by 
Thomas Bentley. Release Date, November, 
1930. 

An unsophisticated story of back-stage life 
with some good stage turns, but not too well 
produced with a poor attempt at colour 
scenes. Polly Ward, ‘tuart Hall, Jack 
Raine, Trilby Clark and Aubrey Fitzgerald 
are al] only moderately successful. 


Mvsic published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sone: Harmony Heaven, New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra, **H.M.V. B5827, 3s., fox- 
trot. Debroy Somers’ Band, Col. CB57, 
3s., fox-trot. 


HIGH SOCIETY BLUES 
page 576). 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sones: Eleanor, New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra, **H.M.V. B5826, 3s., waltz. 
High Society Blues, New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra, **H.M.V. B5826, 3s., fox-trot. 
I’m in the market for you, Ambrose and his 
Orchestra, ***H.M.V. B5824, 3s., fox-trot. 
Melville Gideon, **Parlo. R652, 3s., vocal. 
Just like in a story book, Ambrose and his 
Orchestra, ***H.M.V. B5824, 3s., fox-trot. 
Melville Gideon, *Parlo. R652, 3s., vocal. 


(Fox) (see 


HIT THE DECK (Ideal). 

Musical comedy. Directed by S. Rowson. 
Release Date, December 29th, 1930. 

This may be a little disappointing to Lon- 
don audiences who saw the stage play, but it 
will be full of brilliance and harmless amuse- 
ment for the provinces. The music is good 
and Polly Walker and Jack Oakie are 
adequate in the leading parts. 

Music published by Chappell. 

Sones: Keepin’ myself for you, The High 
Hatters, **H.M.V. B5820, 3s., fox-trot. Paul 
Specht and his Orchestra, **Col. CB52, 3s., 
fox-trot. Al Benny’s Broadway Boys, Broad- 
cast 2562, 2s., fox-trot. Sometimes I’m 
happy, Patrick York, ***Broadcast 548, 
1s. 3d., vocal. Hallelujah, Al Benny’s Broad- 
way Boys. Broadcast 2562, 2s., fox-trot. 
The harbour of my heart, Paul Specht and 
his Band, **Col. CB52, 3s., fox-trot. 


IT’S A GREAT LIFE 
Goldwyn) (see page 518). 

Music published by Francis, Day and 
Hunter, 

Sones: I’m following you, Florence 
Oldham, **Col. DB110, 3s., vocal. The 
Astoria Dance Players, Goodson 193, Is. 9d., 
fox-trot. Mick and Mack, **Sterno 355, 
ls. 6d., vocal duet. Bert Maddison and his 
Orchestra,* Sterno 361, ls. 6d.,fox-trot. I’m 
sailing on a sunbeam to you, Mick and Mack,** 
Sterno 355, 1s. 6d., vocal duet. Bert 
Maddison and his Orchestra,* Sterno 361, 
1s. 6d., fox-trot. 


( Jury-Metro- 





JUST FOR A SONG (Ideal). 

Musical back stage story. Directed by V. 
Gareth Gundrey. Release Date, December 
Ist, 1930. 

This is a definite success, especially from a 
recording point of view, yet only one of the 
players—Cyril Ritchard—had ever made a 
film before. Both the leading ladies, Lilian 
Davies and Constance Carpenter, play their 
parts with distinction and Roy Royston is 
distinctly good. Taken all round, this is one 


of the most encouraging productions among 
recent English films. 

Music published by Lawrence Wright 
Music Co. 

Sones: Ashes of dreams, Lilian Davies, 
***H.M.V. B3426, 3s., vocal. Rhythm 
Maniacs, ** Decca F1729,2s. Oh/ Lover true, 
Lilian Davies, ***H.M.V. B3426, 3s., vocal. 
Rhythm Maniacs, **Decca F1729, 2s. 
Selection, **Jay Whidden and Band, Decca 
F1723, 2s. 


LOVE COMES ALONG (Ideal). 

Romantic musical drama. Directed by 
Rupert Julian. Release Date, November 
3rd, 1930. 

This is Bebe Daniel’s successor to “ Rio 
Rita.” She has every chance to sing and 
those who liked her in ‘“ Rio Rita” will 
probably enjoy this cheaper edition. Lloyd 
Hughes is an attractive hero and Montagu 
Love provides the necessary villain. 

Music published by Chappell. 

Sones: Until love comes along, Nat 
Shilkret and his Orchestra, ***H.M.V. B5815, 
3s., fox-trot. **Betty Bolton, Col. DB94, 3s. 
(vocal). 





LAWRENCE TIBBETT IN “THE ROGUE SONG” 


THE LOVE PARADE (Paramount) (see 
page 519). 
Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 
Sones: Dream Lover, Edward O’Henry, 


**H.M.V. B3428, 3s., organ. March of the * 


Grenadiers, Rhythmic Troubadours, **Regal 
MR65, 2s. 6d., fox-trot. My Love Parade, 
Rhythmic Troubadours, **Regal MR65, 2s. 
6d., fox-trot. Nobody’s using it now, Rhythm 
Maniacs, Decca F1716, 2s., fox-trot. Selection. 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1716, 2s. Vocal 
Gems, Light Opera Company, ***H.M.V. 
C1895, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


MARRIED IN HOLLYWOOD ( Foz) (see 
page 519). 
Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 
Sona: Dance away the night, Sandler and 
his Orchestra, **Col. DB98, 3s., Bar Harbor 
Orchestra, **Goodson 189, 1s. 9d., waltz. 


MIRTH AND MELODY ( Foz) (see page 589). 
Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 
Sone: Reach out for a Rainbow, Betty 
Bolton, **Col. DB94, 3s., vocal. 


NAVY BLUES (Jury-Metro-Goldwyn). 

Comedy. Directed by Clarence Brown, 
Release Date, July 21st, 1930. 

An American film which boosts the Ameri- 
can marine instead of the English Jack Tar, 
but is otherwise good entertainment. Wil- 
liam Haines in a characteristically breezy 
part, supported by Karl Dane with Anita Page, 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly & 
Co 


Sona: Navy Blues, The Seven “ Hot Air” 
Men, ***Col. CB53, 3s., fox-trot. 


NO, NO, NANETTE ( First- National- Pathé) 
(see page 580). 
Music published by Feldman and Co. 
Selection, New Mayfair Orchestra with 
Madame Tussaud’s Organ, **H.M.V. C1887, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 


POINTED HEELS (Paramount) (see page 
580 


Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sones: I have to have you, Annette 
Hanshaw, **Parlophone R642, 3s., (vocal), 
Barrie Oliver, **Decca F1722. 2s., (vocal). 


PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ (United Artists) 
(see page 580). 

Music published by Francis, Day and 
Hunter. 

Sonas: Alice in Wonderland, Cavan 
O’Connor, **Regal MR60, 2s. 6d. Puttin’ on 
the Ritz, Fred Astaire, ***Col. DB96, 3s., song 
and dance. Rhythm Maniacs, ‘*Decca 
F1725, 2s., fox-trot. All Star Trouba- 
dours, Goodson 192, ls. 9d., fox-trot, 
Famous Savoy Orpheans, Dominion C300, 
ls. 3d., fox-trot. Singing a Vagabond Song, 
Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra, ***H.M.V. 
B5829, 3s., fox-trot. Nick Irving, *Regal 
MR61, 2s. 6d., vocal. Metropolitan Dance 
Orchestra, Goodson 196, 1s. 9d., fox-trot. 
There’s danger in your eyes, chérie, Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians, H.M.V. B5820, fox-trot, 
Nick Irving, *Regal MR61, 2s. 6d., (vocal). 
With you, Johnny Marvin, **H.M.V. B3417, 
3s. vocal. Cavan O’Connor, **Regal MR60, 
2s.6d. vocal. Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1725, 
2s., fox-trot. Bar Harbor Orchestra, 
Goodson 192, 1s. 9d., fox-trot. Selection, 
New Mayfair Orchestra, ***H.M.V. C1893, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 


RED HOT RHYTHM (P.D.C.). 

Comedy. Directed by Leo McCarey. 
Release date, May 26th, 1930. 

A film of American song-writers with 
plenty of good, clean humour and little 
sentimentality. Alan Hale, Kathryn Craw- 
ford and Josephine Dunn play their parts in 
just the right vein. Good entertainment. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sona: My idea of heaven and At last I’m 
in love, Four Bright Sparks, ***Col. CB5l. 
3s., fox-trot. 


RIO RITA (Ideal) (see page 580). 

Music published by Francis, Day and 
Hunter. 

Sones: If you're in love you'll waltz, Hono- 
lulu Serenaders, *Dominion C309, Is. 3d. 
The Ranger’s song, Stanley Kirkby, Edison 
Bell 4986, 2s., vocal. Rio Rita, Majestic 
Dance Orchestra, Goodson 197, ls. 9d., fox- 
trot. Sweetheart, we need each other, Stanley 
Kirkby and Renee Valma, *Winner 4986, 
2s., vocal duet. Selection, Midnight Min- 
strels, **Regal 2s. 6d., Alfredo and his Band, 
Winner 5116, 2s., Bernie Blake and Orch- 
estra, Sterno 350, ls. 6d. 
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THE ROGUE SONG ( Jury-Metro- Goldwyn) 
(see page 577). 

Music published by Chappell. 

Sonas: When I’m looking at you, Lawrence 
Tibbett, ***H.M.V. DA1102, 10in., 6s. Nat 
Shilkret and his Orchestra, ***H.M.V. B5815, 
3s. The white dove, Lawrence Tibbett, 
***H.M.V. DA1102, 10in., 6s. 


SALLY (First- National-Pathé) (see page 
518 


). 

Musto published by Chappell. 

Sonas : If I’m dreaming, Edward O’Henry, 
**H.M.V. B3421, 3s., organ. Look for the 
silver lining, Edward O’Henry, **H.M.V. 
B3421, 3s., organ. Sally, James Melton, 
**Regal MR59, 2s. 6d., vocal. 


SHE COULDN’T SAY NO( Warner Brothers). 

Back-stage story. Directed Lloyd Bacon. 

Xelease Date, September Ist, 1930. 

Winnie Lightner is the star of this back- 
stage story, and those who admired her work 
in “Gold Diggers of Broadway’ will pro- 
bably enjoy this film in which she appears in 
the role of a female Al Jolson. Chester 
Morris is the object of her affection and Sally 
Eilers completes the triangle. Very senti- 
mental and terribly American. 

Music published by Feldman and Co. 

Sona: Watching my dreams goby, Merle 
Johnston and his Ceco Couriers, ***Col. 
CB61, 3s. 

SHOWS OF SHOWS (Warner Brothers), 
(see page 520). 

Music published by Feldman and Co. 

Sones: Lady Luck, Jay Wilbur and his 
Orchestra, Dominion C301, 1s. 3d. Singin’ 
in the bathtub, Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra, 
Dominion C301, ls. 3d., fox-trot. Harry 
Bidgood and his Broadcasters, Broadcast 
555, 1s. 3d., fox-trot. Lilian Au-Fait, 
*Worldecho B1015, 2s., vocal. Selection, 
New Mayfair Orchestra and Madame Tus- 
saud’s Organ, ***H.M.V. C1887, 12in., 4s. 6d. 
The Rhythm Maniacs, **Decca F1707, 2s. 


SKIN DEEP (Warner Brothers). 

Drama. Directed by Ray Enright. Re- 
lease date, July 21st, 1930. 

Clever performance of Monte Blue as a 
criminal who makes good, and gets a new face 
as a result of a motor accident and a skilful 
plastic surgeon. Betty Compson, as his 
despicable wife, and Alice Day, as his soul- 
mate, are both good. Unusual and enter- 
taining. 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly & 
0. 

Sone: I came to you, All Star Players, 
**Goodson 194, ls. 9d., fox-trot. 


SONG OF KENTUCKY (Fox) (see page 


581). 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sones: Sitting by the window, Columbia 
Photo Players, *Col. CB54, 3s., fox-trot, 
Bernie Blake and his Orchestra, Sterno 349, 
ls. 6d., fox-trot. A night of happiness 
Harry Bidgood and his Broadcasters, Broad- 
cast 554, 1s. 3d., fox-trot. 


SONG O’ MY HEART ( Foz). 

Musical drama. Directed by Frank Bor- 

wage. Release Date not fixed. 
usic published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co., and Keith Prowse and Co. 

Sones: A pair of blue eyes, Ed. Loyd and 
his Orchestra, **Parlophone R630, 3s. 
SONG OF SOHO ( First- National-Pathé). 

Musical Drama. Directed by Harry 
Lachman for British International. Release 
Date, November 3rd, 1930. 


Carl Brisson has some good songs in this 
talking, singing and dancing film, which will 
be popular whether the film is successful or 
not. The story is absurd from start to finish, 
but Donald Calthrop manages to get every 
ounce of broad comedy out of his part as a 
comic waiter. 

Music published by Lawrence Wright 
Music Co. 

Sone: There's something about you that’s 
different, Debroy Somers and his Band, 
Col. CB56, 3s., fox-trot. Maurice Turner, 
**Col. DB111, 3s. vocal. 


SONG OF THE WEST (Warner Brothers). 
Musical Romance. Directed by Ra 
Enright. Release Date, November 3rd, 

1930. 

An all-colour romance of pioneer days in 
America, featuring John Boles and Vivienne 
Segal. Has all the faults of its type, namely, 
a ridiculous plot, too much singing, blurred 
colour and countless incongruities, but its 
lavishness may appeal in the provinces. 

Music published by Feldman and Co., and 
Campbell, Connelly and Co. 





JOHN MCCORMACK IN “*SONG 0’ MY HEART”? 


Sones: The one girl, John Boles, 
***H_.M.V. B3424, 3s. Nat Shilkret and his 
Orchestra, ***H.M.V. B5823, 3s., fox-trot. 
West wind, John Boles, ***H.M.V. B3424, 3s. 


SUNNYSIDE UP (Fox) (see page 581). 

Music published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sones: Aren’t we all, Sandler and his 
Orchestra, **Col. DB98, 3s. Vocal Gems, 
Light Opera Company, ***H.M.V. C1895, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

SWEETIE (Paramount) (see page 582). 

Music: published by Campbell, Connelly 
and Co. 

Sones: He’s so unusual, Aida Sharaf and 
Harry Jacobson, Winner 5118, 2s., 
piano duet. My sweeter than sweet, Aida 
Sharaf and Harry Jacobson, Winner 
5118, 2s. piano duet. 


THEIR OWN DESIRE 
Goldwyn). 

Drama. Directed by E. Mason Hopper. 
Release Date, July 28th, 1930. 

Norma Shearer scores another definite 
triumph in this film,and those who saw her 
in “‘ The Last of Mrs. Cheyney ” will have a 
fresh side of her personality revealed in her 
role of a very young and modern American. 
Lewis Stone and Robert Montgomery support 


(Jury-Metro- 


her in a film for those who like sophisticated 
fare. 

Music published by Francis, Day and 
Hunter. 

Sone: Blue is the night, Ambrose and his 
Orchestra, **H.M.V. B5825, 3s., fox-trot. 


THEY LEARNED ABOUT WOMEN 
( Jury-Metro- Goldwyn) (see page 582). 
Music published by Francis, Day and 
Hunter and Lawrence Wright Music Co. 
Sones: Harlem madness, The Seven ‘‘ Hot 
Air ” men, ***Col. CB53, 3s., fox-trot. There 
will never be another Mary, Will Osborne and 
Orchestra, **Col. CB61, 3s. James Melton, 
**Regal MR59, 2s. 6d., vocal. Irving 
Kaufman, *Parlo. E6291, 2s. 6d., vocal. 


THE VAGABOND LOVER (Ideal) (see 
page 519). 

Musio published by The Victoria Music 
Company. 

Sones: A little kiss each morning, Sam 
Browne, *Winner 5113, 2s. Jack Milton, 
**Dominion C305, 1s. 3d., vocal. Maurice 
Elwin, **Zonophone 5571, 2s. 6d., vocal. J 
love you believe me, I love you, Rudy Vallee and 
his Connecticut Yankees, **H.M.V. B5829, 
3s., fox-trot. 


WHAT PRICE MELODY (Jury-Metro- 
Goldwyn). 

Musical Romance. Directed by William 
Nigh and Harry Beaumont. Release Date 
not fixed. 

This is a story of song-writers and brings 
to the screen two newcomers, Charles Kaley 
and Ethelind Terry. Miss Terry has a beauti- 
ful voice, and is a stage actress of some 
repute. Charles Kaley sings in the style of 
Charles King. There are some excellent 
scenes in colour and some very good tunes. 

Music published by Francis, Day and 
Hunter. 

Sones: A bundle of old love letters, The 
High-Hatters, **H.M.V. B5791, 3s., waltz. 
Should I? Victor Arden—Phil Ohman and 
their Orchestra, **H.M.V. B5791, 3s., fox- 
trot. Savoy Orpheans, Dominion C300, 
ls. 3d., fox-trot. 


WOLVES (W. and F.). ( British and Dominion 
Films and H.M. V.). 

Drama. Directed by Albert de Courville. 
Release Date not fixed. 

A thin story of a girl stranded in a camp of 
outlaws in the frozen north, the golden- 
hearted chief of the band and the young hero 
who escapes with the girl. Charles Laughton 
gives an excellent performance as the chief and 
Malcolm Keen acts with his usual intensity as 
the half-caste villain. Dorothy Gish in a part 
far more suited to her sister has little to do 
but faint and look distraught, and Arthur 
Margetson makes an attractive enough hero 
There is a hidden orchestra in the early part 
of the film which is extremely irritating and 
the dialogue is none too clear throughout. 
In fact if this is the best that H.M.V. and 
British and Dominion Films could make of 
the scenario it is a good job that they parted 
company before venturing on ‘‘ Beethoven,”’ 

Music published by Lawrence Wright 
Music Co. 

Sona: Can’t you understand, The High- 
Hatters, **H.M.V. B5823, 3s. 


WOMAN TO WOMAN (W. and F.) (see 
582 


page ). 
Music published by Lawrence Wright 
Music Co. 
Sone: Parisienne Doll, Jay Whidden and 
his Band, **Decca F1724, 2s., fox-trot. 
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FILM NOTES 


R. P. L. MANNOCK, who did the B.B.C. film talk on 

May 15th, was somewhat rash to express opinions on 

the pronunciation of English in talking films, and still 
rasher to venture on the pronunciation of a French name 
like Frangois Villon; but he was right in selecting Ann Harding 
and John Barrymore for praise as being American voices that 
are pleasant to English ears. 

His main argument was that tolerance was our besetting 
fault since the war and that we neither expected nor insisted 
upon a high standard in films or in anything else. We take 
what is given us when we go to the cinema and only ask to be 
made comfortable in return for our money. 

The film critic, not having paid for his seat, naturally demands 
more. He demands something to cri- 
ticise—but not too much. He is paid 
to be a critic and he is not going to be 
content with telling the public what 
films it will or will not enjoy. 

When, some time ago in Voz, I ven- 
tured in a mischievous rather than a 
serious way to enquire why we needed 
film critics at all, Mr. James Agate 
rebuked me in the mostkindly manner 
in The Tatler. He quoted some 
remarks of mine, which expressed 
“the gospel of vulgarity in the best 
sense of the word, i.e., the lowest 
happiness of the lowest-minded,” and 
then expressed his own gospel. ‘‘The 
sane critic is one who tries to make 
pictures a little bit better, but in such 
a@ way that the masses will not jib at 
the improvement to the extent of 
staying away from the picture im- 
proved.” 

This is excellent and so is the rest 
of the article in which the gospel is 
applied to the talking film ‘General 
Crack.” ‘Does Mr. Christopher Stone 
really think that the masses would 
enjoy that picture less if the intricate 
story were better told, if the scenery 
did not look like marzipan, if the 
little American sweetie who plays the Archduchess Maria Louisa 
had read of or been told about the eighteenth century, how 
-_ ladies comported themselves, and with what tongue they 
spoke? ” 

Of course Ido not. Of course we should all enjoy “ General 
Crack ” as much or even more if it had been properly treated 
as Mr. Agate most ably and wittily suggests in the following 
paragraphs. But what I still maintain is that films like 
“General Crack ’’ and ninety per cent. of those that we are 
shown are unworthy of detailed criticism by men of the mental 
calibre of Mr. Agate. He is wasting his faculties on such 
rubbish. When he criticises stage-plays or gramophone records 
he has something to sharpen his teeth on ; but with films they 
sink into the mush. There is nothing, or there is far too much, 
to criticise by his sane intelligence. 

His colleague, Mr. Eric Dunstan of The Star, fell into the 
same quagmire the other day over one of the current films, 
was it the “Green Goddess”? He began to point out the 
inaccuracies and improbabilities in detail and then plaintively 
(but sensibly) added that he could go on for ever picking holes 
in the film, or words to that effect. 

Yet the films survive just the same, and in our reprehensible 
tolerance you and I go to them,enjoying some and being bored 
by others, often deceived by the preliminary press advertising 








JOSEPHINE DUNN 


but seldom deceived by the films themselves ; generally liking 
what is good without precisely knowing why. We may be 
enchanted by the performance of Tom Walls in ‘“ Rookery 
Nook,” and slightly disappointed by that of Greta Garbo 
in ‘‘ Anna Christie’ without realizing that the one has an 
easy microphone voice to match his ease of manner while the 
Garbo’s voice has been distorted almost out of recognition by 
amplification in recording. But whether this occurs to us or 
not, our judgment of the films is probably sensible and 
sensitive. 
* * * 

The local cinema was showing ‘‘ Rich People”? (a poor 
film) and “ Red Hot Rhythm” (in which Josephine Dunn 
makes another step forward in what 
must surely be a prosperous film career) 
on the day on which I had the rare 
chance of seeing for the first time 
Eisenstein’s “‘ The General Line” and 
Turin’s ‘“‘ Turksib,’’ the two Russian 
films which few have yet seen bu 
many have read about. It would be 
grossly lazy of anyone who cares for 
films to miss the chance of seeing 
-either of these silentmasterpieces—for, 
as things go, they must be called that; 
but the local cinema was probably on 
the right track if it wanted to make 
money, just as a bookstall in a 
thoroughfare, if confined to the choice 
of two books, would make bigger 
profits if it stocked the works of 
Mr. Edgar Wallace than those of 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, although the latter 
has a great international reputation. 

* * * 

Now for a few suggestions about 
current releases, and may I say at 
this point how interesting it is to hear 
from others whether they agree with 
my recommendations in the last few 
months or whether I have misled 
them? Only in this way ean we 
judge whether it would be possible to 
get together some sort of driving force among readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE to have the slight but perceptible influence on 
the film industry that it has had on the gramophone industry. 

Presumably Disraeli, which has had a great success in 
London, is the best picture of the June releases : to my mind 
it is simply a tour de force on thepartof George Arliss, and very 
little else. Nor doI think Hell Heroes as good as the Americans 
do; but it has great moments and some sincere acting. 

My naps for the month are :— 


The Greene Murder Case (Paramount). 
The Girl in the Show (Jury-Metro-Goldwyn). 
The Sap (Warner Brothers). 

The following are worth seeing, mostly for a special reason 
rather than for all-round excellence :— 

Paris (Jack Buchanan), The Single Standard (silent, Greta 
Garbo), Dark Red Roses (children and English garden), Wise 
Girls (Nugent pére et fils and Roland Young), Wonder of 
Women (Peggy Wood, Lewis Stone and children), Tiger Rose 
(Lupe Velez, H. B. Warner and scenery), The Girl from China 
(Mary Nolan, when not speaking), So Long Letty (Charlotte 
Greenwood, very American, in good songs), The Night Ride 
(thriller) and The New Waiter (Rebla’s performance). 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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THE NEWS-FILM LEARNS TO TALK! 


By HERBERT R. PARSONS 


O sooner had the cinema trade applied sound recording 
and reproduction to the super film play, than demand 
came for tackling news films. 

It was not enough that the Prince of Wales should be seen 
to unveil the monument, but his graceful speech must be heard 
too—together with cheers from the crowd and all other inci- 
dental noises. 

Having heard John Barrymore or Mary Pickford speak his 
or her part in the first half of the programme, the public could 
not bear to see Hon. Mrs. Bigglesworthy launch a liner unless 
their ears were gladdened with the noise of the bottle smashing 
and the clatter of the chains. 

Thus it was that Gaumont Graphic, proudly silent for nearly 
thirty years, took unto herself a microphone and developed 
a second personality now familiar as Gaumont Sound News. 

Complex, indeed, as is 
the twice-weekly pro- 
duction of the silent 
news film, the addition 
of sound complicates it 
to the nth degree. Each 
“story” to be covered 
requires the presence of 
an electrical recording 
outfit, which, owing to 
its character and size, 
has to be installed with- 
in a specially designed 
motor van. This, of 
course, limits one’sscope 
considerably, and com- 
pares unfavourably with 
the easy mobility and 
adaptability of the or- 
dinary silent film outfit 
which consists simply of 
a portable camera. 

The sound-news equipment—which has to deal both with 
picture and with sound—comprises a cine-picture camera 
electrically driven in exact synchronism with a quite 
separate sound-recording apparatus ‘“‘ fed”? by a microphone. 

It will be seen, therefore, we are dealing with two highly 
critical systems, successful results from which depend entirely 
upon perfect unity of working. 

On the Picture side we have the camera, taking postage- 
stamp-size images at the rate of approximately 24 per second— 
a fifty-per-cent. increase on the older silent-film system. 

Under the R.C.A. and British Acoustic systems—the method 
employed by Gaumont—the cameras are not essentially 
different from an ordinary silent-film camera, and are, indeed, 
merely adaptations of the Bell & Howell and Debrie cameras. 
The pictures taken are just the usual “ mute” pictures, the 
sound-track (or record) being superposed on the celluloid at a 
later stage as will be described. 

Where, then, you may ask, is the sound recorded? 

The answer is: in the equipment van. 

The sound van is run up as near as possible to the actual 
locality where it is desired to operate, and the camera and the 
microphone are taken out and placed in the best positions for 
their respective work. (The practical difficulties of doing this 
apparently simple job are greater or lesser according to the 
sympathy of Authority). 

The camera and the microphone are connected to the van 
by separate cables—which can be run out to any reasonable 
distance. It is not always necessary, or even desirable, for 
the microphone to stand beside the camera. 





NEWS-FILM SHOWING SOUND TRACK 


By means of a field telephone the cameraman is able to keep 
in touch with the recording expert within the van-——which is 
often out of view. When the moment arrives the cameraman 
gives the word to start-up, and the recorder, who is in control, 
turns a switch. 

Power supplied by a generator in the van is conveyed via 
the cable to the camera motor, and presently, after a few 
moments “‘ getting up speed,”’ the camera begins to photograph 
whatever is within range of the lens. All the cameraman has 
to do is to manipulate his apparatus so that the object, if it 
tends to move “‘ out of the picture,’’ is followed by the “‘ eye ” 
of the camera. When he has secured the “ shot ’’ he requires, 
he will signal to the recorder to switch off the mechanism and 
will then carry camera and tripod, perhaps also the microphone, 
to a fresh position if necessary. 

All the time the 
motion-picture camera 
is filming the action of 
the occurrence, the 
sound-recording appara- 
tus in the van isrunning 
through an_ exactly 
identical length of film 
and recording the 
accompanying noises— 
be they speech, twitter- 
ing birds, or dynamite 
explosions. When de- 
veloped, the record 
appears as a narrow 
‘track’? of varying 
black and white mark- 
ings on the side of the 
film, which are produced 
by a tiny light and an 
oscillating reflecting 
mirror that, actuated by 
the fluctuating impulses in the microphone circuit, act upon the 
sensitive photographic emulsion. 

This method gives what is known as the “ variable area ”’ 
sound track, as distinct from the “ variable density” track 
produced by the other systems. The advantage of the former 
—especially for rapid news-film work—is that the process of 
development in the dark room is not so critical . . . a good 
black-and-white effect is all that is required for satisfactory 
reproduction. 

Everything, however, depends upon perfect synchronism 
between the picture film and the sound film, hence the elaborate 
means taken to ensure it. Both films are dually operated by 
electric motors in an interacting circuit, an ingenious device 
compelling both motors to run at identical speed. An 
additional “ gadget,’’ which acts as a check on this, imprints a 
black mark on the corresponding section of each film whenever 
a button is pressed. 

Now, since the picture negative and the accompanying 
sound-track negative are ultimately printed together on one 
film, it may reasonably be asked why Gaumont favours a 
complicated system requiring two separate negatives. Why 
are not the picture and record taken on the same film at the 
same time? 

The answer is that in news-film production—where speed 
is the ever-present object—the two-negative system facilitates 
the dark-room processes without detriment to the quality of 
sound or picture. It also allows greater freedom in cutting and 
editing, though the results as compared with the one-negative 
system do not differ to any great degree. 
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Talking “topicals,” by their very nature being mostly a 
problem of outdoor recording, have brought in their wake many 
questions which have taxed the brains of clever technical men. 
Apart from the constant possibility of sudden “ calls to duty,” 
caused by unexpected events of diverse character, the most 
ordinary job brings with it new problems and difficulties. 
Even at this advanced stage, much of the work is experimental. 

Unlike the gramophone-record maker, the news-film man 
cannot pick and choose his locality or his artists. He must, 
first of all, get his recording van on the scene of operations the 
best way he can, though it means two hundred miles bumping 
over rough country. He and his “‘ crew’? must be prepared to 
travel by day or by night, perhaps without sleep, perhaps with 
only a snack of food at long intervals. If his van is caught in 
@ morass—as is liable to happen, and has happened frequently— 
he must secure the best means to get going again without delay. 
Like the newspaper reporter he must be an inexorable battler 
with Fate. He must not come back without his “story.” 

On the scene of action he must at once discover ways and 
means of setting his apparatus in the most favourable position 
in relation to the “‘ event.” 

Camera here; microphone—where? Will those people 
‘blast ” the microphone when they cheer? What sort of voice 
has the Mayor of Wigglesworth? Would ten feet be too far 
away to record his voice? And the Duke! When he declares 
this orphanage duly open we’ve got to get his words the first 
time! Nochance of rehearsal. Nosuch thing as “ voice test.” 
Look! That excited alderman has knocked the microphone 
over! Better hang it from that tree branch .. Wait... 
can’t! . . . the sparrows calling to their young will drown the 
voice of the speaker! Ah! O.K. Right; start-up. The 
Mayor is speaking. Coming through all right, recorder? 


Weak? Boost him up a bit, then. Hullo! What’s that? 
A train! There’s a railway nearby ! 

Hullo; what d’you say, recorder? Express killing the 
speech? Can’t help it! The public will think it’s our rotten 


recording though, because they won’t see the train ! 

Never mind ; we got parts of it! Phew! . 

That was an attempt to convey a typical five-minutes with 
the sound-recording crew. It will be gathered that, within the 
mobile laboratory, the recorder, with earphones glued to his 


ears, is listening to the sounds coming through, and it is to him 
we look to correct as far as possible overloading or other defects 
transmitted by the microphone. 

Bear in mind, however, that all he can do in the majority of 
cases, is to make the best of the existing situation. If the 
military band marches too near to his microphone, he cannot 
interrupt the Trooping of the Colour and demand a fresh start. 
He must cut down the music and take the risk of some other 
important sound connected with the ceremony being blotted 
right out. 

When operations are concluded, the negatives, if required 
urgently, are rushed to the nearest railway station—or some- 
times an aerodrome—and despatched to London, the recording 
van and staff going on to their next job or with luck, returning 
many miles by road to headquarters, when no doubt another 
hectic excursion will already have been arranged for them. 

For in the busy seasons, Gaumont’s fleet of recording vans 
are kept constantly on the go. 

Meanwhile, the Editorial Department is also in a state of 
constant action. News is being picked up from all quarters, 
suitable “stories” are investigated, and arrangements are 
made and instructions issued for the units detailed to “‘ cover ” 
each event. 

Titles, each with appropriate musical accompaniment, are 
prepared in advance for the various items comprising the next 
issues of the news-reel. 

When developed, the subjects are immediately ‘“ tried over ” 
in their entirety—the sound track through the reproducing 
apparatus, the picture (in negative form) on the screen. 

Then, like contributions to a newspaper, the subjects are 
edited by being cut down and arranged in interesting propor- 
tions, five or six different subjects being joined together to 
make up one complete issue. 

Next, also like a newspaper, the issue goes to the printing 
room, where, through a series of automatic machines, both 
picture and sound track are wedded together on to single 
lengths of positive film—which, after the usual fixing and drying 
processes, are the positive prints available to the many 
hundreds of British cinemas which count the sound news-film 
as the spice of the programme ! 


Gramophone Societies’ Reports 


This paragraph has been scurvily treated in recent months, 
but this time it positively must not be squeezed out at the last 
moment, since the summer is at hand, when only antipodean 
Societies hold meetings. 

The OXFORD UNIVERSITY GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY is 
young, but it has a fine library of records already. The 
Secretary is A, E. Lambert, of Balliol College. 

ASPHO is short for ARTS ET SCIENCES PHONIQUES, an 
“ Association sans but lucratif ” which has its headquarters at 
17 rue de Turin, Brussels. It is also a young Society and its 
first programme, which Monsieur E. Hans sent to us, is full of 
rarities (from our point] of view) such as de Severac’s 
Bargneuses au Soleil, Nicolau’s Salve Montserratina, Ibert’s 
Escales and even Saetes, ‘“‘ Lamentation du Vendredi-Saint, 
disque d’atmosphére, enregistré en plein air,’ all H.M.V. or 
Columbia. We salute Aspho. 

The WINNIPEG GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY has been using 
a Brunswick radio combination, “ by long odds the best in our 
market,” with a Stromberg-Carlson pick-up. It has fine 
programmes of great music well chosen and arranged. The 
secretary is 8. J. Crawley, 985, Corydon Avenue, Winnipeg. 

The §.E. LONDON RECORDED MUSIC SOCIETY has it 
serious programmes too. On May 12th, Mr. Tansley of: the 
Columbia Co. lectured on “The Development of Chamber 


Music,”’ and there is to be another Columbia recital on June 
2nd. The Secretary is Victor Webling, 52, Winn Road, 8.E.12. 

The LEYTON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
on March 18th had a lecture on Franz Schubert by Mr. J. 
Fergusson-Croome of the Parlophone Co. Since then no news 
has reached us. The Secretary is R. Paget, 9, Station Road, 
E.10. 


The DOWNHAM GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY had an 
interesting meeting with the Downham Radio Society, and 
heard a lecture from Mr. H. 8. Ryland on “ Gramophone 
Pick-ups.” Evidently a great success. Secretary, Arthur J. 
Kirby, 98, Durham Hill, Bromley, Kent. 


The DULWICH AND FOREST HILL GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY reports an evening with Dulcetto gramophones and 
Goodson records and an evening with a Micro-Perophone gramo- 
phone and twenty-six novelty records. On June 11th a visit 
will be paid to the H.M.V. Hayes factories. Secretary, B. P. 
Nutbrown, 61, Wood Vale, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


The LEEDS GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY at its Annual General 
Meeting passed the accounts, re-elected its officials almost 
en bloc, appointed an Assistant Librarian, and arranged, con- 
trary to all precedent, to meet in June and July: all signs of 
health and enthusiasm. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Eighth Volume 


We are seven, and this birthday number which celebrates 
the beginning of our eighth volume is a bumper number, 
in which the old and the new are mingled, it is hoped, in such 
a way as to please nearly all our readers. A new cover, some 
new and very welcome contributors, and even new features 
are indications that THE GRAMOPHONE is still youthful, 
capable of ambition and perhaps of indiscretion; while a 
certain sobriety and intimate austerity, as of a family that is 
quietly proud of its good name, prove that although the 
body may change entirely in seven years, yet it remains 
familiar and recognizable to its friends. 


Our Contributors 


Mr. Rex Palmer needs no introduction to any one in the 
radio or the gramophone world. As London Station Director, 
as ‘* Uncle Rex,’ and announcer, he served the B.B.C. 
from the beginning till he left it last year to take up the post 
with the Gramophone Company at Hayes which he now holds, 
and it is safe to say that there is no voice that is more genuinely 
missed by listeners. Not only his speaking voice, but the 
songs that he used to sing, many of which are enshrined on 
Columbia records, keep his memory fresh; and in the meantime 
it is a privilege to have almost the first article that he 
has ever written to publish in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. Herbert Parsons, the Editor of Gauwmont Graphic, who 
has written an account for us of the way in which his firm’s 
news reel is prepared for us to enjoy it,is an old contributor, 
and his article on Phonofilms in March, 1927, will be remembered 
by many readers. 


Edgar Jackson 

The addition of Mr. Jackson to our staff of reviewers is an 
event of considerable importance, because it means that we 
now have as competent and authoritative an opinion on dance 
records as on any other kind, and this rather unwieldy section 
of our reviews will at last be treated by an expert of the front 
rank. This position was rapidly reached by Mr. Jackson 
under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Needlepoint” in The Melody 
Maker, and after his recent experience as Jack Hylton’s 
manager he comes to us full of fresh energy, more thoroughly 
equipped for his work than ever before. Fortunately, besides 
his wide knowledge and critical ability, he has the courage 
of his opinions and the power to express them without fear or 
favour ; so that we look forward with some confidence to the 
time when our reviews of dance records will be as pre-eminent 
among the amateurs and professionals of the dance world as 
our orchestral or other reviews are among the lovers and 
players of classical music. 


Our Expert Committee 


At the beginning of the new volume it is well to reiterate the 
debt of gratitude which readers of THE GRAMOPHONE owe to 
the members of Our Expert Committee. They are all amateurs, 
unconnected with the gramophone or radio trades, who give 
much of their spare time to the consideration of machines and 
accessories submitted to them for report; and it is no secret 
that Mr. G. W. Webb, who collaborated with our Technical 
Adviser, Mr. P. Wilson, in the standard work on ‘‘ Modern 
Gramophones and Electrical Reproducers ’’ (Cassells), is the 
chairman of it. The rest remain anonymous, for obviously 
good reasons; but we can repeat our assurance that every 
single member of the Committee has been chosen for the 
essential qualities of expert knowledge, deliberate judgment, 
and integrity. 


From time to time a new member is invited to join tho 
Committee, usually on account of some special ability to advise 
or to make tests; and from time to time an old member 
resigns because he is going to enter the commercial field. But 
the majority of those who accepted the first invitation in 
October, 1924, are still serving on the Committee. 

A great deal of the most valuable work done by the Committee 
has been behind the scenes, and reports that have been pub- 
lished are only a selection from those that have been prepared 
for designers and manufacturers. It is now, after five years, 
pretty well established in the gramophone trade that a body of 
independent critics such as Our Expert Committee is an asset 
to the whole trade because it has won the confidence of the 
public, because it setsand maintains a high standard beneficial 
to all concerned ; and we have every reason to believe that the 
radio trade is beginning to realise this also. 

So far as our readers are concerned, it is a question not so 
so much of loyalty as of good sense. They will be merely 
foolish if they do not follow the Committee’s advice in making 
purchases or if they are deluded into buying a gramophone or 
radio-gramophone or radio set or any accessory that has not 
been tested and approved by our experts. 


E.M.G. 


The paragraph on this subject last month was correct but 
inadequate. It omitted any reference to the crucial fact that 
Mr. H.B. Davey, the Managing Director of E.M.G. Handmade 
Gramophones, designed all the models—the Mark 7 and 
Mark 10 for instance—that are now sold by the firm. This 
is made clear in the account given elsewhere in the advertise- 
ment pages ; and it is due to Mr. Davey, who was a member 
of Our Expert Committee up to the time when he joined 
E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones, to acknowledge the 
importance of his unobtrusive successes in gramophone design. 

Mr. Ginn himself leaves with his old firm all the designs 
and models that have hitherto been associated with his initials, 
and will presumably start afresh in new premises and with 
new designs which will have to be judged on their own merits 
when they are submitted to us. We wish him good fortune. 


Cut it out 


The ‘ cut-out page” is a revival of an old habit prompted 
by an urgent appeal from one of our readers. We used to 
back ‘* Analytical Notes and Translations ” with advertisements 
so that those who wished to cut them out need not spoil the 
rest of THE GRAMOPHONE : but other readers resented having 
to keep the advertisements in their bound volumes. 

However, the advertisement of N.G.S. records may solve the 
problem. The “ cut-out page” is intended to contain a note 
on an established classic which ought to be in every collection, 
a note by Mr. Edwin Evans on “ this month’s adventure,” a 
specimen of modern music on which he is the acknowledged 
authority, and thirdly, a translation by Mr. Little. 


Our Index 


The Index to Volume VII of THE GRAMOPHONE is not yet 
ready for distribution, but readers who have ordered it may 
expect it before the end of July. The price is two shillings 
before publication. 


Another Index 


Mr. Percy Scholes has definite views on indexing and he has 
carried them out in an “‘ Encyclopaedic Index to the Three 
Volumes of the Listener’s History of Music ’’ (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, ls. net). He has divided it into seventeen 
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logical categories, and with the help of Mr. Stanley Wise and 
Mr. W. R. Anderson has provided what must be reckoned a 
model of indexing that should be emulated by all writers on 
music. The Index will in future be bound in at the end of the 
** Listener’s History.” 


Hire Purchase 


The law of hire purchase is of importance to most people 
nowadays and especially to dealers : a sound form of agreement 
which has been thoroughly tested in the courts is essential. 
The whole matter is thoroughly thrashed out in ‘“ Notes on 
Hire Purchase Law, being a Form of Agreement with Digest 
of Cases and Forms of Pleadings,’’ by C. Gordon Jones and 
Reginald Proudfoot (Butterworth & Co., 1930, 10s. 6d. net), 
and nothing more is needed. 


Off the Beaten Track 


A request for information about the making of gramophone 
records of music of extreme modernity to accompany a short 
play was the first intimation we had of the very interesting 
programme of the Grafton Theatre in Tottenham Court 
Road, just redecorated and practically rebuilt to suit its 
** Unusual Variety Bill of Plays and Turns.” The venture is 
just being launched, and since Miss J. M. Harvey, the Secretary 
of the Film Society, is its Business Manager (56, Manchester 
Street, W.1), no one who knows her ability and acumen will 
need to be advised more bluntly than this to hurry up and 
write to her for particulars. 


Recitals 

Lyell Barbour, who is going to join the Budapest Trio in 
the autumn in place of Endre Petri, gave a two-piano recital 
with Lucille Wallace on May 21st at the Aeolian Hall, and on 
the 19th John Goss, fresh from American triumphs, joined forces 
with Helen Henschel in a programme of songs and duets 
at the Wigmore Hall. René le Roy and his flute have also 
been charming American audiences as they have charmed 
members of the National Gramophonic Society; and they 
will be in London this month, perhaps to make some more of 
those exquisite records for us. M. le Roy is playing at the 
Melba concert on June 10th. 


Gramophone Recitals 

Some time ago we drew attention to the gramophone recitals 
organised by the Hereford Times in the towns and villages 
of the county. The first was given two years ago, and now 
over eighty recitals have been heard by about fifteen thousand 
people, and about £400 in proceeds have been distributed 
among local charities, village halls, etc. Surely other county 
newspapers would find this a good example to follow? With 
the facilities of publicity and distribution possessed by a 
newspaper the organisation is not laborious and the pleasure 
given to audiences in out-of-the-way villages is immense. 


Roller Canaries 


After a recent description of the achievements of Dr. Karl 
Reich of Bremen with his canary-nightingales (which the 
Radio Times did us the honour of borrowing from THE GRamo- 
PHONE), we are glad to draw the attention of English fanciers 
to a record (Metropole, 3s.) made of a team of roller canaries 
owned by Mr. M. Held, of Aldersgate Street, in the City. A 
full report of this record and of the “ exasperating difficulty ”’ 
of making it appeared in Cage Birds, the writer stating that 
it would prove a great boon to readers and that it reproduced 
‘all the tones of the modern contest Roller.” 

Nightingales, as is well known, and the chorus of song-birds 
have been excellently recorded by H.M.V., but we have not 
yet got the composite record of all the animal noises at the 
Zoo which were so laboriously and patiently recorded in the 
H.M.V. mobile van nearly a year ago. 


Betty Balfour 

Miss Balfour, the little English film-star whose indomitable 
personality has enchanted all of us at one time or another, has 
shown her pluck in financing and producing her own talking 
film, ‘“‘ The Brat,” at Elstree—and doing it in English, French 
and German. After this she was naturally not daunted by 
the ordeal of making her first gramophone record in the H.M.V. 
studio at Small Queen’s Hall the other day, and with Ray 
Noble’s orchestra in support she recorded ‘‘ We’re uncomfort 
able,” and ‘‘ Back to Gay Paree,” two songs which by thei: 
titles seem to suggest that ‘‘ The Brat ”’ is going to be good fun. 


Ordering at a Venture 


The Australian member of the National Gramophonic 
Society who ordered the records of Malipiero’s Stornelli c 
Ballate because “‘ his name sounded of 17th century, very early 
Italian strings, nice and thin and lucid and easy ”’ had tho 
shock of her life when the first few bars of music issued from her 
gramophone. But she adds “it has fascinated me and ‘sen; 
me to ‘ Grove’ to find out about Malipiero.” 

It is rash for ladies to pick records from a catalogue as they 
pick horses to back for the Derby ; but the odd thing is tha: 
they sometimes back the winner. 


The Lyrical Poet 


Almost the best thing since “ Caliban’s Guide to Letters ” 
is ‘The Secrets of Successful Song-Writing,” an article con- 
tributed to Words and Music, the official organ of the British 
Song Society, by Ralph Stanley (April, p. 9). It is full of great 
truths such as: “ It will thus be observed that the composition 
of a ‘ popular ’ song lyric is in essence a much more simple matter 
than the creation of true poetry, and that the secret of the suc- 
cess of lyrics which have no place in literature is that they get 
right home to the hearts of their hearers.” 

An analysis of the rhymes in seven of these lyrics reveals ai 
least one genuine discovery—‘ childhood ” and “ wildwood.”’ 
On the other hand, all seven lyrics seem to have missed “ gone ’ 
and “dawn,” It is a strange art. 


Record Storage 

In the London Office we are now trying out the new E.M.G. 
Record Storage Cabinet, which holds 128 records and costs 
twelve guineas. It has five drawers to hold the records :. each 
drawer pulls out and swings downwards on strong hinges, 
presenting the records on edge. It has the main advantages 
of the famous Sesame cabinets—horizontal storage, vertical 
presentment—and though it holds slightly fewer records for 
its size, it has distinctly more accessibility ; and since the 
cabinet work is good, and the top is well suited to accommo- 
date, say, an E.M.G. Mark 10, we recommend it cordially to 
those readers who have not yet faced the problem and expense 
of housing their records worthily. 


Fibre Needles for Pick-Ups 

A method of preparing fibre needles to fit pick-ups which 
are only cut for steel needles was described in the review of 
the B.T.H. pick-up on page 534 of last month’s GRAMOPHONE. 
Following on this, Messrs. Daws, Clarke & Co., 23, The Avenue, 
Bedford Park, W.4, inform us that they can supply fibre 
parr in small quantities with the shanks already turned 

own. ' 


Licensed Valuer 


It is interesting to hcarthat Mr. Russell, of the Gramophone 
Exchange Ltd., has been appointed Licenséd Valuer to the 
gramophone trade and will value any dealer’s stocks or private 
collections. ae 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER 


Standards of Reproduction 


During the past fewyears it has become a commonplace in 
technical articles to talk quite gaily about response curves, 
uniform frequency response and so on. But only on rare 
occasions does one come across any sufficient explanation of 
the meaning of these terms. I have felt so guilty myself on 
this score that long ago I made a resolve to clear my conscience. 
J went so far some months ago as to promise a series of articles 
on the subject, but perhaps after all it would be better if I 
were to talk about it in a more chatty way in these notes. 

First of all, let me give a quotation. It is from a paper read 
by 8. T. Williams before the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 
on April 29th, 1926, and published in their Journal for October 
of that year. Mr. Williams is the Chief Engineer of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, so the statement can be taken to 
be ex cathedra. Here it is :— 

“In the past the development of a reproducing apparatus 
has been constantly hampered by the lack of an accurate gauge 
for the measurement of its performance. Our only gauge 
has been the human ear, which is not capable of scientific 
calibration ... One of the outstanding developments is 
that this condition has been eliminated. We have now a 
method for both the quantitative and qualitative analysis 
of a given bit of reproduction . . We are now able to say 
that one reproduction is better than another as definitely as 
though we were saying that one automobile can go ten miles 
an hour faster than a second.” 

Everyone will agree that this is a very large claim and some 
will no doubt assert at once that it is obviously an absurd one. 
But is it? Clearly, it presupposes some standard of excellence 
and some measure of imperfection. Both the standard and 
the measure have been set up. Later we will inquire how far 
they fill the bill. At the moment we will merely notice that 
they have to their credit all the marvellous advances of the 
past few years in recording and reproducing sound, whether 
by records, radio or talkies. 


Umiform Frequency Response 

The standard of excellence is what is known as a uniform 
frequency response. This means that ‘“‘ a reproduction which 
reduces or amplifies the intensities of all the frequencies in 
the same relative amounts as the original ones is considered 
perfect. Following out this standard, if we should take a 
perfect reproducing apparatus and feed into it an always 
equal amount of energy in the form of a number of simple 
tones of different frequencies, the reproducer should in turn 
radiate an always equal amount of energy at the different 
frequencies.” Notice that this definition is not concerned with 
musical notes as such, but merely with “simple tones of 
different frequencies” of which musical notes are assumed to 
be compounded. This is the old story of the analysis of a 
musical note into a fundamental tone and a series of harmonics 
with which musicians and most other educated folk may be 
presumed to be familiar. But here is assumption number one. 
There are at least three other hidden assumptions and usually 
these are overlooked. The definition is one of an arbitrary 
standard of excellence which may, or may not, correspond 
with what we find in actual life. Here lies assumption number 
two. Then, the definition assumes that the apparatus will 
respond in the same sort of way to different ‘‘ equal amounts 
of energy”: assumption number three. Again, it assumes 
that the apparatus will respond in the same way to a tone 
sounded in conjunction with other tones as it does to that tone 
sounded separately : this is similar to though not the same as 


assumption number one, and constitutes assumption number 
four. Now it so happens that none of these assumptions is 
universally true. But none the less, the simple definition” has 
served to clarify the problem of sound-reproduction and to lead 
us a long step nearer to that illusion of reality which is our goal. 


Ideal Response Curves 


Let us, then, accept the standard for the present without 
stressing the excellence of it. If we feed into our reproducer 
equal amounts of energy in the form of a succession tones of 
different frequencies we ought always to get out equal amounts 
of energy of those different frequencies. If we measure our 
frequencies along a horizontal scale and the energy{produced 
along a vertical scale then we shall get a graph in the form of a 
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series of points all on a horizontal straight line, as in Fig 1. 
This is a uniform frequency response curve. The scale one 
uses for the frequency looks a little peculiar. The reason for 
it is this: Musically (i.e., aurally) we measure pitch in octaves, 
and the frequency of the octave of a note is twice that of the 
note. So if we start at a frequency of 256, which corresponds 
to middle C on the piano, and go up and down the musical 
scale we get octave intervals like this :— 

16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, 1,024, 2,048, 4,096, 8,192, ete. 
The interval of an octave at the top of the musical scale contains 
many more frequency units than one at the bottom. So if 
we want our response curve to correspond more or less closely 
to what we actually hear we must adopt a frequency scale 
which contracts proportionately as we go up the musical scale. 
The frequency scale which does this is known as a logarithmic 
scale. Put shortly, its justification is that it gives equal 
visual importance to equal musical intervals. 


Energy Measurements 


Now what about the measure of energy? In science there 
are a number of them: joules, ergs, watts, even down to the 
now more or less familiar therm with which our gas companies 
bewilder us each quarter. . Here, however, we want some 
unit which corresponds to auditory sensations and the unit 
adopted is known as a decibel or a transmission unit. Those 
who have dabbled in psychology will remember what is known 
as Weber’s Law which asserts that “‘ the increase of the stimulus 
necessary to produce an increase of the sensation bears a 
constant ratio to the total stimulus.” This is a similar 
phenomenon to what has just been noted in regard to pitch 
and frequency : the .ncrease of frequency necessary to produce 
an increase of an octave in pitch is not constant but is pro- 
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portional to the frequency from which we start. So we need 
a logarithmic scale for energy as well as for frequency. In 
this case, however, the logarithmic scale is combined in the 
actual unit. In other words, the decibel corresponds on the 
energy-scale to the octave rather than to the frequency unit. 
Its actual magnitude is chosen to correspond closely to the 
minimum increase of energy necessary before the ear detects 
any increase in loudness. In practice, however, when we are 
listening to sounds at intervals and not in close succession, 
a difference of 5 decibels is hardly appreciable. So, if the 
actual response curve of a piece of apparatus lies within 
a zone 10 decibels wide, the apparatus is considered to reach 
quite a high standard. 


Actual Response Curves 


Now let us look at some response curves. Fig. 2, which 
is}reproduced from the book by Mr. Webb and myself, shows 
curves taken by the Gramophone Company of some of their 
historical instruments. The parts of the curves below the 
line marked 80 may be taken to represent sounds which are 
so weak as to be inaudible to most people, though they may 
be detected by sensitive instruments. What a poor showing 
the 1912 instrument (presumably a very small table model 
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makes ; here we have the old nasal gramophone tone covering 
not much more than an octave andahalf. The 1924instrument 
is louder but it is still sadly deficient in low notes; here we 
get that hard, unyielding tone with plenty of penetrating power 
but no depth. When we come to 1928 we get a curve which 
is less like the Matterhorn and more like a tableland with 
mole-hills on it; these molehills are not more than 5 decibels 
high as a rule, so that they do not matter so much as they 
look. The important thing is that the range has been extended 
to cover over 5 octaves. 


Some Pertinent Questions 


Here, then, is the claim that the modern gramophone makes 
expressed in seemingly precise and scientific-looking terms. 
And everyone will agree that in a general way what the response 
curves show, or are supposed to show, does correspond to what 
we all actually hear. But do they tell an accurate story and 
do they tell the whole story? Here we get on to much more 
debatable ground and a host of new questions arise. Here 
are some of them: Are the curves reliable? Does the method 
by which they are taken involve any arbitrary assumptions? 
Is it possible to measure acoustic response in the same sense 
as one can measure the speed of an automobile? Is there any 
risk, for example, that the speed is measured, <3 it were, from 
another moving automobile? Are our m° «-iring instruments 
reliable, or do they introduce error; : their own? And 
when we have answered these questio:.s, if we can, to our 
satisfaction we are still faced with the major questions : What 
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sort of guarantee have we that a uniform frequency response 
is what we want? Why not a response which increases, or 
falls, as the frequency increases? And even if uniform fre- 
quency response is a necessary condition of good reproduction, 
is it also sufficient? Does volume level make any difference? 
What effect does the room have? How about the sounds, 
whether musical or not, which cannot be split up into 
fundamental tones and harmonics—noises, transients and 
so-called clang tones? Where does the duration of each note 
come in? And so on. Some of these questions I propose to 
discuss in these notes on future occasions. Enough has been 
said for the moment to make clear that the whole subject 
bristles with difficulties and that it would be the height of 
unwisdom to make the response curve our sole arbiter of 
worth. The response curve does give valuable information ; 
but the standard is relative and not absolute. The trained 
ear still remains the better judge, though perhaps not tle 
better counsellor. 


The Vox Radio-Gramophone 


I regret that for various unforeseen circumstances, the 
next article on this subject has had to be held over this mont), 
—P. Witson. 


Varley’s 

Readers who have already constructed the Vox radio- 
gramophone will have realised the general excellence of 
Varley products. A Varley transformer, output choke, and 
dual-wave coils are included in the lay-out of the above 
amplifier. 

All are excellent components. 

These and a bewildering list of other components, comple‘e 
two and three valve all-mains receivers and radio-gramophones 
are all portrayed and described in the latest Varley brochure. 

The All-Electric Two Valve Receiver is just the thing for 
my lady’s boudoir. 


The Artiste Gramophone 


Messrs. Pohlmann & Sons, Ltd., Princess Street, Halifax, 
Yorks, inform us that they are now fitting a tone-arm to their 
Artiste gramophone which answers the criticisms that Our 
Expert Committee made against the Model No. 14 reviewed 
in our December, 1929, issue. 

We hope to have an opportunity of reviewing the 1930 
Artiste in the near future. 


Sound-Film Apparatus 

The Edibell Sound Film Apparatus, Ltd., has issued a most 
interesting account of the extensive preliminary research work 
that was necessary before putting the Edibell equipment on 
the market. It is entirely British, and is protected by a 
33} per cent. duty imposed on its imported competitors ; and 
since it is associated with the famous Edison Bell, Ltd., both 
in research and manufacture, a big future is probable. The 
turntable, by the way, is designed to take records up to a 
22-in. diameter, and the synchronizer is said to be the simplest 
in the world. 


The Columbia Radio-Graphophone—Model 302 

Any review of an instrument of this calibre must neither be 
tentative nor precipitate. Indeed, our Experts have already 
had two long test sittings with the 302, but it is more than 
likely that their next deliberation will be the final one. We 
must therefore ask readers who are anxiously awaiting the 
Committee’s report to look for it in our July issue. In the 
meantime the results obtained so far have been both gratifying 
and interesting. 
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THE 
GREATEST 
CONDUCTOR 


TOSCANINI 


and the Philharmonic:Symphony 
Orchestra of New York record only for 


“His Masters Voice 


Otto Klemperer, the great German Conductor and authority on Music, 
writes of Toscanini :—“ He is the king of conductors. Toscanini is the 
ideal representative of objectivity. It would be difficult to point out 
anything peculiar in his interpretations; that is the peculiarity of his 
method of making music. In New York I heard Toscanini’s concerts 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, which embraced the whole literature 
from Haydn to Stravinsky. Always the same blissful impression of 
unintentional rightness.” 


Both Toscanini and the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 

York record exclusively for “His Master’s Voice.” Their performance 

of Mozart’s exquisite “Haffner” Symphony is, as you would expect, 

amg ys itself. The recording is of a delicacy new to the gramophone— 
ere at last are real pianissimos. ‘ 


Symphony No. 35in D Major | L°Apprenti Sorecier (Dukas) 
— Haffner Symphony (Mozart) D1689_ - - - - 6/6. 
D1782-84 - - - 6/6 each. 
The ““Clock*’ Sym- 
La Traviata’? (Verdi) phony (Haydn) D1668-71, 
—Preludes Acts 1 and 3 6/6 each. Album Series 
D1672 - - - 6/6. | No. 82 - £1-6-0. 


The Gramophone Co., Ltd., London, W. 1. 
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(Including all equipment and able to guarantee complete selectivity between all 
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lengths, as proved by an actual test under 
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A BATTERY-OPERATED RADIO GRAMOPHONE 
IV 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


HERE still remain to be described one or two details in 

connection with the final assembly and wiring of the 

apparatus. Some of these are made clear by reference 
to Fig. 6 and Fig. 7, which latter shows the complete radio- 
gramophone in playing posi- 
tion.* The starting resistance 
for the motor is seen in the 
front left-hand corner of the 
apparatus, and the master 
rheostat for the amplifier is 
mounted in the centre panel 
in front of the pick-up arm. 
The pick-up arm, it will be 
noted, is mounted on a small 
panel screwed on to the top of 
the apparatus, which is other- 
wiso entirely flush. The 
reason for using this separate 
panel is that the design of 
pick-ups is still continually 
changing, and it was con- 
sidered probable that one 
would wish to change the 
pick-up occasionally. Since 
the correct position for dif- 
ferent pick-up arms varies 
considerably, it was decided 
to use this loose panel in 
order to avoid disfiguring the 
cabinet with screw holes. 
Under the loose panel a slot 
is cut in the cabinet so that 
in whatever position along 
the centre line of the panel 
the pick-up arm is fixed, the 
leads can be taken straight 
down through the woodwork. 
In one of the pick-up leads 
is connected a 44 volt grid 
bias battery so as to oppose 
the main grid bias battery, 
thus converting the L.610 
valve from a rectifier to an 
‘amplifier. It is always desir- 
able, and often necessary, to 
earth the pick-up arm and to 
shield the pick-up leads as 
thoroughly as possible. This 
latter can be done by winding 
an earthed copper wire round 
them, spacing the turns by 
not more than a few millimetres. It is also desirable to earth 
the core of the mains transformer. Failure to shield the 
pick-up leads may not only lead to stray noises‘ when the 
gramophone is being used, but if an indoor aerial is used for 
radio, there may be sufficient feed-back through the capacity 
of the Ericsson key and the pick-up leads to the aerial to cause 
H.F. instability. 

Reference to Fig. 6 will show that the H.T. accumulators 
are standing in shallow wooden trays. The individual cells of 
Note.—We find that we omitted to state the diameter of the ribbed 
formers used for the tuning coils: it should be 3 inches. Further, there 
was an error in Big. 2. which shows the 200,000 ohm voltmeter resistance 
_— to the detector grid terminal instead of to the detector anode 

rminal. 








Fia. 7.—THe Rapio-GRAMOPHONE IN PLAYING PosITION. 


the 10-volt blocks are stuck together with pitch and this is apt 
to get broken when the blocks are handled. Ifthis happens the 
pitch on the tops of the cells on eitherside of the break will prob- 
ably go as well. It can be repaired with a hot iron, but if the 
blocks are first putinto trays of 
40 volts and not handled again 
individually, no trouble 
should be experienced. 

It is desirable to provide 
some form of protection from 
the high voltages necessary 
in the battery charger. The 
wooden lid must not be kept 
closed while charging is in 
operation, on account of the 
heat developed by the valves, 
but a loose lid of earthed 
copper gauze may be used, 
and so arranged as to operate 
a switch in the primary cir- 
cuit of the transformer. If 
this is done, the throw over 
switch for the L.T. charger 
anode circuit must be made 
accessible when the safety 
cover is in position. The 
reason--for this is that the 
thick filament of the Philips 
valve heats up slowly, and 
the anode circuit must not be 
made until the filament has 
reached a steady tempera- 
ture. This end can _ be 
achieved by placing the 
throw-over switch in the bat- 
tery compartment instead of 
in the charger compartment. 

The small lid seen in front 
of the master rheostat for the 
amplifier covers a box for 
needles. This can be made 
fairly air-tight so that fibres 
can be stored in a dry atmos- 
phere by using calcium 
chloride. If it is desired to 
do this, the lid can be made 
quite loose and weighted 
with a piece of lead, the 
fitting being made air-tight 
by letting in some sound-box 
gasket tubing round theedges. 
The voltages to be applied to the valves in the set are :— 


Valve. Filament. Grid. Anode. 
8.G.215 ... 2 — 0-6 er +150 
L.610 _ 6 — 9-0 ata +150 
P.610—... 6 —  aaapee +240 
P.650 see 6 —46°5 Fe +240 


The screen grid of the 8.G.215 should be at +70 or +80 
volts. With 9 volts on the grid of the L.610, the standing 
current is of the order of 0°02 milliamp. It will be noted that 
we have applied 240 volts to the P.610 and P.650 valves, which 
are rated at 150 volts and 200 volts respectively. It was 





"oe * Figure 7 provides an interesting testimonial to the truth of the 
B.T.H. turntable: the photograph (a long time exposure) was taken 
with the motor running. 
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considered desirable to make sure that the output stage was the 
first to overload when volume was increased, and this was not 
the case when only 150 volts was applied to the P.610. Under 
the conditions specified above, the anode current in the P.610 
is 5 milliamps., which involves a drop of 75 volts in the 15,000 
ohm anode resistance, so that the voltage actually on the plate 
is only 165. Further the valve is rated to carry about 8 
milliamps., and we are therefore not exceeding its wattage 
rating, even if we are slightly over-volting it. In the same way, 
we are slightly over-volting the P.650 valves, but we are also 
over-biassing so as to keep the anode current down to a safe 
value of 25 milliamps. per valve. 

No difficulty should be found in. operating the amplifier, 
either for gramophone or radio. The three tuning dials of the 
H.F. amplifier will be found to run very closely in step, though, 
of course, the setting of the first dial will depend a good deal on 
the particular aerial in use. If two or three strong stations 
can be found, and their frequencies plotted against angle for 
the three tuning condensers, one can draw mean curves which 
will give the settings for other stations to within two or three 
degrees. The curves will be found to be practically straight 
lines for frequencies below about 1,000 kilocycles, but for higher 
frequencies stray capacities become sufficiently important to 
disturb the shape of the curves appreciably. In general, it 
will be found that the coupling condenser, Co, should be set at 
its minimum value, thus giving maximum selectivity, but in 
some cases greater signal strength may be obtainable by using 
alittle tighter coupling. To tune in astation, the milliammeter 
should be plugged into the detector plate circuit,and the recti- 
fied current brought to a maximum by tuning each dial in turn. 
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Fic. 8.—Resonance Curve oF Avupi0o-FrREQqUENCY FILTER. 

The,H.F. volume control should then be set so that, when the 
set is accurately tuned, the rectified current is about 1 milliamp. 
On distant stations, of course, it will not be possible to reach 
this value, but there will be less amplitude distortion if the 
detector can be fully loaded. Apart from this consideration, 
the present L.F. amplifier will be found to give ample volume 


on the 1929 Electrogram speaker when the rectified current 
amounts to 0°1 milliamp., or even slightly less. This amount 
of L.F. gain will be found to be necessary, however, to produce 
satisfactory results from some of the best gramophone pick-ups, 

It will be clear from the foregoing paragraph that no attempt 
should be made to control the volume of the reproduction with 
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Fic. 9.—ForMerR For 0-28 Henry INDUCTANCE. 


the H.F. volume control. The remote control across the trans. 
former primary should be set at about “10 o’clock”’ (the 
maximum being at 12) and the volume adjusted to the right 
level by means of the potentiometer across the secondary, 
The remote control can then be used for slight adjustments 
while playing. 

We alluded in the first of this series of articles to the nuisance 
of high-pitched heterodyne notes in radio reception, and said 
that we hoped to be able to provide a reasonably effective cure 
for the trouble. We have found that a filter circuit, con- 
sisting of an inductance and capacity in series, connected 
across the input of the Electrogram speaker and tuned to 
absorb any desired frequency above about 5,000 cycles has no 
audible effect on quality provided the tuning is reasonably 
sharp. The inductance we employ has a value of 0°28 henry, 
and thus tunes to 10,000 cycles with a capacity of 0°0009 mfd., 
or 5,000 cycles with 0°0036 mfd. Using this filter to extinguish 
& given note produced by a pitch record at about 6,000 cycles, 
it had no audible effect on the intensity of another note whose 
frequency only differed by 10 per cent. (i.e., about a whole 
tone). We have plotted in Fig. 8 the calculated rosonance curve 
of the filter when tuned to 7,500 cycles, and it will be noted 
that its impedance at resonance is 65 ohms and about 2,500 
ohms at 6,800 cycles. The inductance is wound on a former of 
the shape shown in Fig. 9, the dimensions marked “a ” being 
each equal to 2°15 cms. It is wound with 1 lb. of 28 S.W.G. 
enamelled copper wire. The inductance, of course, will vary 
slightly according to the degree of skill with which the wire is 
wound. If the winding is at all loose it will not be possible to 
get the whole of the wire on the former, and the inductance will 
be a little low, and the capacity required will in consequence 
be slightly more, the condition for tuning to a frequency f being 

1 
2n Vv LC 

A convenient way of tuning the filter is to provide a variable 
air condenser of 0-001 mfd. maximum capacity, such as the 
Ormond type 3, with semi-circular vanes, and three fixed 
condensers, two of 0-002 mfd. and one of 0-001 mfd. All the 
condensers are connected in parallel and in series with the 
inductance, a switch being provided in series with each fixed 
condenser. Assuming the inductance to have a value of (28 
henry, the tuning ranges given by the variable condenser for 
various combinations of fixed condensers in the circuit would 
be :— 





Fixed condensers. Tuning range. 
mfd. cycles/sec. 

0 seit xt hunks 9,500 upwards. 
0-001 6,700—9,500 
0-002 5,500—6,700 

0-002+-0-001 4,750—5,500 
0-002 +- 0-002 4,250—4,750 
0-002 +-0-002+-0-001 3,900—4,250 
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Fie. 10.—CompLeTe Wiring D1aGRAM OF APPARATUS. 


Key.—See Figs. 1 and 5, also the following : 


Cy and Ci», 2 mfd.; C,,, 0-001 mfd. variable ; C,., 0-001 mfd.; Cg and C4, 0-002 


mfd. ; Lg, 0-28 henry; Ryg, 1,000 ohms ; Ryp, 200,000 ohms; R,,, shunt for 10 milliamp. range ; Ry», shunt for 100 milliamp. range ; 
Jy, Jg and J;, single closed circuit jacks; J,, J, and Jg, single open circuit jacks; B,, Striplite lamp; B,, lamp for battery 
compartment ; L.S., loud-speaker; M, gramophone motor; M.A., milliammeter ; T,, special power transformer ; P.U., pick-up. 


It is convenient to mount the filter alongside the loud-speaker 
rather than in the amplifier cabinet, if the former is sufficiently 
accessible, as, if this is done, it is easier to tune out an unwanted 
frequency accurately. The filter is shown connected in Fig. 10, 
which is a complete diagram of the wiring of the amplifier 
and all its associated gear. We found that by tuning the filter 
to a frequency somewhere between 5,000 and 6,000 cycles we 
effected, with certain gramophone records and pick-ups, a very 
considerable reduction in surface noise, but in some cases the 
§ effect was not noticeable. 

The use of a tuned circuit across the loud speaker may have 
disastrous effects with some amplifiers. No trouble has been 
experienced with the present gear or with certain others we 
have tried, but one amplifier with which we have experimented 
broke into violent L.F. oscillation as soon as the filter was 
tuned below about 6,000 cycles. Above this frequency, how- 
ever, heterodyne notes were tuned out quite satisfactorily. 
This particular amplifier has a very high gain, and had pre- 
viously given evidence of not having too much margin of 
stability. 

If more capacity is provided, of course, the filter can be 
tuned to still lower frequencies, and those who experiment with 
Pick-ups may find it a useful tool for the elimination of un- 
wanted resonances, or, if the filter has been calibrated on pitch 
records or a heterodyne oscillator, for their location on a 
frequency scale. 

ere is one possible snag in the working of this filter, and 
that is if the nominal 0-001 mfd. variable condenser has a 
slightly lower actual capacity than the fixed 0-001 mfd. con- 
densers or than of the difference between it and either of the 
0-002 mfd. fixed condensers. In these circumstances there 


will be slight gaps in the tuning range, but this can readily be 
overcome by connecting a larger condenser, say 0-1 mfd., in 
series with all the fixed condensers, thus reducing slightly the 
fixed capacities used. 

It now only remains to consider the necessary modifications 
to the battery charging gear for D.C. working. Obviously we 
shall not need the mains transformer and rectifying valves, 
ballast resistances to produce the required voltages being all 
that is necessary. Since the E.M.F. of a 2-volt accumulator 
on charge rises to about 2-6 volts, it is evident that to charge a 
given battery we require a D.C. supply of rather more than 
1-3 times its nominal voltage. Thus, we should have very 
little margin if we attempted to charge 150 volts on 200 volt 
D.C. mains. The maximum charge rate tolerable with the 
H.T. accumulators we are using is 0-3 amp., and the back-e.m.f. 
of the cells when first put on charge will be about 150 volts. 
By Ohm’s law, then, we shall require a resistance of 167 ohms 
(50/0-3) in order to limit the current to 0-3 amp., but when the 
back-e.m.f. has risen to 195 volts, the current will be reduced 
to 0:03 amp. This, of course, will not do the cells any harm, 
but it will slow down charging operations considerably. The 
more power we waste in resistance the more constant we can 
keep our charging rate (assuming that we do not keep ad- 
justing the resistance during the charge). If we only attempt 
to charge 100 volts from our 200 volt main we shall require a 
333 ohm resistance, and the current will vary from 0-3 amp. 
to 0-21 amp. As a matter of fact, in this case it would be 
better to regard the maximum rate as 0-25 amp. and to use a 
400 ohm resistance, but where the rate is going to fall off 
considerably 0-3 amp. will be quite safe for the early stages of 
the charge. 
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Obviously the way in which the H.T. battery is divided for 
charging purposes will depend on the voltage of the supply, 
and the following table suggests the way in which it may be 
done for supplies of different voltages. The sections of the 
ve are lettered A, B, etc., commencing at the negative 
end. 

Supply 
voltage. 
250 


Section voltages and 
charging resistances. 

A—150 volts, 350 ohms. 

B—90 volts, 650 ohms. 

A—150 volts, 300 ohms. 

B—90 volts, 600 ohms. 

A—150 volts, 300 ohms. 

B—90 volts, 550 ohms. 

A—150 volts, 250 ohms. 

B—90 volts, 550 ohms. 

A—150 volts, 200 ohms. 

B—90 volts, 500 ohms. 
and B—120 volts, 300 ohms. 
130 B and C—80 volts, 170 ohms. 
120 Sie svt B and C—80 volts, 140 ohms. 
110 sds Ke B, C, and D—60 volts, 170 ohms. 

at UD B, C 
B 


240 

230 

220 

210 
200 


100 ,» C and D—60 volts, 140 ohms. 
80 , C and D—50 volts, 100 ohms. 
E—40 volts, 140 ohms. 
50 = ate A to H—30 volts, 70 ohms. | 
25 bdo ae 10-volt sections, 60 ohms. 

When the supply voltage is below 100 the number of sections 
into which the battery has to be divided becomes large, and 
economy of time can be effect by arranging to parallel the 
sections for charging. This, however, is not generally considered 
good practice, particularly if the cells are not all running 
exactly together in voltage. It is particularly important too, 
that all connections should be kept very low in resistance so 
that the voltages applied to the different units can be kept 
equal. If parallel connections are not employed, however, 
in the case of a 25-volt supply, it would probably be necessary 


TT) eT 
{ wee 2 FY seme ‘s io) 
7 L 
Fie 11.—Srrres-ParatLe, Swircuinc ror Low Vottace BatrEery 
CHARGING. 


All switches in left-hand position for charging (parallel) and in right. 
hand position for use (series). 
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to charge one section of the battery every day. This is not a 
very attractive proposition, and the solution lies between 
paralleling the 10-volt sections and installing a small motor 
generator to step up the supply voltage in order to make it 
suitable for charging in two sections only, say 220 volts. 
A suitable switching arrangement to permit of batteries being 
paralleled for changing is shown in Fig. 11. In the event of 
sections being paralleled the amount of series resistance must, 
of course, be reduced: if m sections are in parallel, then the 
resistance must be reduced to 1/n of the value given above. 
Alternatively, n independent resistances can be used. This 
method overcomes the objections to parallel charging and is to 
be recommended in preference to the use of a common resistance. 

The charging of the low tension accumulators, on the other 
hand, becomes more difficult—or, rather,.more wasteful of 
power—as the voltage of the supply rises. Our charging 
rate is normally 5 amps, so that just over 50 watts is being 
used to charge the cells, but if the mains are at 200 volts the 
total dissipation of energy will be 1,000 watts, or 500 watts 
with 100 volt mains. If power is cheap, as in localities where 
there is a flat rate plus a small charge per unit consumed, 
there isnotmuch objection to wasting this power, except that 
care must be taken to allow plenty of cooling surface to get rid 


of the heat dissipated by the resistances. In these circum. 
stances, the resistance required will be numerically equal to 
one-fifth of the supply voltage, provided that the latter 
is great compared with the voltage of the cells. If not, the 
battery voltage (6 or 10 as the case may be) must first be 
subtracted. For example, on a 250 volt supply we should 
require 50 ohms for charging either 6 or 10 volts, but on 
25 volts we should require 4 ohms and 3 ohms respectively. 

Instead of fitting charging resistances one can avoid wasting 
current to some extent by utilising house lighting or, more 
particularly, domestic heating appliances, as the necessary 
ballast. If this is to be done a two-pin plug can be wired in 
series with the L.T. accumulators and the supply, and when a 
radiator, iron, lamp or other appliance is to be used it can be 
plugged in series with the cells. Such appliance must not take 
@ greater current than 5 amps. That is, its rating must not 
exceed 1 kw. when on 200—250 volt mains or 500 watts when on 
100-130 volt mains. When charging is done at irregular 
intervals in this way, it will be necessary to keep a careful 
watch on the gravity of the cells, and to give supplementary 
charges when required. For this purpose, a 5 amp. radiator 
will probably be the most convenient resistance to use. 

This series of articles can perhaps most fittingly be concluded 
with a few words on the care of the accumulators. When 
the cells are first filled with acid, according to the makers’ 
directions, all brass terminals should be well smeared with 
vaseline, and the tops of the cells wiped dry and free from 
dust. This is particularly important in the case of the H.T. 
accumulators. The L.T. cells should be given a first charge 
without any interruption, and emptied and re-filled with fresh 
acid, in accordance with the makers’ instructions. The H.T, 
accumulators should also be charged fully before putting into 
use. It should be made a rule to test the gravity of two or 
three cells in the H.T. battery and also the cells of the L.T. 
battery at a definite time once a week, and to give a charge to 
any section which, in the light of experience, would not be 
likely to give another week’s service before running down. 
At intervals of about six months the cells should be withdrawn 
from the cabinet, their tops cleaned and evaporation losses 
made up with distilled water. Finally, itshould be remembered 
that an accumulator is all the better for never being completely 
discharged, though it should be given plenty of work and not 
left standing idle for long periods. The lower limit of gravity 
for the H.T. cells in this outfit is best regarded as 1180 and for 
the L.T. cells 1140, while the L.T. cells should be charged at 
intervals not exceeding three weeks. Treated with care, and 
given regular use, there is no reason why they should not give 
several years’ service. 
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BRINGS OUT 
Hidden Beauties 


PAA AAAAPAAAMMIN 


Will your gramophone “ take '"" EVERY record without distortion? Does 
it ALWAYS do justice to the music and the recording? A Waveola 
Sound Amplifier, fitted in place of the sound chamber in your machine, 
will give faithful reproducti n with full tone value—rich low notes and 
sweet, clear top notes. Sound travels freely through the Waveola, it is 
deflected on the light-ray principle, and condu without impedance, 
by means of the Waveola patented angle-pieces. Every note emerges 
crystal clear, rich in volume—true mu;ic! Available in all models and 
easily fitted. 3 2 The ** Waveola” Super is 13 feet in length. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET 


WAVEOLA'‘' Ltd. Little James Street, Grays Inn 
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FROM THE VERY BEGINNING 
By R. W. HALLOWS 


[In this month’s dialogue several points which the beginner finds it difficult to understand are dealt with.] 


Let me see if I can help. 

Many people use portable sets nowadays, whilst others 
have a frame aerial arrangement for their ordinary sets. In either 
ease there is no outside aerial to catch the waves and I can’t 
for the life of me see how they get through the walls of a house. 

Heaps of people ask that question, for bricks and mortar 
are so solid that they can’t imagine how anything can penetrate 
through them. 

That’s just my difficulty. 

Yet you find nothing particularly wonderful—do you?—in 
the fact that you can look out of that window over there and 
see my garden. 

Why, of course not, but that’s quite different. 

Why exactly? 

Glass is transparent, so of course one can see through it. 

But glass is solid. You could perfectly well make the walls 
of a house of glass a foot or so thick and light waves would still 
have no difficulty in making their way through. 

Yes, but I have just said that glass is transparent. 

By that you simply mean that it allows light waves to pass, 
don’t you? 

Yes I suppose so. 

Wireless, heat and X rays are all due to ether waves, and the 
only real difference between themjappears to be in the frequency, 
that is in the number of times that they surge up and down in 
asecond of time. It is quite true that glass is transparent to 
one kind of ether waves, those of light, but I think I remember 
noticing in your own sitting room a glass fire-screen. The 
object of this is to let you see the fire but to isolate you from its 
heat.! It appears then that, to some extent at any rate, glass is 
opaque to heat waves. 

Thadn’t thought of that. 

And possibly you didn’t know that lead glass is opaque to 
X-rays, though these have no difficulty at all in penetrating 
other solids such -as wood, skin, muscle and so on. Even 
ordinary glass is opaque to ultra-violet rays—that is why 
special glass which is transparent to them is now being used in 
hospitals, factories and so on. 

I think I follow now. It comes to this—doesn’t it?—that 
all solids (except metals, I suppose) are transparent to some 
waves and opaque to others. 

We might go a step further than this, for X-rays of very high 
frequency can penetrate iron and steel to a considerable depth, 
whilst to stop cosmic rays, the most rapidly oscillating waves 
known, more than sixteen feet of solid lead are required. 

Then ordinary bricks and mortar are transparent to wireless 
waves ? 

That is so, though metals are not, which explains why frame 
#rials and portable sets cannot be used in some houses. There 
8a story of an old lady who always opened the window when 
using her portable set so as to give the waves a better chance of 
coming in. Funnily enough, I have heard of an instance in 
Which reception was not possible unless the windows actually 
were opened. 

_How was that? 

It was in a steel-framed building in New York. The windows 
had metal frames and probably lead glass was used. Under 
such conditions wireless waves could not reach the aerial except 
through the open window. 

Here’s another thing that I don’t understand. Why is it 
that distant stations come in much better when it is dark than 
during daylight hours? 


O: E thing has been puzzling me for a long time. 


From the aerial of a transmitting station waves take two 
paths on their journey outwards. One set of waves clings to 
the earth so to speak, following its contours. These are known 
as the ground waves, and for a reason which we shall 
see in @ moment we have to rely upon them for daylight 
reception. 

The strength of my local station is always very much the 
same by day or night. How is that? 

You live within what is called the service area, where the 
ground waves reach you at good strength at any time. Now 
these ground waves have not a very great range. The earth 
itself offers considerable resistance to their passage, especially 
in very dry weather. They become weaker and weaker as they 
travel outwards and at fairly long range they are so feeble that 
they are hardly receivable even with the most sensitive set. 
During the day therefore one can receive, on the medium 
waveband at any rate, only stations that are near at hand or 
those which use exceptionally high power. 

What is the other kind of waves? 

What are known as the reflected waves. These on leaving 
the transmitting aerial don’t follow the ground, but travel 
upwards and outwards. In the daytime they fritter away their 
energy in the upper layers of the atmosphere and are useless 
from the point of view of the listener. 

What happens after dark? 

Shortly after sunset a change comes over the upper 
atmosphere. A kind of envelope is formed at a height of about 
seventy miles above the earth’s surface|which acts as a reflector 
to wireless waves. 

Then what takes place? 

Waves of this second kind are known as reflected waves. 
Travelling upwards and outwards from the transmitting aerial, 
they meet what is called the Heaviside Layer in the upper 
atmosphere and are reflect2d back to earth. Since they meet 
with very little opposition to their passage they can cover 
enormous distances. Take the case of a station like Turin, of 
which you will hear nothing by day. Its distance from London 
is six hundred miles or so and the ground waves peter out 
long before they reach this country. By night the reflected 
waves have no difficulty in spanning the distance and Turin is 
powerfully received. When conditions are good, even the 
American medium-wave stations can be received at ranges of 
three thousand miles and more at night time. 

Isee. Then the local station is always powerful because its 
ground waves reach my aerial by day or night, but a distant 
station is heard only during the hours of darkness because I 
have to rely upon its reflected waves? 

That’s it exactly. 

Now another problem. Why is it that when I am listening 
to certain stations signal strength may be very great at one 
moment and die away shortly afterwards to almost nothing 
at all? 

This effect is known as fading. What you will find occasion- 
ally if you are listening to a station at rather long range is that 
signals build up gradually to enormous strength—Nuremberg, 
for example, when his signal strength is varying, can be at 
times quite as powerful as one’s local station only a few miles 
away. Then when a maximum point has been reached the 
station slowly declines in strength. Sometimes he does not 
become very weak ; sometimes he may disappear altogether 
for a few seconds. Fading may be either slow or fast. If 
it is fast, it produces a kind of tremolo effect upon the transmis- 
sion. 
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How is it caused? 

In some cases it comes about in rather a curious way. 
Suppose, for example, that you live just on the fringe of a 
service area so that the ground wave is not very powerful. 
Then your reception will normally be a good deal stronger at 
night time,since the ground wave and reflected wave will both 
be heard, each helping the other. 

I follow that. 

If the reflecting surface of the Heaviside Layer is not quite 
settled fading will occur, for sometimes the ground wave and 
reflected wave will arrive simultaneously and assist one another; 
at other times only the ground wave may be heard and the 
transmission becomes quite weak. And something else may 
occur as well. 

What is that? 

The und wave and the reflected wave may get out of 
step, so that they hinder instead of helping one another. When 
that happens the signal fades right out. 

What happens at longer ranges? 

Here one is relying entirely upon the reflected wave, and if 
the Heaviside Layer is in a state of agitation the strength at 
which it arrives will vary from moment to moment. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(continued.) 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


Important Norice.—In future all correspondence that 
requires an answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope, and also by the cowpon which will be found on the 
Exchange and Mart page of Tat GraMopHong every month. 


109. Q.—Can you tell me how many records I can safely play 
with Burmese Colour Needles? 

A.—You can safely play as many records as the point 
will stand up to, the needle can be resharpened a 
number of times until it is too short to be held in the 
sound-box. We have known readers use Burmese 
Colour Needles until a length of not more than 4 of 
an inch is left ! 

110. Q.—Ever since the articles on ‘“‘ Sound-boxes for Electric 
Recordings ” appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE, I have 
wanted to try to assemble and tune one for myself. 
I therefore purchased an old Saturn sound-box. 

(a) Is the shape of the Saturn back-plate correct? 
(6) The diaphragm screw on the stylus bar tightens 
the diaphragm so that it lies askew. At what 
juncture during the tempering operations must this 
be corrected ? 

(c) Do you prefer spring mounting of the stylus in 
preference to pivot mounting? 

(d) Do you still prefer Mica Diaphragms ? 

A.—(a) The shape of the back-plate is quite good. But 
care must be taken in fixing. 

(6) Soften the stylus bar by heating and allow to cool. 
Then adjust shape with plyers ; after that harden and 
temper. 
(c) Yes. 

(d) In such a sound-box, yes. 

111. Q.—Can you tell me the maximum weight permissible on 
the needle point when using a pick-up for reproducing 
gramophone records ? 

A.—With steel needles the weight on the needle point 
should be somewhere between four and five ounces. 
With fibre needles the weight can be increased to six 
or seven ounces. 


112. Q.—In the June 1929 GRAMOPHONE you mention, in 
Technical Talk, the Crescent Tone-arm. Can you 
tell me if it is of suitable taper to use in conjunction 
with an exponential horn 5 ft. to 6 ft. long? 

A.—We have not actually tried the tone-arm in con. 
junction with an exponential horn of the type 
mentioned, but as it is of fairly small bore and slow 
taper the combination should work well. 


113. Q.—I have decided to fit anode feed resistances to my 
receiver, in preference to taking separate tappings from 
the accumulator. Can you tell me how to calculate 
the value of the various resistances required ? 

A.—tThe following simplified formula will enable you to 
calculate the required values of resistances. 
Volts to be dropped in the resistance, 
Resistance : 
(in Ohms) Anode current of valve (Amps.) 
The manufacturer’s curves will give you the current 
passed at the desired voltage. Thus, if a valve passes 
two milliamperes and the required voltage drop is 40 
40 





we get =20,000, ohms which is the value of 





002 
resistance required. 


114. Q.—Will you please advise me as to the best size of baffle 
board to use with a moving-coil speaker ? 

A.—A baffle two feet square and half an inch thick, would 
serve quite well. But one four feet square would be 
better still. The best baffle of all is to fit the speaker 
into a square aperture cut in the wall between two 
rooms, or alternatively over a door, and mount 4 
small board on to the speaker the exact size of the 
aperture. In this way you get an infinite baffle. 


115. Q.—I have been cleaning my records with the prescription 
given in ‘‘ Novice Corner,” but I find it very difficult 
to dry the records after the treatment. I have wiped 
them thoroughly with cotton cord with the result that 
the discs are clogged with dried oil. Would you 
describe some method of removing all traces of oil? 

A.—The drying of records after using the mixture of oil 
and white vinegar needs a fair amount of patience. 
First rub the records with a clean piece of silk. Then 
wash them in tepid water using a shaving brush and 
a soap which produces a good lather. Rinse them 
with clean tepid water, and dry with a clean piece 
of cotton or silk, afterwards playing the discs fre- 
quently, between each playing rub the record with 
cotton cord or some similar material. 


116. Q.—There is a little point in your booklet ** Novice 
Corner” that puzzles me. You give Columbia 
No. 4818 as Albert Sammons playing The London- 
derry Air and Molly on the Shore. Is not this record 

actually The Devil’s Trill Sonata? 
A.—You are quite right about this record. Columbia 
4818 is The Devil’s Trill. Sonata. The other two 

items are on Columbia D.B.4820. 


117. Q.—Do you recommend the Sympathetic Chromic 
needle to be used twenty times before discarding! 
This is the number the makers advise. 
A.—No. We do not advise these needles to be used on 
more than six sides per point. 
118. Q.—I have a Columbia gramophone fitted with their No. 
8 sound-box. Is it possible to obtain a proper fitting 
Pathé sound-box which will fit the present arm, and 
yet give satisfactory results with Pathé records ? 
A.—We have made enquiries about the possibility of 
obtaining a Pathé sound-box, and find that they are 
not obtainable from any of the gramophone shops in 
London. One of the leading gramophone accessory 
dealers informs us that he has been unable to obtail 
this sound-box for some months past. 
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m The famous Collaro Unit Plate is 
lt a complete assembly all ready to be 





: screwed down and finished with ! 
am Nothing to put together. Nothing 
‘ te go wrong. it makes selling 
r easy because the name ‘ Collaro’ 
en inspires confidence and so gives 
m your gramophones a guarantee of 
ce absolute reliability. it is the only 
h Gramophone Motor with a five 
| years’ guarantee, and combines 
| a perfect speed regulator and 
1a 


brake, and a wonderful new auto- 


OLLARO 





GRAMOPHONE MOTORS 





COLLARO LTD Culmore Works Culmore Rd 
PECKHAM LONDON SE.I5 


Telephone: New Cross 2050 (3 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Korllaro, Peck, London.”’ 
: ‘* Korilaro, London.’ Codes: Bentley’s & Private. 


THE MOTORS THAT*GUABANTEE GRAMOPHONES 
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Behind the 


THE HOME 


N order to remove any possible misunderstanding, I have been 

persuaded—although I confess I have previously shunned per- 
sonal publicity—that a few words from me, as the designer of the 
E.M.G. Gramophones, are due to the readers of Tut Gramopuonr, | 
to.whom my firm owes so much of its success. 

I designed and built a gramophone for the first time some fou: | 
years ago, simply because I wished to hear my own records really 
well reproduced. I was convinced that the gramophones of tha: 
day were not designed and built on a serious scientific basis. The 
wide disparities in constructional practice and in the performance 
of these made this conclusion inescapable. 

The results I obtained from.two small instruments which I buil: 
so Ne my expectations and.deepened my conviction that here 
was something waiting for me todo. I longed to 
hear better reproduction than my small machine 
could give, and toshare with my fellow gramophiles 
the pleasure of getting really high quality reproduc- 
tion at a reasonable cost. 

I started to design bigger machines at oncr, 
labelling’ my drawings .with the now well-known 
Mark Numbers, a survival of old military ways of 
thinking. Of these, Marks IV, V, VII, VIII, and 
X are now before the public. 

The interest aroused by these designs resulted in 
an invitation to join the Expert Committee of 
Tue Gramopuone, and I look back with great 
pleasure on the interesting work which I had the 
honour to share with them. Finally, however, 
I resigned from this amateur body to join the Board 
of my present firm which I had for some time 
allowed to build gramophones to my designs. 

My interest and sympathy has always been with 
the gramophile of moderate means, and in the hope 
of being of further service to this large community 
I am now offering a flexible system of deferred pay- w 
ments for our products, which I know many arelong- CE 
ing to possess who cannot meet the whole cost at once. 

As Managing Director of the Company I wish 
to assure my readers that their service is my pleasure, id 
and I am confident that I may count upon the Pa 
support of all who appreciate a courteous and 
immediate service which embraces the supply of tse 
every requirement of the keen gramophile and 
includes a thorough understanding of all technical 7 
problems in con- 
nection with wi 
acoustic or 
electrical repro- 
duction. ie Director. 





























H. B. DAVEY, 
Managing Director. 
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An unsolicited testimonial to the 
MarkX. Did you read the Expert 


mmtar ““° «-ELM.G. HAND-MADE 
11, GRAPE ST., NEW OXFORD 
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scenes at 11,Grape Street 


OF THE MUSICIANS GRAMOPHONE 


SOUNDBOXES 

Tue art of sound-box construction and tuning is being 
progressively reduced to a science and all readers who are 
desirous of improving the results from their present 
gramophones at a reasonable cost are invited to write 
(stating type of gramophone) for one of our soundboxes, 
which will be tuned to their requirements, and sent 
gladly on 7 days’ approval. An unsolicited testimonial to 
the work of our present expert craftsmen which is appended 
will, we think, prove to our customers that we intend 
not merely to maintain but to enhance our reputation 
as the leading exponents of this craft. 


FIBRE NEEDLES 


The E.M.G. Fibre Needle, acknowledged byexperts the best, is made 
from the raw material to the finished needle on these premises. To 
introduce the E.M.G. Fibres we shall be happy to. supply a sample 
packet of White or Treate! for 6d., post free. Normally they are 
packed in 100s (White), at 2/6d, sos (Treated), 2/-. 


:*** OUR UNIQUE RECORD SERVICE .... 


Our Record Service is achieving great popularity — because 
it is unique. We are accredited dealers for His Master’s 
Voice, Columbia, Parlophone, Polydor, Decca, 
etc., and can supply any record from the English and Foreign 
Lists. Every disc is guaranteed new. Only Fibre needles 
are ever used and to the man who uses Fibre this is particu- 
larly important. We give unbiassed advice on the relative 
merits of the different recordings—no trouble is too great 
to give complete satisfaction. Orders are sent post free in 
the U.K. when over 10/- in value and we cater especially 
for Overseas requirements. SEND FOR A COPY OF 
OUR FOREIGN LIST and MONTHLY LETTER on 
the new records. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESKRSESEEEESEEEEEEeeeeeeeeseeeeeee 


ACCESSORIES 

We manufacture many unique accessories including —THE 
CENTRELOCK—a centreing device which saves record wear and 
helps to minimise difficulties with “ swingers,” 1/3. STYLUS 
ANGLE PROTRACTOR, od. SPECIAL RECORD ALBUMS 
to hold 4, 6, 7 and 8. Anti-Warp Boards for Record Albums, 
3d. each. And, of course, the Ideal Record Storaze Cabinet— 
Patticulars post free. 


THE BOOK OF THE FIBRE NEEDLE 
By H. B. Davey... 4}d., post free. 





E.M.G. Products are obtainable only 
from the address below. 





RAMOPHONES L?™. 
5T., LONDON, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 6458) 


This is the soundbox re- 
ferred to in the letter below. 
It ts fitted as standard on 
the now famous E.MG. 
Mark X. Tuned for Fibre, 
Steel cr Burmese Colour 
Needles for any make 

of gramophone - - / 


We make also a_ lighter 
soundbox which shows equal 
Superiority over any other 
production at the price, and 
can be tuned similarly 

to the above -.- - / 


Makers of the 
Musicians Gramophone 
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Model 302 Walnut 


Ti wo peo ints to be considered 


REPUTATION—The purchase of a 
radio-gramophone is not lightly made. 
One wishes to know something of the 
makers, the reputation of their products. 
The name Columbia hallmarks the instru- 
ment; it becomes a known quantity 
which can be trusted and relied upon. 


Uhe »11-Electric 


RANGE —The range, power, and selec- 
tivity are unequalled in any other radio- 
gramophone. The simple control dial, 
marked in wavelengths, and the three 
screen grid valves give a wide choice of 
home and foreign programmes, however 
close the local station may be. 


{AC.or D.C.} 


Columbia 


Radio-Graphophone 


priced at 80 gns. in Oak, 90 gns. in Mahogany and 95 gns. in Walnut. 


«for those who love to surround themselves 
with the beautiful things of the world.” 


A demonstration will be 


THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., 


willingly arranged on writing to :— 


LTD., 102-108, CLERKENWELL RD., E.C.A 





See ee @ Aa 13 bt lCUlW!DlUhhelCrlCUCM|UlCUrOlU rele CC LlCUlUlC WC 
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MOVABLE FEATS 


A Survey of Portable Gramophones and Radio Receivers 


into their own. Even the experts on reproduction con- 
descend to lower their high brows and take a trip into 
the country accompanied by the hitherto despised portable. 

From time to time reports have been published in THE 
GRAMOPHONE of various portables, the more recent reviews 
being those of the Decca Salon (£5 5s.) and the Micro-Perophone 
£3 10s. model. 

The following notes on some of the latest 1930 models are 
compiled, not from actual test results, but from opinions formed 
in the showrooms of the manufacturers concerned. The notes 
on the radio sets must necessarily be considered as rather 
tentative owing to the fact that in nearly every instance the 
showroom is either surrounded by masses of steel in construc- 
tion of the building itself, or by electric lifts and machinery, 
which are not conducive to good radio reception. An example 
of the effect of steel constructed buildings on radio reception 
was demonstrated to the writer in the Burndept showrooms 
in Regent Street. A portable was switched on and tuned into 
the National transmitter. As the portable was gradually 
taken nearer to a certain part of the room, without altering the 
direction of the enclosed aerial, so the transmission diminished 
until it was entirely cut-out. 


Portable Gramophones 


’\Two of the Apollo models which make special appeal are the 
Nos. 17G. and 18G., the latter being the latest 1930 design. 
They cost £3 5s. and £3 15s. respectively. Each is fitted with 
Garrard single spring motors, and each is finished in leatherette, 
various patterns and colours being available. Hearing the 
two side by side one finds it hard to discriminate, but taking 
into consideration the slightly broader tone given by the 18G. 
by virtue of its larger horn, and that it is designed to accommo- 
date 12in. records in the lid, there can be little doubt that it 
is worth the extra 10s. 

A visit to Mr. L. E. Jaccard’s premises in Clerkenwell Road 
proved very interesting, if only for the talk with Mr. Jaccard 
himself. The way he tells you, immediately a record is put on 
whether the motor is running fast or slow, and how he times the 
revolutions of the motor with his watch and a nod of his head, 
and all so very quickly, is a revelation in itself. 

However, back to portables. The principal of Mr. Jaccard’s 
models is the Melloforte. This retails at £2 18s. 6d. It has all 
the usual portable refinements, is nicely finished in leatherette, 
and gives a creditable performance. Other Wellington models, 
which, naturally suffer in quality as the price decreases, are 
made to sell at £1 16s. 6d. and £1 7s. 6d. 


T io is the time of the year when portables really come 


MICRO-PEROPHONE MODEL 10L 
” The Micro-Perophone No. 10L. is really a modified version 
of the No. 10E. reviewed in our December issue, about which 
ho more need be said here. The 10 L. is contained in a new 


type of domed case covered with coloured or black Durex fabric. 
Its appearance is greatly enhanced by the attention which has 
been paid to details such as rustless black metal hinges and 
locks, and the nicely rounded corners and edges which greatly 
minimise the risk of accidentally tearing my lady’s dress. The 
10 E. costs £3 10s. and the 10 L. £3 17s. 6d. 

The Columbia Co. are to be complimented on their late st 
enterprise in portables: the Columbia Cadet. This is made 
entirely of metal, is very small and weighs approximately 
11 lb. Judged byits performance it is far from being a Cadet,— 
it is at least a sub-lieutenant of the portable world. Note the 


COLUMBIA CADED, 


price, it is only £2 17s. 6d. At the top of the Columbia ladder, 
the No. 113a, still holds pride of place. This model is a com- 
manding officer, imposing and admirably arrayed, but at an 
aristocratic price—10 guineas. 

The latest Columbia electric development is the Transgraph. 
This consists of an electric motor, pick-up and volume control 
all contained in a small portable attache case. It enables the 
owner of a wireless set, to reproduce records electrically, by 
simply plugging the appropriate leads into the receiver and the 
mains sockets, respectively. One model is suitable for either 
A.C. or D.C. mains. It costs 10 guineas. 


EDISON BELL MODEL 247 


In the Edison Bell range of portables, special mention must 
be made of Nos. 259 and 247, which retail at £2 12s. 6d. and 








58 
£4 15s. respectively. Both give a pleasing reproduction of 
records though for tone and a better definition of bass instru- 
ments the 247 scores every time. In addition, the latter is 
made with better quality materials including a double-spring 
motor as against the single spring motor in the 259. This does 
not mean that the 259 is rough in finish; it would not have 
been mentioned here if it was. 

For sheer quality of reproduction it would be difficult to 
find anywhere at any price a portable gramophone to compare 
with the H.M.V. No. 101. This and the Columbia No. 113 A. 





H.M.V. MODEL 101. 


have been our standards for some time now. ‘The general 
construction follows the best H.M.V. practice, and the finish 
leaves nothing to be desired. The price of the 101, covered in 
black leather is £6, though it is obtainable in various colours at 
prices between £7 and £9. 

The last, but not least, on the portable gramophone list is 
the Decca range. We understand that since our review of the 
Salon model the minor criticisms that we made have been 
remedied, and the nett result is a portable of distinction. It is 
well to remind readers of the excellent workmanship embodied 





DECCA SALON. 


in this instrument which should find many new friends this 
summer. Another Decca portable which must be noted is the 
Salon Junior priced at £2 19s. 6d. It looks as if it will stand 
any amount of the “ portable” kind of usage. Naturally, it 
does not reach the same high standard as the Salon Decca, but 
nevertheless it is a splendid little instrument for its price. 


Portable Wireless 


Turning now to radio, one must not forget that at least 
three of the gramophone manufacturers just mentioned, make 
portable wireless sets. These are Decca, Columbia and 
Edison Bell. In all three instances the skeleton circuit is the 
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same and incorporates 5 valves: 2 H.F. Det. and 2 L.F. stages, 
The Edison Bell receiver is of the suit case type, and the other 
two are cabinet models. All are excellent instruments of their 
kind. The prices are: Decca, 16 and 21 guineas ; Columbia, 
17 and 19 guineas, and the Edison Bell, 16 guineas. 

What are the essential qualities a portable radio set should 
possess ? It would be obviously unfair to expect first-class 
reproduction from a portable. Quality in this sense can only 
be obtained from the more powerful and generously designed 
receivers and radio-gramophoness. 

On this score, then, we must be satisfied with intelligible 
speech and music. There are two other features that we can 
and do expect of a good portable: selectivity and the ability 
to receive a number of broadcasts other than the local and 
high power stations. Lastly, the weight should be suck that 
it can be carried about without causing undue strain. 

The Metropolis portable possesses all these features. Its 
weight is only 22} lIbs., considerably less than that of the 
average portable. 

It is very selective. Either of the Brookmans Park trans. 
missions can be cut out within 2 degrees on the aerial tuner. 





MESPrROPOLIS 


The reproduction is well up to the standard attained by 
any portable. Moreover, when a moving coil speaker, or any 
speaker capable of giving quality reproduction is plugged into 
the jack provided, the quality is really good, and the volume 
obtainable is sufficient to fill an ordinary sized living room, 
At our offices in Soho Square twenty stations were tuned in 
with consummate ease, and at good volume. The makers 
supply a list of stations and approximate dial settings with 
each instrument. All these stations were received, and nearly 
all of them at good strength. This was truly a remarkable 
performance in view of the circumstances in which the test 
was made. The circuit employed is unconventional for a 
portable. It is a modified form of Supersonic, and consists of 
two Screened-Grid H.F. stages, Detector, one L.F. stage, and 
a Pentode output stage. There are only three controls on the 
panel: two tuning dials and a reaction control. In addition 
to these a small voltmeter is fitted on the panel, so that by 
depressing the button switch provided the voltage of the H.T. 
battery can be checked—a most valuable indication of good 
conditions. A wave charge switch with a central off position 
is located on the grille of the Celestion loud-speaker which 
together with the frame aerial is contained in the lid of the 
case. Sockets are also provided for attaching an external 
aerial and earth. A 100 volt combined H.T. and Grid Bias 
battery and a 20 amp. hr. capacity 2 volt L.T. accumulator 
complete the equipment. This accumulator is fitted with 
copper connectors which automatically make contact with the 
L.T. leads of the set when the accumulator is placed in the 
compartment provided. 

The whole instrument is contained in a small brown crocodile 
leather suit case fitted with a ball-bearing turntable. 
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The price is 30 guineas. This may seem rather high, as 
compared with some portables, but when one takes into con- 
sideration its excellent performance and general finish, it is 
really good value. 

This is the portable which Messrs. Alfred Imhof strongly 
recommended the Editor to take to the Outer Hebrides and 
of which he will report his experiences. Imhof House is the 
chief London depot for the Metropolis models. 

Another set of outstanding performance is the Burndept 
Screened Four. It is a suitcase model employing four valves, 
including a screened-grid H.F. valve. The selectivity is good 
enough to ensure the reception of many foreign broadcasts on 


BURNDEPT. 


both wave bands, and the set is simplicity itselftooperate. A 
single switch serves the dual purpose of wave-change and of 
switching the set on and off. The price—19 guineas—includes 
all battery equipment and royalties. 

The next portable on my list is the McMichael Super Range 
Four. We have had one in use now for many months and never 
at any time has it developed any faults, and at all times it has 


MCMICHAEL, 


been possible to separate any of the main English stations from 
each other. The quality of speech and music as rendered by the 
enclosed speaker and the number of stations which can be 
received, place this instrument right in the front rank of 
portables. It is another suit case model employing screened- 





grid H.F. amplification, detector and 2 L.F. stages—four valves 
in all. The price, royalties included, is 22 guineas. This, and 
other McMichael receivers are avaliable, fitted with a special 
mains unit, which supplies the H.T. current and trickle charges 
the L.T. accumulator. The price of this model is £27 16s. 6d. 
The Selector portable is similar in circuit design to the two 
just mentioned, but in addition it possesses such refinements as 
a voltmeter onthe panel, adaptation for a pick-up, sockets for 


SELECTOR. 


charging the L.T. accumulator without removing it from the 
case. Here again, tone, selectivity and volume are decidedly 
good. The price is 32 guineas. 

The Tourist Seven (39 guineas) and the Gnome (19 guineas) 
are the principal Rees Mace models. Both are of the suitcase 
type. The first mentioned is a super-heterodyne employing 
7 valves including two screened-grid. This model is better 
described as a transportable. It weighs 35 lb. Considering 
the type of circuit and the number of valves, it is fairly simple 
to operate. The Gnome is essentially a lady’s portable.. It is 
very small, very light, and is obtainable in a variety of finishes, 
including hide, pigskin, and crocodile leather. This model 
utilises four valves, screened-grid H.F., Det. and 2 L.F.' Both 
these instruments are splendid examples of modern portable 
design. 

The Rolls-Caydon range is made up of a variety of instrue 


MONITOR DE LUXE. 
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ments, costing anything between 17 guineas and 42 guineas, 
and includes both cabinet and suit case models. The Monitor 
De Luxe is a cabinet receiver incorporating five valves, all 
of which are three electrode valves. It presents a neat and 
not too elaborate appearance and is mounted on a turntable. 
There are only three controls and the veriest novice should 
have no difficulties in manipulating them with success. It 
costs 19 guineas. Another Rolls-Caydon portable worthy of 
note is the Ranger. This is another 4 valve model of the suit 


7. 3. 


case type, costing’,24 guineas, and possesses all the usual 
features. 

In these notes technical details have purposely been omitted 
to minimise any confusion or misunderstanding which may have 
arisen in the minds of the non-technical. If you are con- 
templating the purchase of a portable, either gramophone or 
wireless, the instruments mentioned here are the ones to 
consider. Remember that the salesman wants to sell you what 
he has got, rather than to get you what you want. 8. 


“ 


THE ITONIA RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 


cal amplifiers is becoming more and more generally adopted 
by the English manufacturers; and rightly too. The idea 
is sound. It is one of the first steps towards building up an 
efficient after sales service, as it is only a few minutes’ work 


r ; “MHE American idea of chassis built wireless set and electri- 


to disconnect a faulty unit and then despatch it to the makers, 
who in turn will return a similar unit. The result is a minimum 
amount of inconvenience to the user. The radio receiver, 
amplifier and mains unit of the instrument under notice are 
built on the unit principle, so that replacement is compara- 


tively simple. A four-stage receiver and amplifier are used 
for the reception of radio and the reproduction of gramophone 
records: one stage of radio-frequency amplification, an anode- 
bend detector, and two stages of~audio-frequency, the last of 
which is a power stage. 

An AC/SG valve, two’ AC/HL valves, and an AC/P! are 
used in these respective positions. The first stage of audio- 
frequency is resistance capacity coupled and the second is 
transformer coupled. 

Valve rectification is used in the mains unit, which supplies 
H.T., L.T. and. grid-bigs to the valves. The pick-up and 
arm are B.T.H. and the electric motor is a Garrard. All the 
controls with the exception of the mains switch are fitted on a 
panel situated to the left of the cabinet, directly above the 
speaker grille. The mains switch, which also controls a ruby 
pilot light, is placed to the right of the control panel. Mounted 
on the latter are the tuning dial, wave-change switch, volume 
control, radio to gramophone switch, reaction control, and a 
lever, labelled fine tuner. This is probably a variable aerial 
coupling. 

In the standard model an 18-inch by 23-inch Air Chrone 
speaker is fitted, but a moving coil instrument can be supplied 
at the extra cost of £5. 

As regards both radio reception and gramophone record 
reproduction, the instrument is vigorous, and gives good 
volume, though when the volume control was set to its 
maximum position there are definite signs of overloading. By 
decreasing the volume, reproduction is very much improved 
and at this setting the volume is still too much for an ordinary 
living room; so there is ample margin. The quality of the 
treble seems to be characterised by a resonance somewhere 
between 3,000-3,500 cycles, which tends to make this register 
rather keen. The bass register is well defined and clean, 
though it has not the full depth one is accustomed to from 
moving-coil speakers. ‘he instrument is operated from A.C. 
mains, and is fully protected by fuses inserted in both leads. 
The price is 65 guineas, including royalties. T. 8. 
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PRACTICALLY STRAIGHT/ 


the primary inductance 
curve of the 


NEW TEARIM 


INTERVALVE TRANSFORMER 


This new transformer is far in advance of anything similar on the 
market! Where else do you get this almost perfect inductance ratio— 
practically a constant! The curve shown demonstrates that the 
inductance of the primary is within 11% of 85 Henries throughout 
the range of from 1 to 15 Milliamps. Owing to this constant induc- 
tance, all notes are amplified in their true proportions. 


Again, owing to the practically constant inductance of the primary 
under varying D.C. currents, the voltage amplification curve is not 
affected even when very heavy plate current is flowing—12 to 14 
Milliamps can easily be passed without the performance of the Trans- 
fo:mer falling off in any way. 

Like all PARMEKO components, it is robustly constructed of the 
very finest materials. It is section wound, and all sections impregnated 
so that the Transformer will work satisfactorily with voltages up to 

Your custome:s will thank you for introducing this Transformer to Voltage amplification curve. 
them. Stocks are held at London and Leicester, or obtainable through 
your usual wholesaler. Send a post-card for further details. 





2 7 . °° 
MILIAMP@ OC THROUGH PHimany 


Primary inductance curve. 


Write now for descriptive leaf- 
let of this, and Catalogue of 
other “ PARMEKO” Products. PRICE 


PARTRIDGE & MEEL” 3'7/6 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
*Phone : Museum 5070. 


26 DOVER STREET, LEICESTER 
’Phone : Leicester 22276. Ratio 2:1. 





FOR 


B R’ C| ELECTRIC SIMI fo 
BAKER. a on sili 


MOVING COIL LOUD SPEAKER 


Used as Standard by 
‘© The Gramophone.” 








4 Continental and Bayonet Fittings. 


hey : ‘ ° Showing Pick-up Attached. 
: 


' BOOKLET iy : ces: £9 Selhurst Road, S. Norwood, S.E.25. PICK- UP ARM 15/6. EACH. 


,S0UND ADVICE.” 3 Wei Cherry Orctard Road, E. Croy.‘on. 





| Obtainable through all Factors andj Dealers, or write :— 
am | LIMIT RADIO LIMITED, ALBION ST., LONDON, N 1 
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MELTROPE 
PICK-UP 


* Manufactured under licence / 
from Mr. P. Wilson technical () = 
adviser to “The Gramophone’ 
N O W — the oe pee advant- 
ages:- Aspecial system of mag- 
Read Y netic damping ensures very 
and on a NS Ee, entirely Wh 
ree from marked resonances. 
Demon- This damping imposes no real en you us e 
stration load on needlepoint so that 
fibres will stand up to heavy 
at No. 11 secondings ond w car with steel 
needles is reduced to a mini- 
GRAPE jum. NOTE THE AB- 
Street; SENCE OF NEEDLE BUZZ. 
Carrier Arm ensure; freedom . 
W.C.2 of movement and low track 
alignment error and atthe same 
time provides screening for 


Cag page GRAMOPHONE 


E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones Ltd. 


you save unnecessary wear and tear of 





complete 
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A ‘Sound’ Proposition 


The ‘LIMIT’ Sound- —_— your records, and you obtain the best 


box is an unqualified me . 
saccest. Its populasity results it is possible for your gramophone 


is due to the priceless f/@/ to give—wonderfully faithful reproduction, 
tone that hides behind J purity of tone, and splendid volume. 
its modest cost. In its 
ability to reproduce the “yy Songster Gramophone Needles are the 
high and low registers \ ’ : 

gut : y outcome of twenty-five years’ experience. 
with Jife-like purity the . we . ae 
‘LIMIT’ is the last word If you have not tried them you are missing 
in sound-box design. just that little ‘extra’ which means so much 


esi cieoneine towards perfection in gramophone music. 


10/6 
In Silk Lined Case. Obtainable from Music 


Bayonet /H.M.V. Dealers and Stores everywhere 
Continental and other 


TRADE MARK fittings. 
Manufacturers: 
Ask your Dealer to demonstrate. 


LIMIT ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
17, ALBION STREET, KING'S CROSS, N.1 J.STEAD & Co. Lp. 
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REPORTS 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


The Verloc Sound-Box. 


We have just conducted a few experimental tests with a new 

Verloc sound-box which is about to be placed on the market 
at the price of 12s. 6d. It is constructed on conventional lines 
and there is nothing exceptional about it to strike the eye. 
But the performance is decidedly good. Here again, however, 
the strongest point in its favour is that there is nothing excep- 
tiona! to notice. The reproduction is smooth, clean and 
vigorous without any awkward jars or any uneasy moments. 
It reminds us of Bernard: Shaw’s remark about ‘‘ normal 
eyesizht ’’—there is nothing exceptional about it save that in 
itself it is the exception and not the rule. The Verloc in other 
words gives a very satisfying and pleasing reproduction well 
above the average standard of its class which includes some 
quite good sound-boxes. 

The stylus-bar is mounted in the usual fashion on adjustable 
end pivots, which appear to be quite free from play. Indeed 
the pivot adjustment when the box arrived was rather on the 
stiff side. This is probably an advantage in a newly-assembled 
sound-box, but the point should be mentioned since it affects 
the measurements shown in the accompanying drawing ; after 
the box has been in use for some time the stiffness will wear off 
and then the loss of energy in friction should decrease. 


It is perhaps well to explain again what the curve represents 
and how it is to be interpreted. A steel needle is inserted in 
the sound-box with 20 millimetres projecting from the socket. 
The forces required to displace the needle point through given 
distances are then measured. The displacement is increased 
by steps in one direction up to 2 ounces, which is about the 
maximum force the record can exert on the needle without 
lifting it up the side of the groove, and is then reduced again 
until the needle is back in its central position. The series of 
displacements are then made in the other direction and so 

again to zero. When the forces required at each stage 
are plotted on a graph we get a small loop. The area of this 
loop represents energy wasted in friction and obviously the 
smaller the loop the better the sound-box. In particular, a 
large loop will mean that high notes will be inadequately 
feproluced. The general slope of curve also gives another 
Valuable piece of information, namely, the compliance (which 
ls the opposite of stiffness) of the sound-box at its needle 
point. This compliance is some measure of the force re- 


quired from the record to move the needle point and thus 
has an important bearing both on the facility for repro- 
ducing low notes and on the extent to which record wear may 
be expected. From this point of view a large compliance is 
to be sought for. An average value in good commercial sound- 
boxes is 0-002 inches per ounce. 

It will be seen that the frictional loop formed in the course 
of a complete cycle with the Verloc sound-box is quite small 
and that the compliance, while not so large as that of some 
sound-boxes we have tested, is still of a satisfactory order. 
There was another circumstance which tended to make the 
compliance smaller than it need be in working conditions: 
the gasket pressure seemed to be firmer than usual. But 
this can be adjusted to some extent by slightly slackening 
the screws which hold on the cover-plate protecting the 
diaphragm and stylus bar. 

In case all this technical matter, important though it is, 
should tend to obscure the main issue, let us repeat that we 
regard this as a very good sound-box which can confidently be 
recommended. The needle socket, by the way, is cut for steel 
needles only, but the shape is such that a firm grip is secured. 


The Waltone Needle 


This needle is of the Tungstyle family and comprises a 
length of about } inch of fine wire having a diameter 0-0065 inch, 
the wire being embedded as a core in a comparatively thick 
casing of compressed graphite. The material of the wire is not 
disclosed, but its high resistance to wear—the needle plays at 
least 1,000 records—suggests tungsten or an alloy. It is 
claimed that as the needle wears slowly away, the graphite is 
deposited in the record groove and acts as an efficient lubricant. 

This needle marks a very interesting attempt to solve an old 
problem, and, putting quality of reproduction as the first 
consideration, we think it may succeed fairly well. The general 
performance tested on a variety of records is clean and effective 
and rather suggests that of a soft tone steel needle, with 
relatively small surface noise. The specimen tested showed a 
slight tendency to buzz in certain loud passages, where no 
such effect could be heard with an ordinary needle or with a 


Burmese Colour Needle. As this is the only serious criticism, - 


the observations were repeated a number of times, with the 
same result. 

We are inclined to attribute this to the composite character 
of the needle, and think that the graphite is not compressed 
into perfect contact with the wire. A close inspection suggests 
this in the present case. 

It has to be realised that such a length of fine wire by itself 
would not support the weight of the sound-box, and the needle 
relies for its rigidity mainly on the graphite casing, while at 
the same time bearing on the metal point in the groove. Hence 
the slightest looseness of the wire core would have peculiar 
results. The defect we have mentioned should be easily 
overcome and is possibly not typical of the needle. 

As regards the lubrication of the record, we should prefer 
to regard the true function of the graphite, as already stated, 
to be a mechanical support for the wire, of a material which by 
its nature cannot injure the records as it wears away. A little 
arithmetic seems to dispose of the idea that it can effectively 
lubricate all the records played. For instance, taking the life 
of the needle as 1,000 records, and calculating approximately 
the thickness of the film into which the available graphite could 
be spaced over these, it is found to be only 0-000,000,005 inch, 
which is very thin, about one-eight of the diameter of a carbon 
atom ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
GramopHonge, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


ORGAN RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Tur GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr—Is not the point of Mr. H. G. Warwick’s May 
letter just this: he is fanatically opposed to recording in 
studios? (I presume this is the Mr. Warwick with whom I 
lately had some exchanges about orchestral recording.) 

Mr. Grace and I have been playing and listening to organs 
all our lives. We talk to organists and find that they are 
unanimous about the weaknesses of organ recording. Now, 
the critic’s job is to criticise. He is not required to suggest 
amendments—or, at any rate, not paid for it. When he takes 
the trouble to give the result of his cogitations about organ 
records, he is abused by the Warwicks of this world. What 
we critics want is just what everybody wants—perfection in 
recording. If we think it may be more nearly approached in 
one way, and Mr. Warwick thinks it can be attained in 


another, let us state our respective cases, and propose means 
to the end. Mr. Grace and Mr. Whitaker-Wilson have given 
some constructive suggestions for getting nearer the truth. 
Mr. Warwick is pleased to call Mr. Grace’s ‘‘a series of 
unbridled objections ’’ (you can always make commonsense 


seem unkind when you are out for blood). They are at any 
rate definite, and may be helpful. What, on the other side, 
has Mr. Warwick to suggest? In the charming conclusion to 
his letter, he proposes ‘‘ the fairly general method of schooling 
the recording to do increasing justice to the regular perform- 
ance ’’—a sweet recipe indeed, after the helpful nature of 
that explanation of the duties of an archdeacon: ‘“ the exercise 
of archidiaconal functions.” 

Your readers may like to re-read Mr. Grace’s article in the 
November, 1929, issue, and Mr. Whitaker-Wilson’s in April; 
then compare their suggestions with this of Mr. Warwick’s, and 

. decide which are the most constructive—bearing in mind that 
those in the two articles mentioned come from skilled musicians 
who know organs and organ-pfaying inside out, and that Mr. 
Warwick has still to place before them evidence of his qualifica- 
tions for discoursing about that side of music. 

Mr. Warwick is oddly positive that ‘‘ if Mr. Grace imagines 
he is going to conjure for us the pedal bass by means of his 
studio organ, he is due to be sadly disillusioned.”” That means 
that whereas musical specialists and mechanicians have not yet 
decided how to get the best results, Mr. Warwick is quite 
certain how they will not be got. It is nice to be so serenely 
confident. I wish we musicians could, after a life spent in 
pondering problems, dismiss them 60 neatly. 

No, Sir, prejudiced pooh-poohing is a poor substitute for 
knowledge, thought and argument. Mr. Warwick will not 
impress us unless he can conjure something less frothy than 
that ‘‘ fairly general method ”’ of his. 

May I add a word about the idea that seems so common 
nowadays, that every new thing must be pushed on to the 
market as soon as possible? This is the kind of argument I 
find used by the Director of Productions of the B.B.C., when 
Mr. Mackenzie complains of the lack of quality in most of the 
specially written radio dramas. The Director compares the 
evolution of radio drama with that of the talkies, and goes on 
to say: ‘‘ Under modern conditions the public looks on at 
what in earlier years would have been done in the laboratory. 


As soon as a new thing begins, the greedy public, avid of 
sensation, declines to wait until it has been brought to perfec. 
tion, but demands to see it here and now, and accordingly has 
to suffer varying degrees of disappointment, and often quite 
active dislike, through the experimental stages.’’ But who op 
earth compels the experimenters to produce their work before 
it is good enough? No person—only the demand of dividends, 
The matter becomes purely commercial; and with commerce 
as such the musician has nothing to do. He wants artistic 
verity, and has no other motive than the love of beauty and 
truth. That is why he sometimes gets out of step with com. 
merce; that is partly why the I.8.M. took five out of its 
monthly eight pages to answer Mr. Stone’s address on 
Mechanised Music. Until our friends realise this about 
musicians we shall not get into step. Musicians are sincerely 
anxious to hear from all reproducing instruments the truth in 
balance, volume, timbre—in every possible way. Let us by all 
means debate how best this truth may be attained, or com 
nigh; but do let us be clear that the musician will let nm 
extraneous considerations move him from his demand for truth, 
When our recording friends realise that, the way will perhaps 
be open for them to get the best musical advice, free from 
advertising considerations, or the desire for kudos or cash. | 
do not think it is yet fully realised, and I hope it may be; 
and meanwhile musicians reiterate their goodwill towards all 
experiment, and their friendly insistence that it should be 
done in the laboratory, not in public, where people are asked 
to pay to listen to it. Sammons did not ask the world to pay 
to hear him practise—only to play in the fulness of artistry. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. R. ANDERSON, 


(To the Editor of Tur GramMopHontE.) 


Dear Srr,—One must always admire a pioneer in any subject, 
and no less than any other Mr. Whitaker-Wilson as regards 
the recording of organs for gramophone records. But in his 
article entitled ‘‘ The Ideal Organ for Recording ’’ one cannot 
help feeling he has come rather badly unstuck, and violated 
an almost incredible number of the accepted canons of sound 
and organ construction. Firstly, he requires on the great 
organ ‘‘ three diapasons, each one an exact replica of its 
fellow.’’ Now it is an acknowledged fact (which has been 
fully recognised for the last 300 years) that such a state of 
affairs sets up an effect known as ‘‘ sympathy.’’ What actually 
happens is that the identical sound-waves cancel each other 
out, and, far from amplifying the tone, the exact reverse takes 
place. Still, on the great organ he requires a tuba, and this 
is the only place that this register occurs. Now for the last 40 
years it has been the custom to put this commanding register 
anywhere but on the Great. Its principal function is not 
merely to make a noise, but is rather antiphonal, and when 
packed away on the great soundboards it is almost entirely 
unavailable for such a purpose. 

In all the other manuals the most extensive reduplication 
also exists, and calls for no further comment apart from my 
remarks about the great diapasons. But why this tirade 
against the voix céleste ‘‘ because of the sharp tuning ’’? For 
one thing, it may equally well be tuned flat, and is produced 
entirely successfully on organ records. 

As regards the pedals, I am more or less in agreement with 
Mr. Whitaker-Wilson, but of this more anon. 

Having, as I hope, pointed out some of the fallacies of his 
article, I hasten to try and form some sort of constructive 
policy, and to do this it is first necessary to see what are the 
difficulties to be overcome. Briefly, they are two :— 

(i) That, tremendously as has the range of pitch recordable 
been extended in recent years, it is not yet entirely sufficient 
for the tremendous stretches of the organ—8 octaves at least. 

(ii) Owing to the tremendous vibrations set up, the life d 
the record is necessarily short, and unfortunately a_ fibre 
needle cannot generally stand up to the strain. 
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As regards (i) the ettect is, of course, that most of the sub 
and super structure were ‘come over’’ to any appreciable 
extent. The deeper toned stops only appear by virtue of their 
upper partials. (The reader will no doubt be aware that all 
tones are composed of a number of harmonics without which 
they cannot exist, these harmonics being all higher in pitch 
than the note actually heard.) Thus a heavy “ thudding ” 
pedal stop, as Mr. Whitaker-Wilson rightly points out, having 
virtvally no harmonic development, is scarcely detected at all. 
As against this, however, a string toned stop, having pro- 
nounced upper partials, comes through almost tnimpaired. 
What I fancy occurs is that the microphone detects these upper 
partials, which come within its effective range, and transfers 
them to the ear, where the ground tone is again produced 
almost entirely subjectively. 

As regards the other end of the scale, only the ground tone 
is detected, and the general effect seems fluty and lacking in 
brilliance. To counteract this the mixture ranks must be made 
of silvery quality, and gently blown, as I have frequently 
observed that a most distressing ‘‘ wave ’’ is set up on records 
by noisy mixtures. 

A consideration of (ii) is a much more serious problem. In 
certain instances the gramophone company has _ evidently 
given the organist instructions to muzzle his instrument, with 
the result that he cannot produce the requisite brilliance, and 
the result has been ‘‘dead’’ and uninteresting. What is 
required is an instrument in which a full complement of tones 
can be used at once without too much power. This can clearly 
only be achieved by light voicing of the individual registers. 
But the matter can be further advanced by the use of the 
extension system, whereby a full range of pitch can be obtained 
with a greatly decreased number of pipes. The organ must 
of course be constructed by a master of extension, such as Mr. 
John Compton (I need hardly add that I have no connection 
with the firm), and total enclosure automatically follows in its 
wake, much as I deprecate it for ordinary purposes. 

It now only remains to apply these principles in the forma- 
tion of a suitable scheme : — 

Great Organ.—Contra Geigen, 16; Large Open Diapason, 8; 
§ma!l Open Diapason, 8; Geigen Principal, 8; Dolce, 8; Octave 
Diapason, 4; Octave Geigen, 4; Twelfth, 22; Fifteenth, 2; 
Harmonic, iv; Trumpet (from the Swell), 8. 

Swell Organ.—Contra Salicional, 16; Salicional, 8; Rohrflute, 
8; Salicet, 4; Rohrflute, 4; Salicetina, 2; Echo Mixture, iv; 
Trombone, 16; Trumpet, 8; Clarion, 4. 

Solo Organ.—Viole D’Orchestre, 8; Viole Céleste, 8; Har- 
monic Flute, 8; Concert Flute, 4; Clarinet, 16; Vox Humana, 
8; Orchestral Oboe, 8; Tuba, 8. 

Pedal Organ.—Contrabasso, 16; Violone (from Great), 16; 
Salicional (from Swell), 16; Violoncello, 8; Harmonic Flute 
(from Solo), 8; Octave Flute (from Solo), 4; Viola, 4; Bom- 
barde, 16; Trombone (from Swell), 16; Trumpet (from Swell), 
8; Clarion (from Swell), 4. 

Owing to the use of the extension system (the initiated will 
readily see how it has been applied) both the cost and the size 
of Mr. Whitaker-Wilson’s instrument have been considerably 
more than halved, and as regards the question of size it is no 
inconsiderable point that the instrument can be much more 
concentrated, and all its parts are correspondingly more equi- 
distant from the microphone. 

In detail it will be seen that the Great is built up on a 
Geigen rather than a diapason structure, and in view of the 
unsatisfactory way in which diapason tone records I feel 
entirely satisfied that the results would be more than justified. 

The pedals are built up on entirely string toned stops, and 
the pungent toned contrabasso, particularly when backed by 
its own extensions or the golo flutes, should yield an entirely 
satisfying body of tone such as a diapason chorus can never do 
on the gramophone. 

The swell reeds (soft, but of brilliant tone) will be a further 
mainstay, leaving only the big reeds to be considered. Here, 
again, I fancy fiery tone must be the order of the day. Never 
have pedal stops recorded so magnificantly as the pedal reeds 
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at Lyons Cathedral, and these are of as fiery a tone as one 
could imagine, their effectiveness being for reasons I have 
already mentioned. 

Except for this stop and the tuba everything should, I am 
convinced, be on a wind pressure of not greater than 4} inches. 
As proof of this, I would point to Birmingham Cathedral, 
where all the chorus reeds (voiced by that past-master Mr. 
W. C. Jones) are of light but fiery tone, and the voicing 
throughout is of the greatest delicacy. I do not know of any 
record of this instrument, but on the wireless the effect is 
nothing short of perfection. 

I find I have covered much more paper than I originally 
intended, but to all organ lovers and those interested in 
sound the problem is of the very greatest interest, and I only 
look forward to the time when this essay shall be superseded 
by a worthier pen than mine. 

Yours faithfully, 
Crom CLurton. 

London, S.W.5. 


MORE ‘‘ MECHANICAL ” NONSENSE. 
(To the Editor of Tue GraMorHone.) 

Dear S1r,—There would seem to be a considerable number 
yet of ‘‘ mentally arrested ’’ people who can find no relation 
whatever between a gramophonic reproduction and an actual 
performance. Many of these curious folk write for the news- 
papers. Truly the gramophone ig discovering and exhibiting 
those self-styled music lovers who are totally devoid of imagina- 
tion. Real experience with the gramophone will convince any 
cultured and imaginative listener that this eternally fascinating 
instrument creates a much more vital intimacy betwéen per- 
former and listener than does an actual performance at a public 
eoncert. Many hundreds of thousands of people feel much 
closer to, say, Kreisler when listening to a record of his than 
when they are in a concert hall where extraneous conditions 
produce a much less intimate and intense effect upon the mind. 

The gramophone is discovering and marking the distinction 
between people who love to listen intimately to music and 
those who enjoy the sight of famous personalities. The 
gramophone provides less of an “ occasion.” It provides the 
music—nothing more; it does not provide an opportunity for 
the display of violent personal enthusiasm. Why listening to 
music should, in any degree, resemble a Cup-tie Final is diffi- 
cult to appreciate. Let there be the invisible applause of the 
spirit—the inexpressible delight of our most sacred parts; but 
these things are possible only with the gramophone in a candle- 
lit room, where two or three of the same kind are gathered 
together. 

As for the fate of the big orchestras and of the international 
celebrity artistes, etc. The ideal will be reached when these 
orchestras and artistes are employed almost exclusively in the 
making of cheap records for a much bigger public than we can 
at present conceive. Tlie concert is a distressing and uncom- 
fortable survival of those dark ages of musical performances 
when great art and interpretation were wasted upon a mere 
handful of people, the total permanent result being a few 
scrappy words of nonsensical comment in the daily newspapers. 
All this crudity will pass. The gramophone and wireless will 
see to that. 

Yours faithfully, 
Arraur F. THorn. 

London, W.C.1. 


GODOWSKY. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRamMorHoNe.) 


Dear Srr,—Under the above heading in the Correspondence 
columns of your March issue, D. E. Levy, writing from 
Shanghai, seems to be suffering from a Huneker-complex with 
regard to the pianist Leopold Godowsky. In these days of 
stupendous technique, colossal memory, and general pianistic 
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virtuosity, it is indeed very difficult, if not almost impossible, 
to place any one pianist in the catagory ‘‘ world supreme.”’ 

Admittedly, Godowsky is one of the Great Pianists, not 
because of what the late James Huneker wrote about him in 
such eulogistic style, but because he is recognised as such 
among his fellow-artists. If, as Hans Von Biilow used to say, 
‘*the three requisites for great piano playing are, Ist, tech- 
nique; 2nd, technique; 3rd, technique,’’ then assuredly 
Godowsky is Great, but ‘‘ world supreme ’’—No. What of the 
veterans Rosenthal and Sauer, to say nothing of Pachmann. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to have heard Moritz 
Rosenthal quite recently—Godowsky I heard in America a 
few years ago, but comparisons are odious. If D. E. Levy 
wants my authority for thinking Rosenthal is also ‘‘ world 
supreme,”’ here it is: The great Anton Rubinstein—‘‘ I never 
knew what technique was till I heard Rosenthal ’’; and, again, 
Richter, when presenting Rosenthal to the Orchestra at Queen’s 
Hall: ‘‘ Gentlemen, the King of Pianists.”’ 

As regards the title ‘‘ world’s supreme pianist,’’ I think I 
have made a stronger case for Rosenthal than D. E. L. for 
Godowsky. I still maintain, however, it is impossible to place 
any one pianist in such a category. 

It would be interesting to have the views of other readers 
on this subject. 


Yours faithfully, 
CLEMENT H. CosTeE.oe. 


Monte Carlo. 


(To the Editor of Tut GRaMoPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I was particularly interested to read in the 
March GramopHoNE the letter from Shanghai signed D. E. 
Levy with reference to the pianoforte playing of that superb 
artiste Godowsky ; and, as one individual who in a humble way 
has devoted some considerable thought to pianoforte literature 
and the technique of piano playing, I can endorse the writer’s 
views and uphold his (or her) evident immense admiration for 
Godowsky, who has undoubtedly done so much to develop 
pianoforte technique. Godowsky’s playing is perhaps not what 
it was ten or fifteen years ago, but then the same applies to 
all his contemporaries who have had to face the advance of 
Anno Domini. However, I have heard repeatedly during the 
last twenty years and more every pianist of any repute—some 
of them on twenty and thirty occasions—and I think I am 
right in saying that in his extraordinary management alone of 
the instrument, in pedalling, in technique and the control of 
nuance, Godowsky has probably hardly ever been equalled. 
This view I know is held by many of the world’s best players, 
and certainly is strongly supported in view of the fact that I 
have seen so many world-famous pianists attend his recitals. 
It seems a pity that Godowsky has not recorded some of his 
own compositions, e.g., the Java Suite and the delightful poem 
for piano called Adoration. His arrangements, too, of 
Schubert’s songs are delicious. 

If you are able to find some small corner in which to publish 
this letter it may be of interest to your correspondent from 
Shanghai and lend him “ moral and musical ”’ support in his 
controversy with Mr. Gilman. And, again, it may interest 
others who in the past have been privileged to hear some of 
Godowsky’s tremendous performances, which I feel have seldom 
been approached. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Bevan Dawes. 

Southport. 


LONGEVITY AMONG DISCS. 
(To the Editor of Tue GramorHont.) 
Dear Sir,—In a recent editorial you complained about 
groans and rumbles and excessive wear in the case of some of 


the recent heavy recordings, attributing it to the effort of 
packing whales into sardine tins. 


The Gramophone, June, 193) 


Most of our readers will agree, but I feel I must point out 
one ‘‘ whale ’’—Capriccio Espagnole (Columbia 9716-7)—and 4 
thundering big whale, too, which is as good as new after over 
200 playings on an ordinary commercial machine. Other whale 
of equal magnitude have spouted their last spout long ago, 
but this one seems to go on for ever. 

There must be some reason which the recording companies 
would profit by investigating. Things have come to such a 
state that I (among many others) resolutely refuse to buy the 
records issued by a certain company if the same piece is to be 
obtained from another company, and this is nothing less than 
a tragedy in the gramophone world. 

The two records mentioned above show very clearly that it 
is quite possible to produce a satisfactory record of heayy 
orchestration. 

Yours faithfully, 


F. B. Harrop, 


Gurdaspur, Punjab. 


SCHUBERT’S SYMPHONIES. 
(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I hope that Mr. Henry S. Gerstlé has heard the 
records of Schubert’s delightful Fifth, Symphony issued by 
Polydor last month, and has been duly ashamed of his 
‘* superior-toned ”’ letter. In case, owing to defects in repro- 
duction (the playing seems excellent), he remains unconverted 
to the work in question, it may be worth mentioning the experi. 
ence I had when listening to an exquisite performance of it 
by the Walter Straram Orchestra in Paris. The opening 
theme, fresh as summer rain, gave me one of the most genuine 
thrills I have had from music lately, and the whole work moved 
me so much that the rest of the programme consisting of 
modern music seemed hopelessly insipid. 

The Sixth Symphony, which I know only from a_ piano 
arrangement, contains many charming passages; the first 
movement is here perhaps the weakest. Itself in C major, it 
foreshadows many of the effects more fully worked out in the 
great C major (No. 7) which followed it. 

I once heard the Fourth (Tragic) Symphony at a Prom., and 
enjoyed it, though I agree with Mr. Anderson that the term 
‘‘ Tragic ’’ is scarcely appropriate to it. 

Here are three out of the six unknown Schubert symphonies 
which I can vouch from personal experience to be worthy of 
reproduction. Mr. Gerstlé may be right about the other three, 
but I scarcely feel inclined to trust him in the matter. 


Yours faithfully, 


C. D. CromMELtry. 
London, N.W.2. 
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